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Welchs 


National 


MEASURE OM my 


Che 
Concord! Grapes, 


RAPE 
The We Lo. 


HAT sparkle of anticipation. ‘The 
successful hostess knows it. A frosty- 


looking pitcher with a tinkle of ice. The 


shining glasses. The fresh-grapey fra- 
grance of the Welch punch. Enoug' to 
arouse animation even on the most ‘an- 
guid of days. 


Welch’s is such a satisfying drink be. 
cause it really quenches thirst. And it 
may be blended with other beverages, 
lemonade, ginger ale or charged water, 
adding color and never losing its dis- 
tinctive taste of fresh, ripe Concord grapes. 


Several recipes for unusual and delec- 
table punches and _ beverages for recep- 
tions, fétes and other functions are given 
in our booklet, “‘Welch Ways.’ It is 
mailed free. Write for a copy today. 


Your grocer and druggist can supply 
Welch’s in bottles or by the case. Ask 
for Welch’s at the Fountain. 


Grape lade 


the pure pe: spread 


Not a jam or a jelly, but a nev idea 
in fruit products, smooth, ric: am 
pure. Made of choice, sé »cted 
grapes and pure sugar only, thout 
seeds, skins or acid crystals, rde 
Grapelade from your grocer 1, 
ounce jars or S-ounce tumblers. 
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. J uly 4, l 920 He must be one who will use his appointive power for the country’s 
1S- good, not to pay personal or party political debts. 
es FAMILIAR legend tells of the humble fisherman who longed He must be one who will take a position flatly—and correctly— 
E for independence and thought a somewhat larger income and, having.taken it, will stick to it indomitably until clearly con- 

would assure it. A cynical fairy gave it tohim. The fisherman vinced that new needs require a new policy. 
: decided he needed to be independent of the local authorities. He was The same tests should be applied to your congressional candidates 
'p- made so. Then he wanted to be duke, then king, then emperor, and _and, indeed, to other candidates. Plan to vote for the right man and 
en successively received these boons. Swollen by pride, the ex-fisherman to advance his candidacy among your acquaintances. If you fail to 
; demanded that he ‘be independent of God, and for his folly lost do your part, don’t complain if things go wrong. 

18 baubles, ease and throne and again became a fisherman. 


ea Washington swore when he thought it was needed and that Lincoln work much longer. The employer who limits his work to eight hours i 
nd did not invariably have his trousers pressed. But if the President a day is decidedly an exception. Responsibility carries obligations, : 
ed is to guide us properly through reconstruction days, he must have __ to be sure, but the employer would enjoy leisure, if he could get it, : 
ut certain definite virtues: quite as well as does his employee, who just now does get it. i 
ler He must be honestly candid. If one wishes to find luxury, let him work for it. Nature makes ; 
j- He must be conservative, but not reactionary. her children work for the good things. It is no world for a loafer. f 
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In no other land and in no other time has the individual enjoyed 
such blessings as he enjoys to-day in America. Yet a squalling minor- 
ity, strangely resembling the fabled fisherman, clamors for more. 

History moves in mysterious cycles, and the man who has learned 
his best lessons in the harsh school of experience is not averse to 
profiting from the experience of others. We of 1920 can profit from 
that of the shrewd patriots of 1776, who sought and gained political 
independence and bequeathed it to us. They remembered the fisher- 
man and did not seek too much. They knew that independence is a 
relative term and that man is never independent. Presidents and 
congresses are alike dependent upon the public will. Kings, czars, 
emperors are also—sometimes learning this truth at considerable 
cost. And in turn the public is dependent for all things on nature 
and nature’s laws, from which there is no referendum. 

If capital is dependent on labor, so is labor dependent on capital, 
and both on land. If the brain needs the functioning of the stomach, 
so does the stomach need the service of the hands. The earner of 
the family is as dependent on the home maker as she is on him. . 

Once the movement for a new America was started, a wise old 
leader advised the factions that they had their choice of hanging 
together or hanging separately. It was, and is, good advice. 


still more important, examine the candidates. A good President on a 
poor platform is far better than a poor President on the finest product 
of political carpentry. The man’s the thing. 

The candidate will not be perfect. It is reliably reported that 


He must be of proved intelligence. 
He must know that ideals are futile unless there is a practical 
method of putting them into service. 


More Work or Less Pay 


MONG the attributes of a democracy is, apparently, not only 
A equal voting power for all who have the suffrage but also 
equal vocal power for all who have voices. The panting citi- 
zen without the ability to express his idea and the wild-eye with no 
idea worth expressing can mount just as high on the rostrum as the 
reasoning human whose advice is really werth while. They can make 
just as much noise. Generally they make much more. Consequently, 
whenever a subject is moved out into the air for study a vast amount 
of dust is kicked into the air, generally obs¢turing rather effectively all 
the facts material to the discussion. 

Latterly, it is fair to say, most of the dust has been blown into the 
air by the employee—or, more accurately, by a vicious parasite grow- 
ing upon the employees, the sort of parasite which has deliberately 
sought to force good workingmen into demands so preposterous as to 
assure a break with even the most generous of employers. Certain of 
these parasites are presumably paid incendiaries from the bankrupt 
colony of murderers in what was once Russia. On some who have not 
such connections the most charitablé comment is that they could not 


The professional worker such as the lawyer, doctor, teacher, 
engineer or architect knows no six-hour day. If he is earnest and 
strives to improve his mental equipment, he is reasonably sure to 
work ten hours, whether at home or in the office, and is likely to 


America is no place for chatterings about less work and more pay. 
If there is not more work and more thrift very soon, there will be 
less pay. 


Ti We need, not more independence but more realization of inter- better serve anarchy and ruin than by the program which they are | 
i dependence. We can develop calmly, smoothly, rationally, or we _ following. 
Sal can exterminate each other so that no one will benefit. The first The glutton who strives to gorge himself with food finds that on 
| ( ‘ course is easier and the results are more pleasing. the second day he is unable to eat such a staggering amount; later, 
\ i possibly, that he is unable to eat at all. This may suggest an analogy 
to profiteers—both employers and employees are included—who are 
HH The Man’s the Thing still striving to gorge themselves with money they have not earned. 
Vy Without seeking to excuse the profiteering merchant, one can still \ 
) 4 | NHE conventions are over, the candidates named, the platforms —_ point out that many employees in the trades have been, and are, gravely f, 
(4 promulgated, the defeated are binding up their wounds and at fault in this very respect. Good pay for good work is not unrea- ¥) 
\% stifling a few tears, the victors are girding their loins for the | sonable. Good pay for poor work or for insufficient work is the men- . 4 
oratory which shall not end until November. Before that flood ace to industry. There is no economic excuse to-day for a six-hour 
breaks loose it is well to start a little original thinking of your own. day with identical wage for faithful or for careless performance. f 
It is going to be your President and your Congress. If the national Broadly generalizing, no man has a clear right to continued exist- Vy 
capital from March 4, 1921, on is not satisfactory to you, it will do ence unless he produces enough to pay for what he and his dependents 
no harm to remember that the time to correct it was before sunset of | consume. He may produce by his hands or by his brains, but he 
November 2, 1920, rather than after. must produce. If he is bright enough or industrious enough or for- 
Not everyone’s wishes could have been satisfied in either platform. | tunate enough to store up from his earnings so that he and his can 
Admitting that, determine for yourself which is the better platform, in the future benefit from his past work, he should be encouraged in 
from the standpoint of purpose and of practicability alike. Then— his thriftiness. But the thriftless man has no right to decide that he ‘ 
and this is far more important—determine which pledges are the _ can club his fellows into paying him all he thinks his luxurious tastes ' 
more likely to be fulfilled. There have been promises before. And— require and yet refuse to pay his fellows by giving of his best work. Z 
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what happens 


when you 


ple 


Your grocer sells Crisco, in this 
sanitary, dust-proof container. 
Convenient sizes, one pound and 
larger; net weights. Never sold 
in bulk. 


Crisco is also made and sold in 
Canada. 


How many kinds of pie 
can you make? 


Wouldn’t you like easy recipes for fig pie, rhubarb 
and raisin pie, sweet potato pie, and many others 
just as delicious as these? The new cookbook 
“Recipes for Everyday” tells how to make them 
easily and economically; it also gives “everyday” 
recipes for scores of delicious cakes, puddings, 
breads, salads, and all kinds of dishes that you 
will like for the family table. Written by Janet 
McKenzie Hill, founder of the Boston Cooking 
School, and editor of ‘American Cookery.” 


Illustrated in color. Each one of these attractive’ 


books costs us 29 cents. As an advertising offer, 
we will mail you one copy, for personal use, on 
receipt of 10 cents in stamps. Address Depart- 
ment D-7, The Procter & Gamble Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


—do folks eat the filling, and leave most 
of the crust on the plate? 


Make your next pie with Crisco and 
see how quickly the crust disappears, 
down to the last crumb. 


It will be tender and crisp and flaky 
because Crisco is 100% shortening—the 
richest that can be made. 


It will be extra good because it will 
not taste of cooking fat. Crisco has 
neither taste, color, nor odor—it adds 
only richness to foods. 


It will be perfectly digestible because 
Crisco is strictly vegetable. It contains 
none of the elements that make animal 
cooking fats hard to digest. It is simply 
edible vegetable oil, hardened by the 
special Crisco process into pure, white 
cooking fat of the highest quality. 


Crisco is better for all cooking, frying, 
shortening, and enriching the most delicate 
cakes. There is nothing else like it. Get 
a trial package, and see how much it im- 
proves your food. 
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20 july, 1920 HOME JOURNAL 


Looking Forward With the Editor 


The Article of the Year 
On One of Amenca’s Most Vital Problems 


When money is the index to a person’s value to the community, neither money nor the community 
will be worth saving. 

There is insistent demand that competent school-teachers be paid more. The demand is a just one. 
The HOME JOURNAL has received hundreds of manuscripts seeking to prove something which is already 
obvious. But the HOME JOURNAL presents in next month’s issue an article so glowing with a lofty 
conception of child-rearing and nation-building that it transcends all the others. This is 


Lo, the Poor School-Teacher, by Alma G. Madden 


It is one of the most inspiring narratives of the life of one of America’s army of 
heroes and heroines that has been seen in many years. 


THE WIDOW AMBROSE, by Corra Harris 


also in the August issue, is a story of unusual originality. It deals with a phase of feminine vanity that 
should both surprise and amuse the majority of our readers. The narrative reveals Mrs. Harris at her 
best as an analyst of her sex. 


AUGUST’S MIDSUMMER FICTION WILLINCLUDE: °* 


“YOUNG CHINA,” by Charles Caldwell Dobie. The adventure “A SHIFT OF FATE,” by Donald Holman McGibeny. The 
in new-world ideas by the daughter of traditions in the finale to the drama of the desert. Caldwell comes back to 
tongs of Chinatown. his own. 


“A POOR WISE MAN,” by Mary Roberts Rinehart. A new in- “A LITTLE SPICE OUTA LIFE,” by Theodocia Pierce. Peter 
stallment in her greatest novel; the arrival of the Poor Carr, Sr., wearies of unsavored diet. 


Wise Man when his presence is gravely needed. “THE KEY TO FREEDOM,” by R. L.Ellerbe. A daughter of 
“THE MORETON MYSTERY,” by Elizabeth Dejeans. More the Russian Revolution discovers. where it is that freedom 
complications in a baffling plot. lies. 


Amid the most extraordinary summer which American women voters ever will see come two more 
articles by HOME JOURNAL experts in 


POLITICS FROM THE WOMAN’S VIEWPOINT 


The first is by Esther Everett Lape, writing from the vantage point which her remarkable acquaintance 
with women leaders gives her. The second is 


CONGRESS AND THE PRESIDENT, by Rose Young 


another leader in voicing the American woman’s thought. 


UNUSUAL ARTICLES WILL INCLUDE: 


“FOR FRANCE,” by Edward Hungerford. Some impressive “WHEN THE PROBLEM STARTED,” by Cornelia Stratton 
conclusions made by this American expert after a careful Parker. The second of the woman economist’s present 
study of France in her reconstruction. series of articles on industrial problems of America. 

“WHY WE GET FAT.” Dr. William S. Sadler | HARRY COLLINS’ AUTHORITATIVE FORE- 
and Dr. Lena K. Sadler point out some of CAST of the principles back of autumn and 
the reasons for fat and discomfort, and winter styles—illustrated with graphic por- 
rational ways of avoiding both. trayal of these principles. 


And Numerous Other Features in 


THE HOME JOURNAL FOR AUGUST 
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By Dorothy Parker 


CARTOONS BY M. L. BLUMENTHAL 


Miss Harriet Meeker 


OR the last decade, now, every time 
that Miss Meeker’s friends are gath- 


ered together—in the absence of Miss 
Meeker—someone is certain to “wonder 
why it is that Hettie Meeker has never mar- 
ried; she’d make such a splendid wife for 
some man.” From constant repetition the 
speculation has rather lost 
its initial zest; in fact, the 
remark has come to be de- 
livered a bit perfunctorily, 
and the responses it reaps, if 
any, are merely preoccupied 
nods or half-hearted gener- 
alities about man’s interna- 
tional stupidity in the matter 
of mate choosing. Indeed, 
only the loyalty of Miss 
Meeker’s friends keeps the 
ancient formula of wonder 
still in use, for the reason for 
her celibacy is as well known 
to them as it is to Miss 
Meeker herself. In so many 
words, no one has ever asked 
Miss Meeker to make any 
radical change in her mode of living. Yet 
Miss Meeker would, indeed, make a splendid 
wife forsome man. No man would ever have 
a moment’s uncertainty about her affec- 
tions. She would be the most enthusias- 
tically exemplary of helpmates, almost 
aggressively contented with her home, res- 
olutely good-humored, violently proud of 
her spouse, fiercely faithful, breathlessly 
interested in his every concern. 

It is, indeed, in the quality of enthusiasm 
that Miss Meeker excels. She is vivacious 
to the verge of hysteria about everything; 
life is a succession of superlatives to her. 
Every jest, be it never so feeble, is the fun- 
niest thing she ever heard; every bit of 
gossip, be it never so mild, is the most thrill- 
ing thing she ever listened to. Her iron- 
bound high spirits have never been known 
to weaken. One cannot help but wonder if 
sometimes, in the maiden fastnesses 
of her chamber, Miss Meeker’s rigid 
exuberance ever relaxes, if her gleam- 
ing smile vanishes for a while, and 
her high laughter is temporarily 
stilled. But as to that, no one will 
ever be able to render a true report. 

Somehow, there is about Miss 
Meeker the faintly unpleasant 
suggestion of an _ overzealous 
salesman. Her wares of good 
humor and vivacity are spread 
out a little too obtrusively; po- 
tential customers are intimidated 
by such a lavish dis- 
play. Then, too, Miss 
Meeker is a victim of 
injudicious advertising. 
The publicity campaign 
which her friends have 
carried on for her has 
been along too broad 
lines. With admirable 
loyalty her friends long 
ago volunteered to put 
Miss Meeker’s matri- 
monial drive over the top; 
but in the excitement of the 
campaign they lost their 
heads and overdid things. 
They ceaselessly hymned 
her praises to every eligi- 
ble man that they encoun- 
tered; they doggedly had 
her to dinner and the thea- 
ter and bridge and week- 
ends with their husbands’ 
unmarried friends; they con- 
stantly stressed her unpar- 
alleled fitness for the post 
of somebody’s wife. They 
lost no opportunities and 
they overlooked no bets. 
And all their devoted and 
conscientious work brought 


“We meet once a week, my dear, and we have 
such a congenial little circle.” 


refers to as “I don’t know when.” It is not 
always the same complaint that prevents 
her feeling really herself; her scope of ail- 
ments is practically limitless. Sometimes 
she is attacked by one of the standard ill- 
nesses, spoken of by her in an affectionate 
possessive as ‘‘my rheumatism” or ‘‘one of 
my headaches.” Again, it is a coy affliction, 
eluding the most expert diagnosis, a shooting 
pain, a heaviness, or a sort of a funny dull 
feeling. Whatever it may be, however, she 
is never unaccom- 
panied by an ill of 
some sort. As she 
says herself, she 
really doesn’t see 
how she stands it. 
In appearance 
Mrs. Throop is what 
has aptly been called 
the picture of health; 
she might be classi- 
fied as belonging to 
the extreme milk- 
maid type. To com- 
ment on this, though, 
is markedly to ruffle 
Mrs. Throop’s feel- 
ings, as well it may. 
For that healthy 
look, she explains, is 
the most insidious 
feature of her col- 
lective diseases. No 
matter what she may 
be suffering, she is 
always blooming to 
the eye. But, as she 
asseverates, never 
were appearances more decep- 
tive than they are in her case; to 
use her own whimsical phrase, 
she could be dying and nobody 
would ever know it, to look at 
her. And it is indeed hard, as 
you can readily imagine, to be 
so defrauded of sympathy by an 
unfortunately buxom physique. 
Another deplorable phase of 
her condition is her craving for 
food—abnormal, she feels it to 
be. When the refreshments are 
served at the club meetings 
Mrs. Throop sighs gloomily, 
as if at the ordeal that she 
must face. She protests cour- 


absolutely no results. Just Mrs. Pugh Specializesin  ageously at first, insisting that 
a — more = = Youthfulness; She is a “half of that is more than 
ublicity methods might enough for me.” The proved 
bees made a world of Professed Peter Pan 


difference to Miss Meeker. 
For the fact remains that she would make 
a splendid wife for some man. 


Mrs. Felix Throop 
IS one of Mrs. Throop’s most frequent 
remarks that she hasn’t had a well day 
since that period in the dim past which she 


futility of protest depressing 
her, she lingeringly abandons it, 
and, once she gets under way, performs some 
really spectacular feats of consumption. Yet 
even at such inspired times she cannot 
wholly give herself over to the pleasures of 
the moment; always mindful of her afflic- 
tions, she murmurs darkly that she knows 
she will suffer for it to-morrow. 

What remnant of health remains to her 
Mrs. Throop guards jealously. It is her 


favorite axiom that one cannot take too good 
care of oneself. It is impossible to enjoy her 
company without being conscious of the 
heady scent of camphorated oil, by which, as 
by an aura, she is always surrounded. She 
never under any condition omits her rubbers, 
and she is no believer in saving her umbrella 
for a rainy day. In fair weather as in foul 
it is her constant companion. The merest 
intangible rumor of an epidemic suffices to 
keep her cowering for weeks within doors. 
Her panic at the thought of germs is pitiful 
to behold. If she were ever brought face to 
face with a germ she would promptly lose 
consciousness from sheer terror. 

So, one rather imagines, would the germ. 


Mrs. Albert Cheney 


N APPEARANCE Mrs. Cheney is strik- 

ingly like Queen Mary of England, with- 
out the parasol. She is justifiably proud of 
this resemblance and heightens it by follow- 
ing as closely as possible in her dress the 
fashions set by her royal prototype, which 
means that she can buy nothing ready-made. 
She carries herself with a royal rigidity, 
holding her mouth shut, in a thin and 
slightly puckered line; yet this is not due to 
emulation of royalty so muchas to the realiza- 
tion of her exalted position of wife of the head 
of the Cheney drop forge works and, as such, 
of her acknowledged leadership of society. 

To listen to Mrs. Cheney’s abundant con- 
versation is to marvel at the practiced ease 
with which she puts every subject in its 
place. When.she speaks, it is as though the 
language contained no such weak-kneed 
phrases as “I think” or “It seems to me”; 
in her crisp statements a thing is so or it is 
not so; that is all. Uncompromisingly, she 
voices her opinions, as if well knowing that 
there could be no permissible others. 


Mrs. Cheney is a positive genius at dis-. 


posing of world problems in a single scathing 
sentence. Take, for instance, her attitude 
on the issue of woman suffrage. ‘‘ Perfectly 
ridiculous!” she is wont to exclaim con- 
temptuously. “What should J want to vote 
for?” And there you have it. What, in- 
deed, should Mrs. Albert Cheney want to 
vote for? So much for suffrage. 

So does Mrs. Cheney settle all other prob- 
lems. As there is no issue too great, so is 
there none too small for her attention. She 
can find time to settle the little problems of 
everyday life also. If asked about a play 
that she has seen, Mrs. Cheney will succinctly 
reply that it is good or it is bad. There is no 
quibbling, no allowance for personal biases, 
no concession to the possible taste of others. 
It is a good play or it is not a good play. 

In like manner does Mrs. Cheney deal 
with all other questions, whether of literature 
or art, of servant keeping or child rearing, 
of etiquette or ethics. She pronounces her 
dictum, and the subject is closed. 

It is but natural, therefore, that Mrs. 
Cheney should wield the chief executive 


powers in our Tuesday Club. The mem- 
bers often remark, sagely, that you could go 
a long way before you could find a cleverer 
woman than Mrs. Cheney. 

In which opinion they are heartily in- 
dorsed by Mrs. Cheney herself. 


Miss Ida Oddie 


ISS ODDIE is one of those rare women 

who are born to be unmarried; one 
cannot possibly conceive of her in any other 
capacity. She makes little innocuous jokes 
about her spinsterhood, and in a spirit of 
gentle banter frequently refers to herself as 
an old maid. It is typical of Miss Oddie that 
any little jests which she might make would 
be at her own expense. She would perish 
rather than run the least chance of hurting 
anybody else’s feelings. 

There is a persistent sweetness about Miss 
Oddie that will not be downed. In fact, she 
is so consistently sweet in her attitude toward 
everything that one cannot help but detect 
a slight savor of monotony about her. This 
determined saccharinity of Miss Oddie’s is 
a phenomenon observable in many extremely 
unmarried women of a—as the saying goes— 
certain age; her unused affections have, as 
it were, turned to sugar; one might say that 
she has diabetes of the emotions. 

Miss Oddie’s habitual attitude is one of 
apology. She flutters timidly about, asking 
pardon by her manner for being in a state of 
existence. It is her laborious efforts to efface 
herself that render Miss Oddie so noticeable. 
It is she who insists on sitting upon the un- 
comfortable chair, who is always last through 
the door, who persistently holds the um- 
brella over her companion, reserving the drip- 
pings for herself. She will sit in a draft for 
hours at a stretch rather than trouble any- 
one to close the window. If by so doing she 
contracts a heavy cold, she bears it uncom- 
plainingly, sweetly making the best of it. 

Her attire admirably expresses Miss 
Oddie’s personality. She is given to neutral 
tones, to self-effacing styles, to modest little 
tuckers, and unobtrusive hats. She wears « 
tender little smile, which from constant use 
has become a trifle set, and her eyes are 
finely wrinkled at the corners, as if from th: 
effects of a constant glare. 

It comes, perhaps, from looking too per 
sistently on the sunny side. 


Mrs. Sydney Swain 


HE extraordinary thing about Mrs 
Swain is the perpetual state of exhau- 
tion in which she exists. No human eye ha 
ever beheld her when she felt fresh an 
rested. Her head droops with weary gra 
as she relates, in her soft, tired voice, ho: 
completely worn out she is. She is constant: 
having to go and lie down, and it is no un 
usual occurrence for her to have to give u) 
everything and go away for a good rest. 
Exactly what it is that has so tired her « 
just what she is resting up for has never bee" 
cleared up, for all strain has been remove: 
from her lite by the force of Mr. Swain’s in- 
herited money, and she need face no greater 
drain upon her strength than the lifting tv 
her mouth of her limousine’s speaking tube. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 88 
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Dance to the music of famous bands 
and orchestras—on the Victrola 


The very latest and most tuneful dance numbers, 
played by musicians who are past masters in the art of 
delighting dance lovers. All the dash and sparkle and 
rhythm that make dance music so entrancing. And 
always ready on the Victrola! 


_ Hear the newest dance music at any Victor dealer's. | J, 
Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor Records demon- 


under the lid! Look on the label! 


strated at all dealers on the Ist of each month. VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 
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There was life to be saved by the little band of rescuers who scaled the frost-sheathed pinnacle 
of Tecla; life—and something else besides—as Walter Bateman and Margaret Ramsay found 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
WALTER BIGGS 


HE spectacle was superb—the gleaming, frost- 
| sheathed pinnacle of the mountain with the 
figures of three men, dark in dress, sharply etched 
against the sheer face of the topmost rocks. In esti- 
mates of altitude above sea level, they had reached a 
height of some twelve thousand feet with apparently 
less than half.a thousand more to ascend before win- 
ning the very peak of Tecla, the loftiest in all that 
sky. As the railroad pass gained elevation of less than 
a mile, the three climbers were a mile and a half above 
the immediate valley. 

The first stretch of the ascent was sloping, rough 
rock in which clung tall, spearlike pine trees; then 
showed snow, through which the pine protruded. Now, 
as one looked farther up, distance dwarfed the trees, 
stunted and thinned by the height and cold, till the 


} green and black points of the pine ran out and the 


snow-crusted slope lifted white toa bit of glacier above 
which, abruptly, like a wall, the mountain rose almost 
perpendicularly for five hundred or seven hundred feet 
with only a crag here and a crack or crevice there where 
snow could lie. 

Then once more the strata shelved; snow and ice 
packed in between greater irregularities of rock, sloping 
away to the final rise to the summit, which again was 
a wall, too steep to hold snow; too smooth and sheer 
to support ice heavier than the frost sheath glittering 
everywhere the sun glanced down; altogether impos- 
sible of ascent by human feet, one would say, except 
that now three men had climbed it. For there they 
were, far, far above the highest shelf, with the fright- 
ful abyss of naked, icy rock below. 


— sight made Margaret Ramsay suddenly shrink 
and shiver with fright for them as she saw them 
from her window in the train puffing through the pass. 
It was plain to her that the climbers appreciated the 
tremendous peril of their position, for the field glass 
which Margaret held to her eyes was powerful enough 
to show ihat they proceeded only by short, separate 
shifts of hand and foot and so slowly and cautiously 


that it was difficult to determine, in a minute’s obser- 
vation, ii they were now climbing or coming down. 
They're descending, I think,”’ she decided, taking 
a full breast has she lowered the glass and looked at her 
— in the opposite seat of the car drawing- 


He tou': the binoculars and stared at the three men 
far away on the pinnacle of the sky. “No,” he said 
mpatieity, “the fools are still climbing.” % 
Foo!:, Walter?” Margaret gently reproached. 
They houldn’t do it,” he insisted. ‘What do you 
call ther, Margaret?” 
Splen.!id men to get where they are. Besides, dear, 


any min they may fall 
And » the dead you should speak only good. Yes; I 
pa Wi'l...'-the-Wisp. They surely have good nerve, your 
- > soa ven,” he admitted as he put down the glass. 
Ow come back to me, you little Will-o’-the-Wisp,” he 


Invited, ;:itting out his arms to her. 


ER joy would be to obey; indeed she wondered amaz- 
+ bet why she delayed away from him. For now he was 
morei ers and she was to be his. Only upon this day, in the 
snr Sipe hours ago, he had asked and she had promised 
le e—love of which she had dreamed to herself, in all hope- 
She for seven years. 
girl a been only thirteen, a sunburned, spindly little 
wh 10 still wore a boy’s bathing suit, when he, “Mr. 
ama ’ (for he was twenty), came along the beach at 
pe agansett with Anne McRae’s oldest sister. He saw her 
mming in a race with two big boys and, probably only 
it tery was the littlest, he stopped and called out: “Go 
climbed y! That's it; beat ’em!” Then when she won and 
vem ‘ uP on the pier: ‘Why, hello; you’rea girl! I beg 
ih on. But—you swim mighty well.” 
inig et be too breathless to answer otherwise than by shak- 
and pe ra hair. It was the most feminine feature of her, 
Rien ble often had told her it was beautiful hair, but she 
man admi en particularly glad about it until Mr. Bate- 
een ired it and sat down on the sand beside her for the 
ments in which she was drying her hair in the sun. 


PON THE RECORD MAD 


She Wondered if She Had Carried Into Her Womanhood the Estimate of Him With Which the Child Had Been 
Satisfied; and if He Never Had Been More of a Man Than Now 


“‘Helleu should have lived to see you, Will-o’-the-Wisp,” 
he said to her, first calling her by the name he liked to use 
later. 

She flushed with pleasure, for she realized from his voice 
and eyes that he meant to be appreciative, although she had 
no idea at all who Helleu was. But she did not let him 
know that. So, immediately after dressing, she looked up 
Helleu, to discover joyfully that he was a great artist who 
had painted beautiful red-haired women. 

She bought a girl’s bathing suit before appearing on the 
beach again, and he teased her a little about it. But she 
didn’t care much as long as he noticed her; and he con- 
tinued to notice her, although she was only a little girl. 


No only because of this, but for many other character- 
istics, Margaret was sure he was the finest man she ever 
saw. He hadas much money as most men and, being a Bate- 
man, his family was established and honorable, but he did not 
go about with the air of complete accomplishment which 
disgusted Margaret with other men of twenty and more. 
Walter Bateman seemed to believe that being born with 
money was no satisfactory achievement; he meant, Mar- 
garet was certain, to do things for himself. 

One trouble with this, from Will-o’-the-Wisp’s point of 
view, was that other girls liked him for it—Anne McRae’s 
sister and Alice Hervey and many more; but an advantage 
was that he kept himself so busy at work traveling west to 


Chicago and Denver and Portland that he was not about 
those big girls so very much—although that summer when 
Margaret was sixteen it looked terribly as if he might marry 
Alice Hervey. But the war called him away; he was in 
France long before the American declaration of war; and in 
battle he did just as little worshipful Will-o’-the-Wisp knew 
he would do. 


i. came back accounts of his saving wounded under 
fire; then extreme gallantry and daring in leading attacks 
on machine-gun nests. In those early days the newspapers 
were making the most of the record of individual Americans 
and they spread his name in great, proud letters of print 
across millions of pages; the Sunday rotogravures printed 
and reprinted his likeness; the film theaters exhibited, to 
cheering audiences, Captain Walter Bateman being deco- 
rated by a marshal of France. 

That winter Margaret ran away from the finishing school 
up the Hudson, where her guardian had sent her, and 
desperately falsified her age in an attempt to be allowed to 
train for field hospitals in France. But they laughed at her, 
and her guardian found her. So while Walter fought she 
could do nothing more exalted than tear bandage strips for 
the Red Cross and knit for him. He acknowledged her gifts 
with brief but friendly notes which always had some refer- 
ence to Will-o’-the-Wisp, which she skipped when reading 
the rest proudly to her friends. Then the armistice ended her 
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excuse’ to send him 
things, so she heard 
from him no longer; 
and in the meantime 
Alice Hervey was 


over there in France! A 
But Alice came back, and a 
few months later Margaret read e 


in a New York paper that Walter 
Bateman was back. Frequently thereafter she saw 
his name published in connection with some social 
event. But she never heard directly from him; he 
never looked her up; it was only by accident 
that, five days ago, she encountered him in the 
aisle of the Twentieth Century Limited leaving New York. 

“Hello, Margaret Ramsay!” he hailed her, taken aback. 
‘““Why’’—he stepped into her compartment—“ Will-o’-the- 
Wisp!” He gazed at her, amazed at the realization that in 
four years she had grown up. ‘ Will-o’-the-Wisp!” he re- 
peated, almost reproaching her as though she should have 
let him know. 

She did not know what she said, or indeed whether she 
said anything at all or was as mute as at that breathless first 
moment of their acquaintance; for he liked her—liked her 
hair, which had darkened a little but lost none of the luster 
he admired, liked her eyes and her lips, liked her rounded 
woman's slenderness which had replaced her girlishness. 

“Where are you bound for?’’ he demanded. 

“Alaska. Anne McRae and I—her father made her take 
her maid—are off for Alaska.” 

“I’m going to Chicago.”’ he said. 

When Chicago was reached: ‘‘I might as well go right with 
you to Minneapolis. I’ve property to look at there.” 

But at Minneapolis he no longer made pretense of a busi- 
ness errand beyond. He went on through the Dakotas and 
over the plains of Saskatchewan and Alberta because she was 
so traveling. 


HUS on the fifth morning they were in the great moun- 

tains, and Anne often left them alone in the drawing-room 
which she and Margaret shared. Once a lurch of the car 
slammed the drawing-room door, and neither cared to open 
it. Now Anne again was gone; the door had closed, leaving 
them shut in alone. 

“‘Aren’t you coming back, Will-o’-the-Wisp?”’ he begged. 

“Those men up there, Walter!’’ She turned her eyes 
again to the mountain top. 

‘‘What about them now, dear?” 

“Tf they fall! Look at the valley.” 

“Yes; they’ve not much chance.” 

“T don’t mean only that. It’s wild, absolutely deserted 
through here. I don’t think, except on‘this train, there’s 
anyone else within miles. So, if they fall ‘i 

“‘Oh, they won't fall. They’re roped together, you may be 
sure.”” Since she would not come to him, he gazed up where 
she was looking. 

“The rope’s more of a danger than a help now,’’ Margaret 
said, wetting her lips, which went dry while she watched. 
“‘Tf one fell he’d drag down the others. None of them have 
anch@rage.”’ 

‘‘Ntichorage, Will-o’-the-Wisp?” He looked at her in sur- 
prise at her use of the word. 

“I mean a strong enough position to hold up by the rope 
another who slips.’ 

“T know; but where did you find out?” 

“At Chamonix. When father was alive I once went half- 
way up Mont Blanc.” 

“You did! When?” 

“When I was fifteen; long before you cared where I was 
or -——” she replied, but kept her gaze fixed on the moun- 
tain. 

“I always cared, Margaret. 
now?” 


Y surely roped together,’’ she said, raising the 
glass again to her eyes. ‘‘ And they’re trained climbers. 
They move, you see, only one at a time; the other two brace 
themselves and wait their turn. They’re attempting a 
traverse over smooth rock without any sort of good holds. 
The man on the end seems to have his hands in some sort 
of a crack, ee support for only one foot. The others 

ng—— ! 

“What is it?” 

“Can you see? The man in the middle slipped. But they 
caught him. They’re holding him. Walter, I can see him 
kick trying to find a crack for his toes. There; he’s got it at 
last. Oh!” 

‘Give me the glass,’’ Walter commanded and took it from 
her as she sank back, gasping and weak from what she had 
witnessed. 

“They seemed only a few hundred yards away,” she 
breathed. ‘Those are wonderful glasses.’ 

““T got them,” said Walter, ‘in a German observation 
post. They'd belonged to a staff officer; the best to be had. 


Aren’t those men all right 
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They seem quite all right up there now.”’ He held the excel- 
lent glasses to his own eyes. ‘‘They’re resting; now going 
on,” he reported while she sat, not looking up, but watching 
him while he observed the mountain top and continued to 
report the men’s movements. 

Suddenly he ceased to speak; his hand jerked and a spasm 
contracted his lips. 

‘Walter, what is it?” 

He did not answer, so she spun to the window. But the 
train roared into a tunnel; all was black outside. In the 
— she felt his hands drawing her to him and he kissed 

er. 

But she, at that moment, could not forget herself to love. 
“What was it you saw, Walter?” 


HE train ran out of the tunnel; but though light was 
about the car again it came down a deep defile and a 
great rocky spur shut off all sight of Tecla. 
“Nothing, Margaret,” he tried to reassure her. 
“No; you saw something happen. Someone slipped like a 
few minutes ago?” 
“No; not like that,” he denied.’ ‘They’re undoubtedly 
all right now.” 

“How do you know? Did yousee them steady again?” 

“I’m sure they’re all right, dear.” 

But she bent below the window in a vain endeavor to 
see over the spur. ‘‘I wish we could have stayed back 
there,’’ she said as the train continued in the defile and 

curved so close about the base of Tecla that the 
summit could not be seen, until, many minutes 
later, it suddenly appeared in a new place. 
““Walter,the men are gone! They’ve fallen !”’ 
‘“Margaret, dear, you 
wouldn’t be able to see them 

from this side.” 
“No; we see the place 
where they were—above 
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She waited an instant till—senselessly, perhaps—she feh 
he was not searching, and she turned her own unaided fn 
upon the mountain. ‘‘ Walter, give me the glass.”’ " 

Her slender hands seized it from him and she directeg ; 
not at the summit or at the sheer rock face, but lower at th 
shelf of ice and snow and rock where she had spied, at the 
top of the upper snow, two dark, sliding things. a 


the glass gave them to her vision 
human forms; dead, undoubtedly. Nothing in their go, 
spin down the snow field suggested a relic of animation 
They had fallen perhaps three hundred feet— perha,. 
farther; it was impossible to estimate—and, strikiny againg 
crags during the fall, they had plunged probably life. 
upon the snow. Then they had begun to slide down th, 
ledge. Though she believed the men dead, yet Margare 
gasped at thought of them plunging again from th- edge 
the shelf. 

Now a splinter of rock arrested them; rather it evident) 
entangled the rope which still bound the bodies, {or hg 
ceased to slip, and after them came crawling—yes, crawliny 
and creeping, not lifelessly sliding, a third figu.e which 
crouched over his companions’ bodies; then, raisin. an arp 
he tried to signal—to signal to the train! 

“Walter, one of them’s alive.” 

“What? Margaret, impossible.” 

“Stop the train!’’ 

“Let me see.” He reached for the glass; but the ‘rain was 
in another defile which snatched them from sight. 

‘Walter, they feil.” 

“Yes,” he said. ‘ Yes.” 

“But one of them is living. Aren’t you going t« stop the 
train?” 


HE STARTED up, but she did not wait for ls action, 
She flung open the door of the drawing-room «iid seize 
the signal cord running the length of the car and (ragged 
down; but as she grasped it she was conscious tha: another 
hand, somewhere forward, was pulling upon it. Tie engine 
blew a blast of warning acknowledgment; the brakes 
rasped on and the train screamed and scraped to a halt 
below a rocky embankment. Car doors opene: and all 
along the train passengers emerged and trainmen mixed 
with them. 
“Who stopped the train?” the conductor inquired. 


She Knew That Not Alone Walter’s Fate Would be Upon Her, But Milrane’s and Gampel’s Also F 


the glacier. 
there!”’ 


See the sun upon it, and the men aren’t 


cave? 

“T believe they fell while we couldn’t see them. Give me 
the glass.” 

She reached out a hand that trembled. 

Why? ” 

“To see if I can find them.” 

“T’ll look!”” And once more he raised the field glasses to 
his eyes. 


-ouldn’t they be behind a shoulder of rock or in a’ 


“That's what I want to know,” Margaret replie'. “I 
trying to when someone else did. Who is he?” ” 
Walter was beside her. His hand grasped her arm and 


half supported her as she climbed the embankmen:; but : 
said no word to her, and she said nothing to him: E 
not even look up at him. het | 
The man whom she sought—and whom Walter helped het § 
find—was a young man with nothing in his appearance © 
distinguish him from the others who had flocked from theca 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 122 
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SULGRAVE MANOR 


T at the 
at the 

al The English Home of the Washingtons 
eir ale 

Mation, 

- By Lady Lee of Fareham 

wn the 

largare 

‘idently 

or both if T THE partition of the monastery Te 


rawling estates by Henry VIII of Eng- 

> which land, Lawrence Washington, mayor of 

an arm, Northampton, was granted Sulgrave 

Manor, in the same region where 

dwelt the Milton ancestors of Penn 

‘ and Franklin, not far from Stratford 

‘ gm and Oxford and Banbury. A great- 

a1N was ee grandson of the same name had a 

The Washington Shield, son who emigrated to America. This 

A. D. 1540 son had a great-grandson, George 

Washington. 

top the In 1914, to commemorate one hundred years of peace between 

English-speaking peoples, the British Peace Centenary Com- 

‘ mittee purchased the manor house and its gardens, and now an 

—_ impressive group of Americans and Britons (Theodore Roosevelt 

Seiad had been its honorary chairman) is engaged in organization for 

ged it the refurnishing, redecorating and maintaining of the property. 

nother ; The restoration of the gardens is in the hands of the Countess 

been of Sandwich. The refurnishing of the manor house is directed 

+: by Lady Lee of Fareham, wife of the British Minister of 
d alt Agriculture. She was formerly Miss Ruth Moore, of New GK. 

ind al York; all her family branches settled in New England prior 

mixed to 1650. The Lee manor (Chequers Court) incidentally is be- 


queathed to the nation as the home of the future prime 
ministers. Its beauty is no less notable than its in- 
terest as a battlemented stronghold where Mary 
Tudor was once a prisoner and as the resting place of 
priceless collections, including first editions of the 
“Faerie Queen” and the Breeches Bible, the letters 
and Bible of Oliver Cromwell, the sword he swung at 
Marston Moor and other relics of later celebrities. 

From Lady Lee, American-born, comes the accom- 
panying recital of the plans for this American shrine 
in England, the manor where lived the sturdy stock 
which produced the Father of Our Country. 


Vai might not know it as the old manor house 


REP 


Right —The Washington Arms and 
Crest, From Heralds’ College, Lon- 
don, the Origin of the Stars and 
Stripes of the United States 


Above—Sulgrave Manor, Home of 
the Ancestors of America’s Greatest \ 
Citizen. Below—The Manor, Vil- 
lage and Church of Sulgrave 


G 


a 


OF ENGLAND 


undisturbed a tree, not es- 
pecially shady or useful, but 
left because it was rooted in 
a soil where men understand the rights 
of the jndividual. Even in the tiny 
village of Sulgrave, well apart from the 
manor, its golden thatches and slate 
roofs nestling around the tower of the 
church where Lawrence Washington 
sleeps—in the words of his own will: Vv 


of the Washingtons; you might not evensee 

its significance in that triangle between Ox- 
ford, Sulgrave and Stratford, where lived the Americans 
John Harvard, Franklin’s father, William Penn, and 
those English pioneers of liberty, Cromwell and John 
Milton. But when you came to the farmhouse door- 
way something there would stop you suddenly. 

It is the very casualness of those stars and stripes 
that does it. They confront you, time-stained and 
sun-mellowed, so thoroughly at home in the door 

: spandrels where three hundred and eighty years 
with an individuality peculiar to Northamptonshire. 

As you turn from the doorway you see the wide, 


¥ ago Lawrence Washington, the master of Sulgrave, 
¥ green pastures, the stubborn hills, the stiff clay of 


set them—two bars and three stars—as a seal 
: which breeds a race of determined plowmen. But 


“Before my seat where I usually sit, 
under the same stone that my father 
lieth buried under’’—you cannot fail 
to see the indications of a people 
strongly law-abiding, steadfast, keeping steadily 
to their own through the years. 


manor itself, its deep gray slate roof, its small- 
paned windows, the low L-shaped wing abun- 
dantly framed by the pastures still called,‘ Madam’s 
Close,”” where Madam Washington took the air, 
you would feel there was something appealing 
about Sulgrave. It is set in a county where the 
people, houses, in fact the very fields, are distinct 


Bh oy is a significance, too, in the very signs of 
the inns which mark your road from the gay 
counties of the “Jolly Farmer,’ “‘The Dancing 
Sailor,’’ ‘‘The Cat and Fiddle,” to the plain- 
spoken farmer signs that get blunter as you come 4 
near Sulgrave: ‘‘ The Goat and Compasses,” ‘‘The 
Grunting Hog,” ‘‘The Plough,” or that ominous 
one, ‘“‘The Bull and Butcher,’”’ where a much-rain- 
washed, rather futuristic purple bull gambols 
against the signboard’s meadow, while the butcher, 
stern and spaciously bosomed, whets his knife at 
the stile. 

But the sign of the Sulgrave Inn itself is happily 
“The Star,’’ whether taken from the Washington 
arms in the past we cannot say, but it is there after 
all these centuries, setting up a gay twinkle, while 
below it is a white pole which lacks only a red stripe 

to complete the American flag! No one need think 
that because Sulgrave is typical of its neighborhood it 
is in any sense a gloomy place. On the contrary, 
there is an undercurrent of simple merriment in 
this county of Northamptonshire, known in legend 
for its ‘spires and hunting squires.” Moreover, 
just a few miles away is 
the celebrated Banbury, 
where one rode “a cock- 
horse to Banbury Cross.” 
Surely she was a merry 
dame for any age or county 
who had “rings on her fin- 
gers and bells on her toes, 
so she can have music 
wherever she goes.”’ 

A pleasant region this, 
where the ancestors of the 
great citizen of America 
lived for generations be- 
neath their manor rooftree 
until one crossed the seas i 
and, by so doing, changed ; 
the course of history. 

The strong note of a : 
““hame folk’’ comes to you 


“upon mine house and them that dwell therein.” 
right in the middle of the near field you will see 


Even before you feel this homeliness in the 
where the plow has swerved its furrows to leave 


Original Portrait of George Washington in Co- 
lonial Costume, a Gift to Sulgrave Manor 


GEORGE WASHINGTON’S ANCESTRY 


(1) (2) 
Elizabeth Gough = LAWRENCE WASHINGTON = Amee Pargiter 
of Sulgrave, 

i 


1 (2) 
Elizabeth Light =ROBERT WASHINGTON = Anne Fisher 
died 1620. 


Margaret Butler = LAWRENCE WASHINGTON 
died 1616. 


Amphillis (? Bouden) = Rev. LAWRENCE WASHINGTON 
| died 1653. 


JOHN WASHINGTON = Ann Pope 


| was | the emigrant, died 
1677. as you look up to the stars 
+4 Mildred Warner = LAWRENCE WASHINGTON a= ~ above the Sulgrave Manor 
te died 1697. door e see its original meaning of a 
dic 
; ee WASHINGTON = Mary Ball CONTINUED ON PAGE 146 | 
cars. PHOTO. BY MARION NEILSON born 1732; died 1799. 
Lady Lee of Fareham, a Leader in the ; ~ ° 
Qh 
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Mercedes of New England Finds the Love That Waited for Her Through the ' ontui 


Her Heart Suddenly Suffocated Her, and the Blood Stopped in Her Veins. Why That Emotion? 


UNDER SILK-COTTON TREE 


PROLOGUE 


iT WAS August, 1680. The two stood 
: under a scarlet Flamboyant tree, be- 
4: neath the branches of which the sun 
‘4; glinted upon the sand. They had left the 
: long, thatched hut. The woman stood 
: straight, looking out to sea—looking out 
: upon the Spanish Main, so placid and so 
=: cruel, above which, upon the horizon, the 
i clouds were already marshaling for their 
:evening irruption. She stood tall and 
fearless with an impenetrable expression, 
while only the tapping of her foot upon the sand 
showed the emotion that her eyes controlled. 

Behind, her captor gazed upon her steadily. 
Who had not heard of Montbar? A few hundred 
| yards farther down the beach his ship lay careened, 

shielded by leaning coco palms, the roots of which 

were uncovered by the waves at high tide. The sound 
§ of rough laughter and raucous jest reached the ears of 

him who, next to Henry Morgan, was reputed to be 
the bravest buccaneer who sailed the Carib Seas. The step 
from privateer to pirate was not a hard one to take when 
each island from Tobago to Jamaica afforded a refuge from 
vengeance or from law. 

Into the landlocked harbor of Conception, past the silent 
guns of Fort St. Louis, Montbar always scurried after a suc- 
cessful raid. There, in the little town, he sold and bought 
generously after the manner of the French aristocracy from 
which he sprang, which he ostentatiously scorned and from 
which he could not escape. There was nothing of the swash- 
buckler about him, except perhaps the brilliant sash about 
his waist,-from which pistols and dirk glinted murderously, 
or possibly the earrings of unalloyed gold, or even possibly 
the parti-colored turban upon his head that made him look 
like one of those Moors that made Granada for a brief 
period the seat of European chivalry. 

Montbar took a step forward and stood beside the woman, 
who ignored him utterly. Then it was seen that the two were 
of the same height. Indeed they were a noble pair. Each 
head was held imperiously. . Their features, so different, were 


stamped with noble descent. Each mouth was firm, un- 
conquerable. His was the swarthy type, bronzed by years of 
tropical exposure. He had the falcon nose that scents its 
prey from afar, and the black eyes that could inspire either 
terror or passion at their master’s mood. But now they 
gleamed soft and-appealing. 

“Sefiorita,”” he began in Castilian, ‘‘the hour has come for 
your decision. For one month I have wooed your beauty, 
not as a captor, but as a gentleman. You have not felt the 
touch of a finger, nor have you heard aught except the words 
of homage. Is this not so?” 

The tapping of her foot ceased, and a rich color surged 
from neck to forehead. ‘It is true, sefior. You have been 
very considerate to your chattel.” 

““Nay, not chattel, but equal.” 

“Equal and slave do not pair in the same traces.’’ She 
turned upon him proudly. 

“‘Sefiorita Mercedes Juana de Montomayor, I have asked 
you to be my wife.”” The buccaneer bowed low. His hand 
lay upon his heart. “I am the captive of my love for you.” 

“Wife! Love!’ blazed the girl. ‘‘The wife of a pirate! 
The love of an outlaw, against whom every hand but that of 
a scoundrel is raised, upon whose head a price is set! You 
flatter yourself, sefior capitan.” 


EVER had she seemed so beautiful as now, when she 

taunted him upon his own safe soil. There, surrounded 
by a hundred cut-throats tamed only by his courage and his 
voice, and within range of the guns of the vessel that had 
looted and sunk the Spanish ship upon which she had sailed 
from Cartagena in her uncle’s care, she proudly defied him. 
Not even this nobleman had been left alive, and she had been 
the captain’s prize, for whose sake he had resigned his share 
of treasure—helpless, hopeless and persistently wooed! 

She had ignored the meaning glances of the crew, and she 
had come more and more to rely upon the hereditary chiv- 
alry of the man who within the lawless limits of the Spanish 
Main owned her, body and soul. 

“Sefiorita Mercedes” — Montbar saw blood-red for a mo- 
ment, then controlled himself—‘ I want no unwilling bride.” 


“Then you don’t want me,”’ she countered fiercely. 

“I want you with all my heart and life.” : 

He spoke so passionately that her eyes softened. For in 
his voice. she heard truth and in his face she saw pain. 

“Then set me free and abide the issue on the act.” 

“You are free,” he answered simply. 

‘‘Free!’’ Mercedes stormed. “Five thousand leagues from 
Spain! My uncle murdered! It is a merry jest.” 

“Sefiorita Mercedes,” the outlaw pleaded, “‘if we had met 
in _— or in fair France, couldst thou not have loved 
me ” 

“Ah,” sighed the girl, lowering her eyes. 

“My love is like a loadstone that would draw thy heart 
to me.” 

“But not the love of a pirate, sefior capitan.” 

“The love of a nobleman of France? Answer me, Mercedes. 
The love of a free nobleman?” 


HE girl hesitated. She turned her face to the setting 
sun. Already the horizon was filled with clouds that 
looked as if they had been thrown up by a vast explosion. 

“Sooner would I take the milk of the manchineel and rub 
it within mine eyes and be ever blind than not win thy love, 
Mercedes.”’ All the longing and waiting of a nature stirret 
to its depths by a great passion was openly revealed to his 
captive. 

She turned from the wonderful sunset to her pleading 
lover. Her eyes shone soft. They were even a little flooded. 
‘“Montbar,” she said, touching him lightly on the arm, “ why 
should I veil my heart? I give thee thy choice: Forsake thy 
desperadoes, thy life of crime. Hie thee to France and woe 
me in my father’s house or—forsake me! The house of 
Montomayor allies itself with no pirate.” 

“Mercedes!” The strong man paled with his unexpected 
happiness. ‘‘Thou dost love me”; he raised his arms t0 
embrace her. 

“Nay, nay, Montbar.” She now spoke like a queen. Do 
thou make thy choice; and if thou choosest me, I will not 
say thee nay. For thou art all man and all courage. Thou 
lackest only the nobility of a high allegiance.” 
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3 The captain listened and unconsciously turned.. His eyes 
Rested upon 1 he grotesque, humpbacked roots of a silk-cotton 
Bee not fifty feet from the beach. He murmured to himself: 


3 rng the foot of it is all my gold-—thousands of pieces 
ight. 


r 


© But the girl caught the words. Her eyes were now clear 


deold. Had she acknowledged too much? Had her pride 


her too soon? Had she been unmaidenly? ‘Where 


nestlin 


we is ——" she quoted sarcastically, and stopped. 
he man whirled and caught her hand masterfully. “Thou 
Udy We sail for France.” 
the treasure?” 
wy ou.art my treasure and my life. Let it rot for aye!” 
“Wh. Mercedes did not snatch her hand away. 
—e the ship is pitched we start.” 
——” the girl whispered. 
heaven, Mercedes, do not madden me.”’ He bent 
ag her hand, and his lips burned on her flesh. “I go 
ef my men,” 


a I, my lord, will watch the glory of the clouds, and 
I 


F | HE girl leaned over the rail and watched the approach- 


Ing olive coast. 


leamed. High up, in the darkening green, a fire 


Here and there a house, topped by a red roof, 
g in a riot of foliage. Far above, inland, 
ighest mountain was hidden in a gray cloud 
arboard rling tentacles. The sun had already set to 
er. Her ut the girl had no eye for that Caribbean won- 
estinatio a riveted upon the island, the tropical 
" eighteen hundred miles of slow steaming. 

urryin ey This daughter of bleak New England, of 
lus of blinding snow, of intolerably slow springs, 
alms, of a penetrating mist, had always dreamed of royal 
anges then eats that fringed the water’s edge, and of 
ery afomat: gleamed like lanterns in the dark. Why, the 
Dwer latit ri smell of limes had driven her crazy for the 
Onservative ri and here she was, the only daughter of a 
is ancestral oe who for generations back had clung to 
a! home and climate and profession. And now 


€ peak of the h 
at cast off swi 


the impossible dream had been accomplished only through 
the necessity of a physician’s decree. The spice island of 
Grenada loomed before her. 

“Well, Mercy?” The quiet voice of her father aroused 
her from her reverie. ‘‘The captain says it’s too late to go 
into the harbor. We've to anchor outside.’”’ Mr. Raeburn 
spoke with tired tones. 

“But, father, can’t we go ashore to-night? See, there are 
the lights. Isn’t it wonderful!” 


ge elderly gentleman did not answer. He was used to 
yielding to his daughter’s whims, when they didn’t inter- 
fere with his practice. But now he was tired—tired and wor- 
ried. This enforced rest was almost his first vacation in a 
moderately successful career. Months of idleness lay drearily 
before him, and he was appalled at the outlook. He took a 
couple of steps backward and slumped into a deck chair. 

In the stillness the tinkle of engine bells could be heard 
distinctly. The vessel shuddered to the reverse of the screw. 
There was a sharp command, and the rattle of the chain 
proclaimed that the anchor was down and the first stage of 
the great adventure accomplished. 

The English voice of the steward awoke the girl from her 
ecstasy. She could never get accustomed to the English 
accent; she could hardly understand the words. ‘Will you 
get off at Grenada, miss, or go on to Trinidad?” 

“Grenada, of course. Isn’t that so, father?” 

Mr. Raeburn shuffled to his feet and nodded absently. 

“Then the harbor master is in the saloon waiting for you.” 

The two passengers followed the steward down the short 
companionway. They found themselves before a babbling 
mob of Negroes in ragged caps and torn costumes. 

High above the hubbub a voice could be heard. “I’m 
Brown, mahrster. I’m a good man. Trust Brown to take 
you ashore, mahrster.” 

The soft eyes of the dark harbor master regarded the 
vibrant girl with a gentle smile, and then his gaze wandered 
to the broken man by her side. 

“Can’t we get ashore to-night?” Mercy spoke with 
almost impatient quickness natural to her nationality. 


But Mercy Stepped Out as Into a Reality. Why, it Was Just as if She Were Coming Back 


Herbert Ward 
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“Oh, yes, Miss Raeburn.” The harbor master’s white 
teeth gleamed. ‘You'll have to row around the point.” 

“I’m Brown, mahrster,” like a Greek chorus the harsh 
voice reached the saloon above the hubbub. 

“Will Brown do?” 

“Brown is a very good boatman, miss.” 

So Brown of the tattered shirt, who believed in howling 
advertisement, gathered them in, and a bargain was struck 
that made him rich for a week, and caused Mercy to think 
that she was little better than a thief. 

Their fellow passengers, all bound for Trinidad, crowded 
about. Good-bys flew from mouth to mouth. The harbor 
master, tall, important, from the top of the gangway gave 
staccato orders, and before they knew it they had dropped 
down the swaying steps and were seated in the stern of the 
little boat. There was no reflection ahead upon the waters 
as they rowed into the black night. 


IKE a lance the sun shot over the peak of the mountain 

and smote the girl straight in the eyes. She leaped from 

under the net and ran to the window. Never had she 
visioned such beauty as this. 

Over the red-tiled roofs lay the bay, soft as an uncut 
emerald, and beyond stretched the lagoon, swiftly losing the 
rosy reflection of the morning clouds. There was the high 
mountain with the cloud and the amphitheater of palms and 
nestling houses, and there beyond the harbor lay a paradise 
of a park sweeping to the water’s edge. To the right 
careened a sharp precipice, and then the ever-decreasing 
line of shore swept away until it ceased abruptly in a sea as 
calm as the lily pond sheltered by the 
old home mill. 

The girl breathed heavily. Her ec- 
stasy gave her actual pain. Some- 
thing seemed to snap within her. 
Was it the convulsion of a fettered 
heart breaking for the 
first time the tendrils of 
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Goaded to desperation 
Lily breaks with her fam- 
ily and flees for refuge to 
the mysterious house on 
Cardew Way. The mut- 
terings of the approaching 
storm are heard as the 
long-heralded strike is 
called and the great Car- 
dew Mills go down. 
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A synopsis of the preceding chapters will be found on page 114 


XVII (Continued) 


IM DOYLE was very content those days. There had 

been a time when Jim Doyle was the honest advocate of 

labor, a flaming partisan of those who worked with their 
hands. But he had traveled a long road since then, from 
dreamer to conspirator. Once he had planned to build up; 
now he plotted to tear down. 

His weekly paper had enormous power. In the English 
editions he was fairly cautious, but the editions in the 
tongues of the foreign labor element were ingeniously 
altered. Thus, in English, he preached the rights of labor, 


.although with a radical basis; but in the Polish or Lith- 


uanian or Russian editions he advocated the overthrow of 
all centralized government and considered the wages system 
robbery. Under it workers were slaves and employers of 
workers slave masters. It was with such phrases that he had 
for months been consistently inflaming the inflammable 
foreign element in and around the city, and not the foreign 
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element only. A certain percentage of American-born work- 
men fell before the hammerlike blows of his words, re- 
peated and driven home each week. 

He had no scruples and preached none. He preached only 
revolt and in that revolt defiance of all existing laws. He 
advocated bloodshed, arson, sabotage of all sorts, as a means 
to an end. Fanatic he was, but practical fanatic, and the 
more dangerous for that. He had viewed the failure of the 
plan to capture the city of Seattle in February with irrita- 
tion, but without discouragement. They had acted prema- 
turely there. That was all. The plan had been well enough 
conceived; the Reds were to capture and destroy the power 


-plants, the waterworks and the gas tanks, and to capture 


the city. An unarmed citizenry, without light or street cars 
or water, would be at their mercy. But the mayor of 
Seattle had learned in time, and after a battle the Reds had 
been dispersed. 

Then it had been tried in Boston, and this time the police 
had gone out. That would have been their chance, but 
Boston, too, was badly organized and had no overwhelming 
foreign element. Boston had been the second mistake. There 
must not be a third. He was convinced that one success 
meant a nation-wide uprising. He was in touch with Red 
leaders all over the country, and in a few months more 


E DID not bother to conceal his views. He posed, to 
such groups as Lily met, as a visionary; he retained 
a more or less loose connection with the Federation of 
Labor, which feared and distrusted him, but which, while 
knowing that he was a dangerous influence among a certain 
element in their organizations, did not suspect his real 
power. And the police, watching him more or less casu- 
ally, found old Anthony’s niece visiting his house and re- 
laxed their vigilance. 
It was only incidental to Jim Doyle that old Anthony 
should go with the rest when the crash came. But he found 


“If My Grandfather Uses Low and Detestable Means to Spy on Me He Deserves What He Gets, Doesn’t He?” : 

4 


Ae 
a saturnine pleasure in being old Anthony’s Nemesis. Hf ; 
meant to be that. He steadily widened the breach betwe K 
Lily and her family, and he watched the progress of 
affair with Louis Akers with relish. He had not sought! 
articular form of revenge, but Fate had thrust it into? 
ands, and he meant to be worthy of the opportunity. * 
was in no hurry. He had extraordinary patience, ant” 
rather liked sitting back and watching the slow «levelopm™ 
of his plans. 


AFEW days after Lily had had her talk with Eling 
Doyle found a way to widen the gulf between Lily] 
her grandfather. Elinor seldom left the house, and Lily 
done some shopping for her. The two women ver 
Elinor’s bedroom, opening small parcels, when he knoo*™ 
and came in. P 
“T don’t like to disturb the serenity of this happy fam 
group,” he said, “but I am inclined to think that a c™y 
gentleman, standing not far from a certain young lad} Fi 
taxicab, belongs to a certain department of ovr great 
government. And from his unflattering lack ©! interest 
me, that he 
Elinor half rose, terrified. ‘Not the police, jim? 
“Sit down,” he said in a tone Lily had never hea 
use before—and to Lily more gently: “I am not altoge? 


rd 


surprised. As a matter of fact, I have known it for ™3y 
time. Your esteemed grandfather seems to take a 4¢?"® 
terest in your movements these days.” 

“Do you mean that I am being followed?” fe 

“I’m afraid so. You see, you are a very important P i 
and, if you will venture in the slums which surroun® 
Cardew Mills you should be protected. At any tm gy 
instance, Aunt Elinor and I may despoil you of those P"§ 
you wear so casually and Ee he ¢ 

“Don’t talk like that, Jim,” Elinor protested. 5 
very pale. ‘Are you sure he is watching Lily?” 
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A tremendous and swiftly moving story 
of the clash of anarchy and Americanism 


in a proud steel city. 
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away. ‘She looked like the sort that would 
be running out at nights,” she would say. 
Or: ‘She wouldn’t take telling, and I 
know the way you like your things, Willy. 
I could see by looking at her that she couldn’t 
cook at all.” 

She cherished the delusion that he was improv- 
ing and gaining flesh under her ministrations, and 
there was a sort of jealousy in her care for him. 
She wanted to yield to no one the right to sit 
proudly behind one of her heavy, tasteless pies, 
and say: 

“Now, I made this for you, Willy, because I 
know country boys like pies. Just see if that crust 
isn’t nice.” 


it, Mrs. Boyd?” Willy would exclaim. 
“IT certainly did.” 


N D to please her Willy Cameron would clear 
his plate. He rather ran to digestive tablets 
those days, and Edith, surprising him with one at 
the kitchen sink one evening, accused him roundly 
of hypocrisy. 

“T don’t know why you stay, anyhow,” she 
said, staring into the yard where Jinx was busily 
engaged, in burying a bone in the heliotrope bed. 
“The food’s awful. I’m used to it, but you’re 
not.” 

“You don’t eat anything, Edith.” 

Edith flashed a quick glance at him. 

“I’m not hungry somehow. Willy, I wish you’d 
go away. What right have you got to tie up with 
us, anyhow? We’re a poor lot. You're not com- 
fortable, and you know it. D’you know where she 
is now?” “She” in the vernacular of the house 
was always Mrs. Boyd. “She forgot to make your 
bed, and she’s doing it now.” 

He ran upstairs, and putting Mrs. Boyd forcibly 
into a chair made up his own bed, awkwardly and 
— an eye on her chest, which rose and fell alarm- 
ingly. 

It was after that that he warned Edith. 

“She’s not strong,” he said. ‘‘She needs care 
and—well, she needs to be happy. That’s up to 
the three of us. For one thing, she must not. have 
a shock of any kind. I’m going to warn Dan 
against exploding paper bags; she goes white 


Dan was at a meeting, and Willy dried the sup- 


“A Fellow Working for the Cardews Never Gets Ahead. What Chance Has He? It Takes All He Can Get to Live” 


meee her an ugly look. ‘‘Who else?” he inquired 

; Lily sat still, frozen with anger. So this was her grand- 
ather’s method of dealing with her. He could not lock her 
up, but he would know, day by day and hour by hour, what 


mshe was doing. She could see him reading carefully his 


wicked little notes on her day. Perhaps he was watching her 
mail too. 
Then when he had secured a hateful total he would go to 
th father, and together they would send her away some- 
“ oer from Louis Akers. If he was watching her 
Th. too he would know that Louis was in love with her. 
— would rake up all the things that belonged in the past 
th Was done with and they would recite them to her. As 
they mattered now! 
he went to the window and looked out. Yes, she had 
He must have been hanging 


around for days, his face unconsciously impressing itself 


upon her. 
When she turned: 


ayes 1S coming to dinner, isn’t he?” 
es 


with go" don’t mind, Aunt Nellie, I think I'll dine out 
“RB im somewhere. I -want to talk to him alone.” 
But the detective a 
frowned. 
= 2 y grandfather uses low and detestable means to spy 
ne, Aunt Nellie, he deserves what he gets, doesn’t he?”’ 
he a tog Akers came at half past six, he found that 
with he 7 crying, but she greeted him calmly enough, 
was T head held high. Elinor, watching her, thought she 
ery like old Anthony himself just then. 


XVIII 


Ly CAMERON came home from a night class in 
her de etallurgy the evening after the day Lily had made 


night aration of independence and let himself in with his 


Boyd’s 


y. There was a light-in the little parlor, and Mrs. 
Tagile silhouette against the window shade. He was 


not surprised at that. She had developed a maternal affec- 
tion for him stronger than any she showed for either Edith 
or Dan. She revealed it in rather touching ways, too, keep- 
ing accounts when he accused her of gross extravagance, for 
she spent Dan’s swollen wages wastefully; making him 
coffee late at night, and forcing him to drink it, although it 
kept him awake for hours; and never going to bed unfil he 
was safely closeted in his room at the top of the stairs. 


HE CAME in as early as possible, therefore, for he had 
had Doctor Smalley in to see her, and the result had 
been unsatisfactory. 

“Heart’s bad,” said the doctor, when they had retired to 
Willy’s room. ‘Leaks like a sieve. And there may be an 
aneurism. Looks like it, anyhow.” 

Willy passed a tired hand across his face. 

“What is there to do?” he asked, feeling helpless and 

extremely shocked. “‘We might send her somewhere, I 
suppose.” 
m Nothing to do. Don’t send her away; she’d die of lone- 
liness. Keep her quiet and keep her happy. Don’t let her 
worry. She only has a short time, I should say, and you 
can’t lengthen it. It would be shortened, of course, if she 
had a shock, or anything like that.” 

“Shall I tell the family?” 

“What's the use?” asked Doctor Smalley philosophically. 
“If they start to fuss over her she’ll be sure to suspect some- 
thing.” 

rs he went down the stairs he looked about him. The 
hall was fresh with new paper and white paint, and in the 
yard at the rear, visible through an open door, the border of 
annuals was putting out its first blossoms. 

“Nice little place you’ve got here,’ he observed. “I 
think I see the fine hand of Miss Edith, eh?” 

“Yes,”’ said Willy Cameron gravely. 

He had made renewed efforts to get a servant after that, 
but the invalid herself balked him. When he found an appli- 
cant Mrs. Boyd would sit, very much the grande dame, and 
question her, although she always ended by sending her 


4 every time he does it.” 


per dishes for Edith. 

She was silent and morose. Finally she said: 
“‘She’s not very strong for me, Willy. You needn’t 
look so shocked. It’s plain enough. She loves 
Dan and you, but not me. I don’t mind, you know. She 
doesn’t know it, but I do.” 

is very proud of you.” 

“That’s different. You're right, though. Pride’s her 
middle name. It nearly killed her at first to take a roomer, 
because she is always thinking of what the neighbors will say. 
That’s why she hates me sometimes.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t talk that way.” 

Edith tossed her head. 

“But it’s true. That fool of a Hodge woman there at the 
corner came in here one day last winter and filled her up 
with a lot of talk about me, and she’s been queer to me ever 
since.’’, 

“You are a very good daughter.” 

She eyed him furtively. If only he wouldn’t always be- 
lieve in her! It was almost worse than to have him know the 
truth. But he went along with his head in the clouds; all 
women were good and all men meant well. Sometimes it 
worked out; Dan, for instance. Dan was trying to live up 
to him. But it was too late for her—forever too late. 


i WAS Willy Cameron’s night off, and they went, the 
three of them, to the movies that evening. To Mrs. Boyd 
the movies was the acme of dissipation. She would, if 
warned in advance, spend the entire day with her hair in 
curlers, and once there she feasted her starved romantic 
soul to repletion. 

But that night the always overcrowded building was sti- 
fling, and without any warning Edith suddenly got up and 
walked toward the door. There was something odd about her 
walk and Willy followed her, but she turned on him almost 
fiercely outside. 

“IT wish you’d let me alone,”’ she said, and then swayed a 
little. ‘I’m going home,’’ she said. ‘‘ You stay with her. 
= for heaven’s sake don’t stare at me like that. I’m ail 
right.” 

She fairly glowered at him. 

Nevertheless, he took her home, Edith obstinately silent 
and sullen and Willy anxious and perplexed. 


“You don’t really mean to say that you made 
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At the door she said: ‘‘ Now go back to her and tell her 
I just got sick of the picture. It was the smells in that 
rotten place.” 

‘“‘T wish you’d see a doctor.” 

She looked at him with suspicious eyes. 
Smalley in on me I’ll leave home.” 

“Will you go to bed?” 

“‘T’ll go to bed all right.” 

He had found things rather more difficult after that—two 
women, both ill and refusing to acknowledge it, and the 
prospect of Dan’s being called out by the union. Try as he 
would he could not introduce any habit of thrift into the 
family. Dan’s money came and went, and on Saturday 
nights there was not only nothing left, but often a deficit. 

Dan, skillfully worked upon outside, began to develop a 
grievance also, and on his rare evenings at home or at the 
table he would voice his wrongs. “It’s just hand to mouth 
all the time,” he would grumble. ‘A fellow working for the 
Cardews never gets ahead. What chance has he got any- 
how? Ittakesall he can get tolive.” 

Willy Cameron began to see that 
the trouble was not with Dan, but 


“If you run 
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“But, Willy 
. or I shall have to carry you,” he threatened. 

It was an old joke between them, and she rose, smiling, 
her thin face illumined with the sense of being looked after. 
‘“‘He’s that domineering,”’ she said to Ellen, ‘that I can’t 
call my soul my own.” 

“Good night,” Ellen said briefly. 

Willy stood at the foot of the stairs and watched her going 
up. He knew she liked him to do that, that she would expect 
to find him there when she reached the top and looked down. 

“Good night,” he called. ‘‘ Both windows open. I shall 
go outside to see.” 

Then he went back to Ellen, still standing primly over 
her Lares and Penates. ‘‘ Now tell me about it,” he said. 
“I’ve left them. There has been a terrible fuss, and when 
Miss Lily left to-night, I did too.” 

“She left her home?” 


with his womenfolks. And Dan 
was one of thousands. His wages 
went for food, too much food, food 
spoiled in cooking. There were men, 
with able women behind them, 
making less than Dan and saving 
money. 


- EEP some of it out and bank 
it,’’ he suggested. 

But Dan sneered: ‘And have a 
store bill a mile long. You know 
mother as well as I do. She means 
well, but she’s a fool with money.” 

He counted his hours from the 
time he entered the mill until he 
left it, but he revealed once that 
there were long idle periods when 
the heating was going on when he 
and the other men of the furnace 
crew sat and waited, doing noth- 
ing. ‘But I’m there all right,” he 
said. “I’m not playing golf or rid- 
ing in my automobile. I’m on the 
job eight hours.” 

“Well,” said Willy Cameron, 
“I’m on the job about eleven hours 
a day, and I wear out more shoe 
leather than trousers seats at that. 
But it doesn’t seem to hurt me.” 

“It’s a question of principle,” 
said Dan doggedly. ‘‘I’ve got no 
personal kick, y’ understand. Only 
I’m not getting anywhere, and 
something’s got to be done about 

So on the evening of the day after 
Lily had made her declaration of in- 
dependence, Willy Cameron made 
his way rather heavily toward the 
Boyd house. He was very tired. 
He had already made one or two 
speeches for Hendricks before local 
ward organizations, and he was 
working hard at his night class in 
metallurgy. He had had a letter 
from his mother, too,and he thought 
he read homesickness between the 
lines. He was not at all sure where 
his duty lay, yet to quit now, to 
leave Mr. Hendricks and the Boyds 
flat, seemed to be impossible. 

He had tried to see Lily, too, and 
failed. She had been very gentle 
over the telephone, but, attuned as 
he was to every inflection of her 
voice, he had thought there was 
unhappiness in it—almost despair. 
She had pleaded a week of engage- 
ments. 

sorry,” she had said. “I'll 
call you up next week some time. 
I have a lot of things I want to talk 
over with you.” 

But he knew she was avoiding 
him. 


ND he knew that he ought to 
see her. Through Mr. Hendricks 
he had learned something more 
about Jim Doyle, the real Doyle, 
and he felt that she should know the 
nature of the accusations against 
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And he prevailed over her protests in the end. It was no 
until he saw her settled there, hiding her sense of strangeneg 
under an impassive mask, that he went downstairs again anq 
took his hat from its hook. 

Lily must go back home, he felt. It was unthinkable that 
she should break with her family and go to the Doyles, }y 
had too little self-consciousness to doubt the propriety of his 
own interference, too much love for her to care whether she 
resented that interference. And he was filled with a vay 
anger at Jim Doyle. He saw in all this, somehow, Doyle’, 
work; how it would play into Doyle’s plans to have Anthony 
Cardew’s granddaughter a member of his household. }, 
would take her away from there if he had to carry her, 

He was a long time in getting to the mill district, and, 
longer time still in finding Cardew Way. At an all-night 
pharmacy he learned which was the house, and his deter. 
mined movements took on a sort of uncertainty. It was very 
late. Ellen had waited for him for some time. If Lily was jp 
that sinister, darkened house across the street, the family 

; had probably retired. And for the 
first time, too, he began to doubt if 


him. Lily mixed up with a band of 
traitors, Lily of the white flame of 
patriotism, was unthinkable. She 
must not go to the house on Car- 
dew Way. A man’s loyalty was like 
a woman’s virtue; it could not be questionable. There was 
no middle ground. 

He heard voices as he entered the house, and to his amaze- 
ment found Ellen in the parlor. She was sitting very stiff 
on the edge of her chair, her hat slightly crooked and a suit- 
case and brown paper bundle at her feet. 

Mrs. Boyd was entertaining her. “I make it a point to 
hold my head high,” she was saying. ‘I guess there was talk 
when I took a boarder, but—is that you, Willy?” 

“Why, Miss Ellen!” he said. ‘And looking as though 
headed for a journey!” 

Ellen’s face did not relax. She had been sitting there for 
an hour, letting Mrs. Boyd’s prattle pour over her like a 
rain and thinking meanwhile her own bitter thoughts. “I 
am, Willy. Only I didn’t wait for my money and the bank’s 
closed, and I came to borrow ten dollars, if you have it.” 

That told him she was in trouble; but Mrs. Boyd, 
amiably hospitable and reveling in a fresh audience, showed 
no sign of departing. ‘‘She says she’s been living at the 
Cardew’s,” she put in, rocking valiantly. ‘‘I guess most any 
place would seem tame after that. I do hear, Miss Hart, that 
Mrs. Howard Cardew only wears her clothes once and then 
gives them away.” She hitched the chair away from the 
fireplace, where it showed every indication of going up the 
chimney. ‘I call that downright wasteful,” she offered. 

Willy glanced at his watch, which had been his father’s 
and bore the inscription ‘James Duncan Cameron, 1876” 
inside the case. ‘Eleven o’clock,” he said sternly, ‘‘and me 


Doyle would let him see her. She 
might even refuse to see him. 

Nevertheless, the urgency to get 
her away from there, if she were 
there, prevailed at last, and a strip 
of light in an upper window, as 
from an imperfectly fitting blind 
assured him that someone was still 
awake in the house. He went across 
the street and opening the gate 
strode up the walk. 


immediately he was 
confronted by the figure of a 
man who had been concealed by the 
trunk of one of the trees. He lounged 
forward, huge, menacing, yet not 
entirely hostile. ‘‘ Who is it?” de. 
manded ‘the figure, blocking his 
way. 

“T want to see Mr. Doyle.” 

“What about?” 

“T’ll tell him that,” said Willy 
Cameron. 

““What’s your name?” 

“That’s my business too,” said 
Mr. Cameron, with disarming pleas- 
antness. 

‘Blame private about your busi- 
ness, aren’t you?” jeered the sentry, 
still in cautious tones. “Well, you 
can write it down on a piece of 
paper and mail it to him. He’s busy 
now.” 

‘* All I want to do,’’ persisted Mr. 
William Wallace Cameron, growing 
slightly giddy with repressed fury, 
“isto ring that doorbell and ask him 
a question. I’m going to do it too.” 

There was rather an interesting 
moment then, because the figure 
lunged at Mr. Cameron, and Mr. 
Cameron, stooping low and swiftly 
as well as to one side, and at the 
same instant becoming a fighting 
Scot, which means a cool-eyed mad- 
man, got in one or two rather neat 
effects with his fists. The first took 
the shadow just below his breast 
bone, and the left caught him at 
that angle of the jaw where a small 
cause sometimes produces a large 
effect. The figure sat down on the 
brick walk and grunted, and Mr. 
Cameron, judging that he had 
about ten seconds’ leeway, felt in 
the dazed person’s right-hand 
pocket for the revolver he knew 
would be there and secured it. 
The sitting figure made puffing, 
feeble attempts to prevent him, but 
there was no real struggle. 


R. CAMERON himself was 

feeling extremely triumphant 
and as strong as a lion. He was 
rather sorry no one had seen the 
affair, but that of course was sub 
conscious. And he was more cheer 
ful than he had been for some days. 
He had been up against so many 
purely intangible obstacles lately 
that it was a relief to find one he 
could use his fists on. 


“But Not Soon, Louis,’”’ She Said, Holding Him Off. ‘‘And—I Ought to Tell You—I Don’t 


Think We Will be Happy Together’’ 


She nodded. ‘It’s awful, Willy. I don’t know all of it; 
but they’ve been having her followed, or her grandfather 
did. I think there’sa man init. Followed! And her a good 
girl! Her grandfather’s been treating her like a dog for 
weeks. We all noticed it. And to-night there was a quarrel, 
with all of them at her like a pack of dogs and her governess 
crying in the hall. I just went up and packed my things.” 

“‘Where did she go?” 


““T DON’T know. I got hera taxicab, and she only took one 
bag. I went right off to the housekeeper and told her I 
wouldn’t stay, and they could send my money after me.”’ 

“Did you notice the number of the taxicab?”’ 

“‘T never thought of it.” 

He saw it all with terrible distinctness. The man was 
Akers, of course. Then, if she had left her home rather than 
give him up, she was really in love with him. He had too 
much common sense to believe she had fled to Louis Akers’ 
protection, however. That was the last thing she would do. 
She would have gone to a hotel or to the Doyle house. 

shouldn’t have left home, Ellen.” 

“They drove her out, I tell you,’’ Ellen cried irritably; 
“that’s what it amounted to. Thereare things no high-minded 
girl will stand. Can you lend me some money, Willy?” 

He felt in his pocket, producing a handful of loose money. 
“Of course you can have all I’ve got,” he said. ‘ But you 
must not go to-night, Miss Ellen. It’s too late. I’ll give you 
my room and go in with Dan Boyd.” 


“ Now I'll have a few words with 
you, my desperate friend,” he said. 
*“T’ve got your gun, and I’m wicked 
with a revolver, because I’ve never 
fired one, and there's a sort of hom 
cidal beginner’s luck about the thing. If you move or speak 
I'll shoot it into you first and, when it’s empty, I'll choke! 
down your throat and strangle you to death.” 

After which ferocious speech he strolled up the path, 
revolver in hand, and rang the doorbell. ® 

He put the weapon in his pocket then, but he kept his 
hand upon it. He had read somewhere that a revolve! 
was quite usable from a pocket. There were heavy, delib 
erate footsteps inside and the door was flung open. *° 
glare of light followed it, however. 

There was a man there, alarmingly tall, who seemed 2 
stare at him and then beyond him into the yard. “Well! 

“Are you Mr. Doyle?” 

am.” 

“My name is Cameron, Mr. Doyle. I have had a smal 
difference with your watchdog, but he finally let me by. 

“I’m afraid I don’t understand. I have no dog.” " 

“The sentry you keep posted then.” Mr. Cameron dis 
liked fencing. od 

“Ah!” said Mr. Doyle urbanely. “You have happet 
on one of my good friends, I see. 1 have many enemies, Mr. 
Cameron—was that the name? And my friends sometimé 
like to keep an eye on me. It is rather touching.” 

He was smiling, Mr. Cameron knew, and his anger ros 
afresh. “Very touching,” said Mr. Cameron, “but if ® 
bothers me going out you may be short one friend. Mr. 
Doyle, Miss Lily Cardew left her home to-night. I want™ 
know if she is here.” 
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“Are you sent by her family?” { heard. 


“T have asked you if she is here.” 
Jim Doyle apparently deliberated. 
“My niece is here, although just why 
you should interest yourself is ky 
“May I see her?” 
“T regret to say she has retired.” hs 
“T think she would see me.” t 

A door opened into the hall, throw- Gee 
ing a shaft of light on the wall across ; 
and letting out the sounds of many 
voices. 

“Shut that door,” said Doyle, wheeling sharply. It was 
closed at once. ‘‘ Now,” he said, turning to his visitor, “I'll 
tell you this. My niece is here’ (he emphasized the “ my’’). 
“She has come to me for refuge, and I intend to give it to 
her. You won’t see her to-night and, if you come from her 
people you can tell them she came here of her own free will, 
and that if she stays it will be because she wants to. Joe!” 
he called into the darkness. 

“Yes,” came a sullen voice from close at hand after a 
moment’s hesitation. 

“Show this gentleman out.” 

All at once Willy Cameron was staring at a closed door, 
on the inner side of which a bolt was being slipped into 
place. Somehow he felt absurd and futile and not at all 
like a lion. 

a the revolver in his hand, he went calmly down the 
steps. 

“Don’t bother about the gate, Joe,” he said. ‘“‘I like to 
open my own gates. And—don’t try any tricks, Joe. Get 
back to your kennel.” 


FEARFUL mutterings followed that remark, but the 
shadow retired, and he made an undisturbed exit to the 
street. Once on the street car, the entire episode became 
unreal and theatrical, with only Joe’s revolver in his pocket 
to prove its reality. 

It was after midnight when, shoes in hand, he crept up the 
stairs to Dan’s room and, careful not to disturb him, slipped 
Into his side of the double bed. He did not sleep 
atall. He lay there, facing the fact that Lily had 
delivered herself voluntarily into the hands of the 
fnemy of her house, and not only of her house, 
an enemy of the country. That conference that 
hight was a sinister one. Brought to book about 
it, Doyle might claim it as a labor meeting. Or- 
ganizers planning a strike might, did, indeed, hold 
secret conferences, but they did not post armed 
guards. They opened business offices and brought ‘ 
in the press men and shouted their grievances for 
the world to hear. 

his was different. This was anarchy. And in 
‘very city it was going on, this rallying of the mal- 
contents, the idlers, the envious and the dangerous, 
'o the red flag. Organized labor gathered together 
the workmen. Men like Doyle were or- 
ganizing the riffraff of the country. They 
secured a small percentage of pseudo- 
intellectuals and idealists, and taught them 
4 so-called internationalism which under 
the name of brotherhood was a scheme of 
Pillage and arson. They allied with them- 
selves imported laborers from Europe, men 


“YouHaveNoRightto 
Condemn a Man Un- f 

“Unheard! 
(| I Tell You I Know 
‘ All About Him. The 
Man is an Anarchist, 
a Rake, a—Dog’”’ 


with everything to gain and nothing to 
} lose, and by magnifying real grievances 
i and inflaming them with imaginary ones 
were building out of this material the 
ie rank and file of the anarchist army. 
i And against it, what? 
On toward morning he remembered 
; something and sat bolt upright in bed. 
— Edith had once mentioned knowing of a 
secret telephone. She had known Louis 
Akers very well. He might have told her 
what she knewor have shown her in some 
braggart moment. A certain type of man was unable to 
keep a secret from a woman. But that would imply 
For the first time he wondered what Edith’s relations with 
Louis Akers might have been. 


XIX 


Sh surface peace of the house on Cardew Way, the even 
tenor of Lily’s days there, the feeling she had of sanctu- 
ary, did not offset her clear knowledge that she had done 
a cruel and impulsive thing. Even her grandfather, whose 
anger had driven her away, she remembered now as a feeble 
old man, fighting his losing battle in a changing world, and 
yet with a sort of mistaken heroism hoisting his colors to 
the end. 

She had determined, that first night in Elinor’s immacu- 
late guest room, to go back the next day. They had been 
right at home, by all the tenets to which they adhered so 
religiously. She had broken the unwritten law not to break 
bread with an enemy of her house. She had done what they 
had expressly forbidden, and, what was more, she had done 
it over and over. 

“On top of all this,” old Anthony had said, after reading 
the tale of her delinquencies from some notes in his hand, 
“you dined last night openly at the St.- Elmo Hotel with 
this same Louis Akers, a man openly my enemy and openly 
of impure life.” 

Lily shook her head. 

“T do not believe he is your enemy.” 


“He is one of the band of anarchists who have repeatedly 
threatened to kill me.” 

“Oh, Lily, Lily!” said her mother. 

But it was to her father, standing grave and still, that 
Lily replied. ‘I don’t believe that, father. He is not 
a murderer. If you would let him come here is 

“‘Never in this house,” said old Anthony, savagely crush- 
ing his notes in his hand. ‘‘He will come here over my 
dead body.” 

“You have no right to condemn a man unheard.” 

“Unheard! I tell you I know all about him. The man 
is an anarchist, a rake, a—dog.”’ 

“Just a moment, father,’’ Howard had put in quietly. 
“Lily, do you care for this man? I mean by that, do you 
want to marry him?” 

“He has asked me. I have not given him any answer yet. 
I don’t want to marry a man my family will not receive. It 
wouldn’t be fair to him.” 

This speech drove old Anthony into a frenzy and led him 
to a bitterness of language that turned Lily cold and obsti- 
nate. 

She heard him through, with her father vainly trying to 
break in and save the situation. 

Then she said coldly, ‘‘I am sorry you feel that way about 
it,” and turned and left the room. 


Ste had made no plan, of course. She hated doing theatri- 
cal things. But sbut in her bedroom with the doors locked, 
Anthony’s furious words came back, his threats, his bitter 
sneers. She felt strangely alone too. In all the great house 
she had no one to support her. Mademoiselle, her father 
and mother, even the servants, were tacitly aligned with 
the opposition—except Ellen. She had felt lately that Ellen 
in her humble way had espoused her cause. She had sent 
for Ellen. 

In spite of the warmth of her greeting, Lily had felt 
a reserve in Aunt Elinor’s welcome. It was as though 
she was determinedly making the best of a bad situation. 

“T had to do it, Aunt Elinor,’’ she said when they had 
gone to the room set aside for Lily upstairs, 

There was a labor conference, Doyle had ex- 
- plained, being held below. 

“T know,” said Elinor. “I understand. I'll 
pin back the curtains so you can open your 
windows. The night air is so smoky here.” 

“TI am afraid mother will grieve about it 
terribly.” 

“1 think she will,” said Elinor with her quiet 
gravity. ‘‘ You are all she has.” 

“She has father. She cares more for him 
than for anything in the world.” 

“Would you like some ice water, dear?” 

Some time later Lily roused from the light 
sleep of emotional exhaustion. She had thought 
she heard Willy Cameron’s voice. But that was 

absurd, of course, and she lay back to toss 
uneasily for hours. Out of all her thinking 
there emerged at last her real self, so long 
overlaid with her infatuation. She would 
go home again and make what amends 
she could. They were wrong about Louis 
Akers, but they were right too. 
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A VENTURE 
into feminism 
aboard a transqt. 
lantic liner tha 
developed an ungy. 
pected and ama. 
ing tangle. 


Vedric stood now at the ship’s rail gazing down at 

that scene of never-ending fascination—a great port 
in the throes of the hectic last hour before a mighty ocean 
liner’s departure. Between Plymouth and the harbor hung 
a fine white mist through which the ancient sea town emerged 
as a charming impressionist picture. Down on the dock, 
brawny English navvies tossed freight about as though it 
were bits of down; and ships’ officers and customs officials 
commingled importantly, getting in their own and everyone 
else’s way. Innumerable taxis picked paths through the con- 
gested vicinity of the pier, and the strident blast of a locomo- 
tive announced that the London train was in. 

The two who had embarked before the coming of the 
metropolitan train stood some little distance apart from 
each other. At the engine’s shriek their eyes left the busy 
scene below and sought each other’s, as though the oncom- 
ing rush of people held some interest mutually significant 
to them. The man lifted his cap and smiled questioningly. 

It was as though he said: ‘I have been introduced to you 
and like you immensely. A sign from you and we can be the 
best of chums on this lovely trip to New York.” 

He was tall and stalwart, about thirty, and handsome in a 
rugged sort of fashion, with a face which proclaimed, like a 
doorplate, that an honest, characterful man lived within. 
Women, looking at him, invariably thought: ‘‘ What a good 
husband that man would make!’’ Men, going further, gave 
him their business almost before he had solicited it, knowing 
his word to be as good as his bond. 

But despite his evident attractions, there was no appre- 
ciable warmth in the little nod with which the girl standing 
near by acknowledged his smile. Securing the ends of her 
veil under a piquant chin, she let calm impersonal eyes rest 
upon him and then turned her gaze to the quay. 


F WAS as though she had answered him: “I have nothing 
against you, really, but if you don’t mind I’d just as lief 
not be bothered this trip.” 

He, who was John Lucas Thompson, chief salesman for 
Wetherington & Wetherington, steel rails, New York—known 
to his intimates as. Luke—grimaced and then shrugged his 
shoulders philosophically. The incident had resulted un- 
pleasantly, but not unexpectedly. 

She, who was a vision of loveliness—name and address 
not included in the printed passenger list, possibly because 
she had booked at the last minute—was too chic to be 
thought English, too freshly radiant to be French. A good 
guesser would have correctly surmised her to be American. 
Her nod to John Lucas Thompson had been distant, but a 
little dimple, twinkling mischievously in the side of her 
face which he could not see, showed plainly that the incident 
had resulted neither unexpectedly nor unpleasantly so far 
as she was concerned. 


‘Tee two who had been the first to come aboard the 
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To a blasé sailor who worked near by, wielding the 
ubiquitous paintbrush, it was all very strange—the antics 
of these two. It was outside of his mature experience 
that a well-set-up young man and a beautiful young girl 
could be on a boat together for the better part of an hour 
and make no move to lessen the twenty yards of deck 
space between them and intimate fraternization. 

“Tf she ’ad a glawss heye, naow, and ’e ’ad a gime 
leg, a body might haccount for hit,” he mumbled, dis- 
appearing in the hinterland of the boat as the passengers 
began to flow up the gangplank. 


IKE the girl and the man surveying them as they came 
aboard, the majority were Americans. There was no 
mistaking this, because they all wore that uplifted ex- 
pression which the American finds impossible to keep out 
of his face when he sets it, after some absence, toward 
“God’s country.’’ Commercial salesmen resembling 
college professors, and college professors resembling 
pugilists—it happens that way so often nowadays; mar- ° 
ried couples, many of them middle-aged and wearing the 
tired but happy air of having celebrated a strenuous 
second honeymoon; and several contingents of foreigners 
comprised the interesting onrush. 

Speculating on the possibilities for a jolly trip over, latent 
in her approaching companions in travel, the girl at the rail 
identified, too, a brisk little group of school-teachers. She 
knew them for what they were precisely because they did 
not represent the proverbial idea of the touring ‘‘marm.” 
They were neither frumpish nor old-maidish. On the con- 
trary, they were modish in smart sport suits and at least two 
of them were distinctly pretty. 

These reflections on the present-day teacher were inter- 
rupted by the appearance of a young thing who came aboard 
on the arm of a portly old gentleman, her father doubtless. 
Unlike many lovely women, the girl at the rail had a gener- 
ous eye for feminine beauty, and the impudent prettiness of 
the flapper held her. Since John Lucas Thompson was now 
in her line of vision, she could not help noticing that it had 
held him, too; but before she had time to gauge the extent of 
his interest, a rival attraction in the person of the final pas- 
senger to come aboard riveted all attention. 

“Cuthbert!” the girl dubbed him with impish mischief 
when she had taken in the full glory of him, but consultation 
of the passenger list she held in her hand revealed no Cuth- 
bert thereon. ‘‘He must be Sir Henry Athlone Drubbledale, 
O.B.E., F.R.G.S.,” she decided with assurance. 


Sir Henry was of the 
breed which is frequently 
more indigenous to the 
stage than to real life. 
Arriving at the top of the 
gangplank, he stopped 
and, drawing from his cu 
a shrimp pink handker- 
chief, mopped a generous 
expanse of shrimp pink face. This having been accomplished, 
he surveyed those assembled on the deck with a stare of it- 
comparable sang-froid such as onlyan Englishman of the priv 
leged class can engineer inoffensively. He did it through one 
completely denuded eye and one effectively monocled one. 

Sir Henry’s survey was detailed and complete. With mag- 
nificent deliberation he took in the passengers receding 
their staterooms. For a brief second his eyes rested on th 
school-teachers and then, for a second not so brief, on the 
vivacious flapper and her father. He passed —— Lucas 
Thompson in a twinkling and finally came to a full stop 2 
the radiant loveliness stationed at the ship’s rail. 


“My Dear Launcelot, if 
You Love Me, Why Do- 
You Suspect Me Thusly?”’ 


E HAD aconnoisseur’s, albeit an honest, chivalrous ey 

for a beautiful woman. What he saw satisfied him, as,!™ 
deed, iris eyes dark-lashed ‘and set in a countenance wer, 
colored and flawless, the whole framed by a soft profusion © 
hair of deepest gold, alone can satisfy. Had the girl not been 
sufficiently acquainted with England to know that the stare 
was national, so to speak, rather than personal, she must 
have flinched before it. But, fortunately, she was used to!" 
It was different with Luke Thompson. He stood watc® 
ing the affair, his hands clenched and knuckles whiteneé- 
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A couple of months 
in England had not 
converted him to a 
placid acceptance of 
such a custom. And 
he wasn’t going to have an impertinent dog staring at his— 
at his countrywoman like that. With a savage stride he 
placed the six feet of brawn and muscle which constituted 
himself between the impersonai but fixed eye of Sir Henry 
and the feminine vision which was his countrywoman. 

“You can’t expect me to stand for ” he began with a 

owl, but the growl subsided into an indistinguishable 
rumble when he discovered that he was minus an audience. 

For the girl, seeing what was coming, had betaken herself 
to the very prow of the boat, and Sir Henry, entirely obliv- 
ious to the storm he had raised, had proceeded, his man 
following, into the ship’s interior. 


N OCCASION persons other than the darkly beautiful 
O queen in the fairy story have been known to invoke the 
mirror on the wall in regard to matters pleasant or contrari- 
wise. It was so in at least three staterooms on the Vedric a 
few hours later when the big ship was plowing down the 

hannel. 

y In Cabin 87 the iris-eyed girl, her neat little feet planted 
wide apart and with firmness, maintained a precarious 
equilibrium in front of her glass as she tucked rampant locks 
under her net and powdered rather hopelessly her nose, 
which she knew the sea air would unpowder at the first 
contact. Having booked so late she found herself—rather 
to her liking—sharing her quarters with one of the young 
school-teachers. But for the moment she was in full pos- 
session. 

She was glad that people dispensed with the convention 
of evening attire the first night out, not because she looked 
so well in her rich beaver coat and tam—she was hardly 
aware of that—but because, naturally irked by stiff conven- 
tions, she resented the growing encroachment of land for- 
malities on sea voyages. Asa concession to the approaching 
dinner hour, she contented herself with adjusting her tam to 
one-eighth of a degree of greater becomingness and, the 
adjustments approved, put her question to the glass. . 

“Is it possible,’ she asked quizzically, “‘that for once in 
my life I’ve grabbed more than I can hold?” 

Eyes serene, confident, smiling, looked back at her. The 
omen was good and so, with buoyant though uncertain 
tread, she went up on the deck to await the summons to 
dinner. 

Down the corridor in Cabin 105 Sir Henry Athlone Drub- 
bledale, who had dressed for dinner during the air raids and 
who saw absolutely no reason for not dressing for dinner the 
first night aboard ship, even though no one else did—Sir 
Henry with the aid of the funereal Graham, his man, was 
dressing for dinner. 

“Have you seen the steward?” he asked, taking his 
cravat. 

“Yes, sir; thank you, sir; a place at the table to which the 
young lady will be assigned has been secured for you, sir. 
The young lady, sir, is a young Hamerican, a Miss ’Elene 
Ranson, sir.” 

“Very good; you may go; I shan’t need you any more 
to-night.” 

Sir Henry tied his cravat with meticulous if absent- 
minded precision. From considerable experience he had 


succeeded in evolving a very simple recipe for the full enjoy- 
ment of an ocean voyage. It was merely: Attach yourself 
like a barnacle to the most charming woman aboard and all 
cannot fail to be well. 

“The toppingest little woman I’ve seen in a month of 
Sundays,” he ruminated; ‘‘a high-spirited American; I 
knew it. What could be jollier?”’ 

And if there was anything jollier in the world than the 
prospect of an eight-day voyage with a topping, high- 
spirited American aboard, the small, rather inadequate 
mirror into which Sir Henry gazed jovially did not know of it. 

In Cabin 91, however, there was little either of the serenity 
which had been radiated in 87 or of the self-confidence in 


105. Luke Thompson, his long form bent to the mirror in ‘ 


his dressing cabinet, frowned villainously as he applied the 
brushes to his locks in the manner of a particularly harsh 
master applying the whip to an unoffending slave. There 
was nothing wrong with his hair; an impartial observer, 
indeed, could have found much to say in favor of its crisp, 
brown vigor, but Luke Thompson was in no mood to see 
anything favorable in anybody, least of all in himself. 


At the opening and closing of Cabin 87 immediately across’ 


the passageway from his, he stopped motionless and listened 
and, as the swish of skirts came to his ear, his countenance 
took on an expression of balked tenderness with a slight 
admixture of grouchiness, the effect being obtained by the 
furrows of bad temper which he permitted to display them- 
selves between a pair of wholly good-tempered blue eyes. 
Did the possessor of the swishing skirts pause outside his 
door? A slight, infinitesimal pause? No! He must have 
imagined it, he told himself, again belaboring his innocent 


locks. She did not pause. She had absolutely no use for - 


him this trip! 

“Will I ever be able to keep that infernal promise?” He 
literally threw his question at the glass, but a ferocious wash 
of the sea sent him staggering sidewise to his berth, so that 
whatever the mirror’s answer may have been no one was 
there to see it. 


OW, ordinarily, Luke Thompson was an exceptionally 
sane and level-headed young man, not at all given to 
succoring beautiful young damsels from annoying attentions 


which did not appear to annoy. Nor was it his habit to - 


solicit the acquaintance of traveling companions who, 
obviously, did not want to be acquainted. But, as some 
bright little epigrammist has feelingly observed, circum- 
stances alter cases, and what Luke knewof the circumstances 
¥ yo particular case considerably altered the entire aspect 
or him. 

He knew, for instance, that Miss Helene Ranson was not 
Miss Helene Ranson, that she was not Miss anybody and 
hadn’t been for almost two years—a remarkably wonderful 

riod to his way of thinking. And he was in a peculiarly 
avorable position for knowing this, too, for hadn’t he some 
twenty months ago said the words, in conjunction with 
similar words murmured entrancingly on her part, which 
had caused Miss Helene Ranson to cease to be? 

He had. Miss Ranson, therefore, who had just swished so 
provocatively by his door, was a fraud, a masquerader. She 
was, indeed, no other than Mrs. Luke Thompson—a truth 
which made Luke meditate seriously on the subject of wife- 
beating and why it had been allowed to fall into disrepute 
in a civilized world. He felt sufficiently savage and cave- 
mannish at the moment to contemplate with approval the 


theory if not the ac- 
tual practice of wife- 
beating, but at the 
samé time a sense of 
fair play forced the 
acknowledgment that responsibility for the present contre- 
temps rested upon him equally as upon his well-beloved 
spouse. Ye gods! What a consummate fool he had been to 
let himself in for the kind of promise which stood like a stone 
wall between him and Helene. 

Grumpily he let his mind wander back over the events 
which had led up to the existing state of affairs. To-day 
was Saturday. The trouble had begun to germinate in the 
hotel back in London last Saturday evening. 

Outside a chill, impenetrable fog had settled down, 
although it was only late September. Helene had frankly 
admitted disinclination for venturing forth into the murk, 
and he—yes, he realized it now—he had actually set in 
motion the machinery of events which had landed them here 
by suggesting they have dinner served in their room and 
spend the evening in reading, since they had had an orgy 
of the theater and opera. 

“Stagger out into the Strand, honey, to the nearest book- 
stall,’’ his wife had commanded, falling in readily with the 
suggestion. 

“‘What shall I get?’’ He admitted his dependence on her 
in these matters. 

“Oh, something titillating! You select it this time.” 

He had staggered and he had returned with a pale green 
volume which an amiable, “‘ Dickensy”’ old fellow had sold 
him. It was entitled “‘Adventures in Feminism.” 


Phew dinner, with Helene curled up on the divan in 
front of the fire, he had taken up the book and plunged. 
The essays were well written and with not a little conviction; 
that was the mischief of it! He had actually subscribed to 
some of the sentiments! How well he remembered the 
accursed passage which had placed them in their present 
predicament. It had run as follows: 


Men and women, who prize romance as one of the rarest gifts of life 
and who spare no pains to invest their courtship days with the 
precious stuff, take no trouble to preserve it after the marriage 
lines have been pronounced. The modern, forward-looking man and 
woman, however, do not view with favor the old conceptions of mar- 
riage. They are determined to remain lovers to the end and they 
know that ultimately unrelieved propinquity is fatal to real romance. 
Hence the talk of separate domiciles for man and. wife, separate 
vacations, separate circles of friends. The very nature of romantic 
love demands separation, if only occasional. It is the seasoning, 
4 — of married life without which the union in the end is likely to 
all flat. 


“There’s something to that, don’t you think?”’ Helene 
had interjected speculatively. 

“‘Consider our own case,” she had pursued. ‘For almost 
two years, perfectly spiffing years, we haven’t looked at a 
soul but each other and, since we've been traveling most 
of the time, I haven’t talked with a male person except serv- 
ants and a few of your business acquaintances, while the 
married manner you’ve unconsciously acquired of looking at 
every woman as though she were a particularly unattractive 
log of wood has discouraged any who might have been capa- 
ble of an interesting friendship for you. We've happiness 
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“I See,” She Said, 


“I Am to Open the Gate Which Enables You to Rob the Griffiths Cradle of its Child” 
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The Mask of Reputation Suddenly is Stripped Away From an Enemy 


The COME-BACK 


By Donald McGibeny 


IT down, 
youngster, 
I’ll bethrough 


here in a minute.” 
The grizzled old 
consul turned to 
his desk and pawed 
over a pile of loose 
papers that lay there. Before him were other neat bundles 
of papers labeled “Frogs,” ‘“Spiggs,” ‘‘ Yanks,” and 
“‘Limeys”’; these had to do respectively with the French, 
Italian, American and British consular affairs. He finally 
picked up one sheet from the tumbled mass before him, 
scrutinized it carefully for a minute, then shoved the rest 
of the papers into a big letter case marked “ Ms,”’ standing 
for ‘‘ Miscellaneous” or ‘‘ Mess,”’ whichever you preferred, 
and turned to me. 

“Here it is,” he said, taking his pipe from his mouth and 
tapping the letter with the stem. ‘‘ Maybe you ain’t par- 
ticularly interested, but I’ve got to be and your business will 
have to wait. I know you ain’t in any hurry, or you wouldn’t 
be livin’ in Syria.” 

His gray eyes twinkled at me from beneath the bushy 


brows. 
” he began, 


“The British consul at Alexandria writes 
putting his pipe back into his mouth. ‘I wish he’d get that 
‘h’ on his typewriter fixed. His letters read like they was 
tongue-tied. I never realized what an important part the 
letter ‘h’ played in the English language until I began 
gettin’ letters from him with all of them left out. Well, he 
writes that the King o’ England is mighty pleased with the 
conduc’ of one o’ these here Arabs known as ‘El Din,’ and 
for the gallant services rendered to his majesty in the war 
sees fit to bestow on him the medal made so famous by the 
late Queen Victorie. 

“Furthermore he requests—and he’s done more darn re- 
questin’ since I took over théir blamed consulate, free gratis, 
than any o’ the others—that I find this Arab and have him 
here in my office by the eighteenth o’ the current month, 
the same bein’ none other than to-day, so’s that General 
Sir Percy Allenwood St. Vincent Dwight-Potter can pin 
this here decoration on his chest. Now what d’ye know 
about that?” 

Knowing that he wasn’t really calling upon me for an 
opinion, I remained silent. 


| LIKE Sir Percy all right, even in spite o’ his name, which 
they tell me takes a separate horse to carry along when 
he goes out riding, and I ain’t got nothing against the King 
o’ England, but it does seem to me that it’s askin’ pretty 
much of a man who’s got thirteen consulates already to 
look after to use his valuable time to traipse around huntin’ 
for a Syrian nigger so that they can go and pin a dinky 
medal on him.” 

“You can never do it,” I suggested, taking what I thought 
was my cue. 

“I did it,” the consul snapped. ‘But I won't ever do it 
again. In the first place it took more time to find that 
Arab than it takes me to find my glasses and, just as usually 
happens when I’m huntin’ those pesky specs I find ’em 


perched up on top my head, so with this Syrian; after spendin’ 
pretty near to a month advertisin’ around among the desert 
tribes for this ‘El Din,’ didn’t I find him right here in Alex- 
andretta, after all.’”’ 

“You found him, then?” I inquired. 

“Well, Sadich, that no-’count boy o’ mine, found him; 
but he’ll be here this mornin’ for his medal. I’m agin’ it all 
the way through, though.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“’Cause it'll spoil a good servant. Do you think that 
after he gets that bit o’ ribbon from the King o’ England he’s 
goin’ to be wuth a tinker’s toot. No sir-ree! Ever since 
I give that uniform to Sadich, he’s done nothin’ except 
parade. Used to bea good boy, too, before the United States 
Gov’ment put all that gold braid on him. Now, if I send 
him down town on an errand, he’s gone all day. Not only 
that, the other two boys wouldn’t work unless I dressed ’em 
up the same way. To see my three boys now, you’d think 
they was a circus in town.” 

The resplendent Sadich entered and salaamed. 

“Well, and what is it you want now?” the consul de- 
manded. 

“An English general at thy threshold, howajah,” intoned 
Sadich. 


““FTELL him tocome in.’ He turned on me with twinkling 

eyes. ‘‘ Did you notice how respectful Sadich said that 
‘General’? Ever since he’s seen that red-and-gold cap Sir 
Percy wears, he’s wanted one like it. Spec’ you'll have to 
wait awhile fore I can see you. Go on in there in the other 
room till I get this here decoratin’ over with; then we can 
have a real talk.” 

I passed through the arched doorway into a marble court 
that gave onto the consul’s office. The court was pleasantly 
cool, with its pool and fronded plants; but the brilliant sun- 
light, reflected on the water and shining on the black-and- 
white squares of the tesselated floor, was uncomfortable to 
the eyes; so I faced my wicker chair toward the shady 
interior of the consul’s office. 

It had never entered my mind that General Sir Percy 
Allenwood St. Vincent Dwight-Potter was the same Major 
Percy Potter that I had known when I was with the American 
Oil Company in Alexandria until I saw his lank, military figure 
stalk into the other room. I would have joined the two had 
not the consul suggested that he wished to be alone with 
his visitor. 

The high-ceiled rooms of a Syrian house have wonderful 
acoustic properties. Whether built purposely that way, so 
that the whispered plots against the master of the house may 
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be discovered, or merely for coolness I know not; but the 
result was that I was the unwitting confidant of all that 
passed in the other room. 

Potter strode over to the consul, who had lifted his great 
bulk out of his tortured swivel chair. 

“Sit down and have a cigar, general,” the consul invited 
genially. 

“No, thanks, I won’t, if you don’t mind. A most extraor- 
dinary thing happened at the mess last night, and I’m quite 
in a quandary. I thought I’d pop over here a bit ahead of 
time and put the whole case before you.” 

‘‘What’s eatin’ you, Sir Percy?” the consul queried, smil- 
ing at the Englishman as he brought the flame of a match 
to his cigar. 

“‘I beg pardon?” Sir Percy asked. As he caught the twinkle 
in the consul’s eye he flushed and then laughed. ‘I suppose 
that is another of your Americanisms; what? Rather good, 
that. Well, you see, this is the first V. C. that has ever been 
given a Syrian and, quite naturally, it awoke some comment. 
What I mean to say is, there were several who wondered 
why the V. C. should have been given, rather than the 
Military Cross or the D. S. O. Colonel Ponsonby Happold 
he familiar with the beggar’s story and told us all about 

im. 

“It seems that when he first presented himself at head- 
quarters and asked for the filthy and difficult job of being 
a spy for us, there were many who were skeptical of his 
patriotic motives. They figured that it was a ruse of the 
Turks to get a man into our camp and all that sort of thing. 
When he brought us the Turk plans. for the attack on the 
Suez Canal and followed that up by swimming the canal 
and stampeding their camels with a few well-placed hand 
grenades, we all took our hats off to the fellow and suspicion 
died out. Here’s one queer incident: Did you ever hear of a 
spy who refused money?” 

The consul chuckled. 

hardly.” 

“Usually a spy is particularly keen on touching all the 
gold he can lay his hands on; but when they offered this 
‘El Din’ money, and he refused it, actually turned it 
down 

“The man’s no Arab,” the consul grunted. 


““ TUST what I was thinking. Now to get to the nubbin of 

the whole affair—and here is where I want your advice. 
Finding the man was in town and hearing that he was 4 
decent sort—what I mean to say, refusing money and all 
that sort of thing—we invited him to dinner at the mess last 
night. Everything was going along swimmingly until the 
talk began running on pretty women who had been out here 
at one time or another. I don’t remember exactly, but ! 
think we were talking about the wife of an American by the 
name of Caldwell—caught cheating at cards and blew his 
brains out; perhaps you heard of it—when what does this 
Arab fellow do but smash his glass to bits and stalk from 
the room.” 

don’t say?”’ wheezed the consul. 

“Quite! It was a most horribly insulting thing to do, and 
quite naturally the officers say that they won’t have the 
beggar in the regiment. But if he accepts his commission, 
what are we to do?” 

“What’s this about a commission?” the consul inter 
rupted. “I didn’t know about that.” F 

“*Probably not. You see, the johnny was offered a com- 
mission as a reward for his conduct, along with the V. C. 
That was one reason we had him around to the mess !ast 
night, to see if he’d fit in. Of course we can make it so hot for 
him that he’ll go to some other regiment later; but after last 
night, we don’t want him in the army at all. Happold sweats 
he’s white—an Englishman probably, hiding for some crime. 
We don’t want a thief ora murderer inthe army. It might be 
all right in war, but in peace—it’s very awkward, isn’t it? 
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in High Places and Caldwell of the Desert Once More Wins His Own 


from the 
; first, but when Potter spoke of the incident in 
\- the officer’s mess and I guessed at the identity 
of “El Din,” my heart gave a jump. 
Sadich entered the other room and bowed low: 
“A tribesman, calling himself ‘El Din,’ is at thy 
threshold, howajah.” 
“Tell him to come in,” the consul replied. 
“There are many others with him, howajah.”’ 
“\Vell, you keep the others out,”’ the big man growled, lay- 
ing his half-smoked cigar aside. “I ain’t goin’ to have any more 
fleas in this place than I can help, and a gang o’ natives 
always brings a lot o’ new varieties and leaves ’em here.” 

Sadich bowed and withdrew. 

Potter pulled a small box from his pocket. He opened it 
reverently and held the cross on its maroon ribbon in his 
hand. “‘There’s many a man would give his soul for that. 
I'm not saying that I’m not one of them. And to think it 
has to go to that blighter.”’ At the sound of slippered feet 
in the corridor, he drew himself stiffly erect. 

A figure in a brown burnoose came swiftly into the room. 
The rough cloth covered the head and was held in place by 
three rings of horsehair that encircled the temples. To the 
others in the room he was merely ‘‘ El Din,” sheik of a small 
tribe, a native of the desert; to me he was Eldred Caldwell, 
American, dead to the world, holding within his breast 
the tragic bitterness of a wrecked life. The desert man 
touched his fingers to his forehead, his mouth and his breast 
in salutation and came to a halt before the Englishman, 

Sir Percy drew a folded paper from his 
blouse and began reading the citation in a 
sonorous voice, while the consul scrutinized 


I had been interested in the sto 


defeat the Turks. This money, I believe, you 
refused. Let me say that you need have no 
compunction about accepting it on the ground 
of pride. It is quite customary for money gifts 
to be given those who have rendered valuable 
service to the Empire. It is also quite custom- 
ary to accept them. Won’t you reconsider 
your refusal?” 

Caldwell frowned slightly. 

“Is that the part of the citation the howajah 
general omitted?” he queried. 

The general flushed. 

“No. You were also offered an officer’s com- 
mission in the British Army here, but I thought 
that perhaps 

“That the howajah general could buy me off?”’ finished 
Caldwell, his mouth twisted in a wry smile. ‘It is the cus- 
tom of men to take what they need and ‘El Din’ has need 
of a commission in the British Army. He has no need of 
money.” 

He reached in the sleeve of his burnoose and held be- 
fore the eyes of the astonished Potter a magnificent gold 
arm band, set with uncut emeralds and rubies. ‘‘ No, howa- 
jah general, money does not tempt ‘El Din.’ I shall accept 
the commission in the army of his gracious majesty.” 

‘“‘T’ll double the offer,’’ Potter snapped out. 

Caldwell’s] eyes were smoldering fires. ‘‘ Multiply it a 
thousand times, howajah general, and ‘El Din’ would still 
say ‘ No.’ ” 


OTTER’S jaw set. ‘‘Look here, my man, I’ve tried to 

be diplomatic, but either you’re too stupid or too obsti- 
nate ”’ Potter looked in Caldwell’s eyes and stopped 
as though he were gazing at a ghost. 

“‘T’ve seen you somewhere before.”’ 

Caldwell smiled contemptuously. 

“It is quite possible. ‘El Din’ was often seen around 
the camp of the ‘ Anglisi.’”’ 

Potter rubbed his hands over his eyes as though to brush 
away a phantom. 

“It must have been there, and yet—and yet ——” He 
gazed again at the face of the man before him. ‘“‘Have you 
a brother?”’ 

“T have many brothers, howajah.” 


“No, no. Did you havea brother whocommitted suicide ?”’ 

“Desert men do not commit. suicide, howajah,”’ Caldwell 
replied slowly. 

“Strange. I could have sworn that you were a man ——”’ 

Caldwell smiled. 

“The sun plays strange tricks, howajah.”” 

With a quick lunge, Potter grabbed Caldwell’s arm and 
pulled the loose sleeve of the burnoose to the shoulder. 
Caldwell tore himself free with the cry of a wild animal, and 
the next moment was at the throat of the Englishman, but 
not before we had all seen a ring of white skin around the 
upper arm where the heavy band of gold and jewels had been. 


be consul bounded from his seat with an agility sur- 
prising in a man of his weight and years, and we reached 
the struggling pair almost at the same time. Only the 
combined strength of both of us was enough to separate them 
and, when we did get Caldwell loose, he pulled us here and 
there in his efforts to get at Potter. When he caught sight 
of me he subsided. Outwardly he recovered his bearing 
quickly, but under my hands I could feel his whole body 
trembling from his emotion. 

Potter got up from the floor. His face was a horrible 
purple tinge, and his uniform was torn and disheveled. 
“White! A white man hiding as a nigger. I thought I’d 
seen you before. I thought I knew you.” 

‘“‘Wait a minute, general,’”’ the consul interposed. 

“Rather fortunate this thing happened, what?’ Potter 
said, turning angrily. ‘‘A nice thing if the regiment had 
taken a thief into its ranks—and the lowest kind of a thief, 
a card sharper.” 

Caldwell’s face went pale under its coat of tan; his fists 
clenched; and but for my restraining hand he would. have 
sprung at Potter again. ‘‘That hurts, does it?’’ Potter 
sneered. ‘‘ Now that I know who you are, I dare say you 
cheated the government out of that V. C.” 

Caldwell tore the cross from his breast and flung it at 
Potter’s feet. 

“What you thought was palming a card, I swear was 
nothing of the sort,” he cried hotly. ‘‘But there was no 
chance to disprove it. Anyhow, I’ve taken my medicine; 
I’ve hidden from my people like an unclean thing; I’ve 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 98 


Caldwell’s face, as if trying to read the secret 
there. The desert had trained Caldwell well. 
He listened with a somewhat indifferent air 
as the official recognition from the king was 
read to him. 

. . . . In acknowledgment of his 
sterling worth as a soldier and his unfailing 
loyalty to us, we are pleased to bestow upon 
him the Victoria Cross.’’ Potter folded the 
paper and advanced to pin the cross on the 
man in front of him. 

As he did so, he looked into Caldwell’s 
face, a look that took in the brown, bearded 
jaw, the aquiline nose and the fine eyes. Those 
eyes held him, just as they had held me; I 
heard him give a gasp and his teeth clicked. 
The stiff, military bearing left him for the 
briefest instant, then he pulled himself to- 
gether and with trembling fingers pinned the 
cross on the brown burnoose. 


Y SINCEREST congratulation,”’ Pot- 
ter said, shaking Caldwell’s hand, but 
not looking in his face. 

Icould see that Caldwell was thinking back 
to the night six years before when the same 
man had grabbed his hand: ‘‘That’s the 
second time I’ve seen you cheat. Now, get 
out of this club and stay out.” 

Without replying to the general’s congrat- 
— Caldwell turned and started for the 

oor. 

The action recalled Potter to the unpleas- - 
ant duty that lay before him. ‘‘One moment, 
please.” 

Caldwell turned. 

“There is one part of this citation that I 
omitted, preferring to talk it over with you 
first. Before I go further, I wish to say again 
that your services to the Egyptian Expedi- 
tionary Force in the recent war were almost 
invaluable. You have deserved every honor 
that has come to you. If I am not mistaken, 
a certain sum of money was offered, as a token 
of appreciation for your work in helping to 
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He Pulled at His Collar With 
a Choking Gurgle. “Lies, All 
Lies,” He Wheezed, Fighting for 
Air. ‘‘Don’t— Don’t Believe; 
All Lies ”’ 
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The Astor Home 
at the Corner of 
Fifth Avenue at 
Sixty-fifth Street, 
New York City 


ee et (é The Library of the Astors’ Town House 


HAVE been asked by 
the Home Journal to 
tellsomething oftheworld 
Tlivein. Ido not feel that 
I have any particular 


tar we By Mrs. Vincent Astor 


should allunderstand one 
another as well as we can 
in these days. If, there- 
fore, anything I can tell 
the readers of the Home 
Journal is useful or in- 
teresting to the women of 
America, I am glad to 
tell it. 


first time in my life that I had ever been “ marked” 
on the A, B, C, D basis, although it was not the first 
“test’’ I had ever been through. A number of us 
felt that we were ‘‘tested’’ in France, with thou- 
sands of men to feed every day, and hundreds of 
wounded pouring into the railroad station all night. 
We simply couldn’t fail; we had to “pass.” But I remember the first time, some years ago, when in answer 
still the A, B, C, D business is very interesting. to an appeal that reached me I went to see an Italian woman 
who had a little baby and was in dire need, for all the men 
OME maneuvering was necessary to make time of her family were in the sewing trades and a great strike 
for this college work. Before the war I used to had been on for weeks. I wanted to see how I could help. | 
practice music two hoursaday. Iloveitandmissit, had some doubt as to my ability to handle the situation 
but I seemed to feel another “‘call’’ this year; so per- well, because I had never been in a tenement flat before and 
haps I made the most of the fact that my hand was_ the whole situation was new to me and I thought that 
bitten by a dog, disabling it for practice fora time. I probably the women would not even speak English. So | 
suspect that my music teacher thinks I could now’ got another woman to go along with me, and I told her on 
handle the music sufficiently well, bitten hand and the way down that she would have to do all the talking. 
all, if I wanted to, but the music can come along But she didn’t. 
again later. 
Ot) I do not work much on committees, although I know | WAS a perfectly simple situation. I hadn’t been inside 
s) that it is through committees that most of women’s the room a minute before I saw at least some of the things 
social. and civic work is done to-day. I have no par- that were required most, and that the family needed a good 
ticular theories about committees or any particular deal that the mere writing of a check every week would not 
prejudice against them—for others. But I do not like secure. I got most of the things for them myself, and I have 
the guests of honor and at which eating off gold plates much committee work for myself, and I do not want to understood better the situation of every person I have had 
was the standard of luxury, they were surely rather be a member of, or have my name appear as . occasion to assist since that time. 
to be pitied than scorned. They could not have a ‘‘dummy’”’ on, committees on which I Some of the things I have been doing this year 
known what was going on in the world around them, if they do no work and in the main object of which are decidedly of more use to me than to 
were driven to those lengths to escape boredom. Most of I have little interest. I simply prefer to anybody else. One of them is the field 
us find difficulty in getting sufficient time for the things do what work I do more directly. I work which I have done in connection 
that really interest us and that we really need to do. understand that better. with the economics work. It has con- 
I think I have always been busy, and I am sure I have I do not mean that I do not like sisted chiefly in going through factories. 
always been interested, in work or play or the outdoors or to work with other people, certainly, What I have got out of it is just to see 
something. But, like ninety out of a hundred of the women or that I never help to support work how things actually are run in a big 
of America, perhaps, my standards of busyness since the that is not directly done by me, but industrial organization—a big hat 
war are somewhat different from what they were before it. by other people. But I want my factory, for instance. After you have 
Last winter was one of the busiest winters that I haveever own contact where I can, just be- seen every division of the organiza- 
known. But it certainly was not “social obligations,” in cause that meansthat I have my own tion, every part of the production 
the old meaning of the term, that kept me busy. Before understanding of the situation also. and selling departments, you certainly 
Christmas a mixture of work and fun was the getting up understand better how very many 
of a Christmas party for all the people on our country factors there are that contribute to the 
place at Rhinebeck. There were two hundred gifts to production—and the cost—of what you 
be bought for the huge Christmas tree, and I bought - wear. 
every one of them myself. And so, although I Another little piece of volunteer “field 
began my Christmas shopping early, I could work”’ was in connection with the “investiga- 
not possibly finish it very early. tion”’ of the telephone company. Under the 
State Industrial Commission some oi us 
gave voluntary assistance in the necessary 
survey of conditions among operators. 
The various institutions were divided 
into groups, and I took all the hos- 
pitals. I went to each and found 
out everything I could about the 
conditions under which the op- 
erators worked—how many hours 
they work, how long they have 
been there, what they are paid, 
where their exchange is, an 
things like that. 
For five years I have also been 
a member of the board of directors 
of an association composed 0 
foreign-born citizens. I do not 
qualify for membership, naturally, 
by being foreign-born, but | am 
particularly interested in this 
effort toward Americanization, 
launched and directed by men who 
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woman” in New York, it is possible that she 

would, when discovered, turn out to be a much 
less interesting and certainly less spectacular figure 
than she has been pictured in song and story. If 
there ever were women who spent all their time in 
an endless round of social obligations with never a 
moment to be themselves, I do not know any of them 
in this generation. And if there ever were women 
who gave dinners at which dogs and monkeys were 


[: YOU should go hunting for the average “society 


NE of my time-taking “ occupations”’ 
is a college course in economics and 
another in social science which I have 
been taking two days a week. An 
hour’s outside study a day is re- 
quired, and so many things have 
to be thought out in connection 
with these courses and so many 
new subjects are opened up that 
it isn’t simply a matter of going 
to lectures several hours a week 
and then shutting off your mind 
the rest of the time from the 
things that come in upon it in 
those hours. 

One novelty for me in this. 
work—your sophisticated college 
girl, who is always having 
“mid years” and “finals,” will 
smile at this confession—was the 
mid-year examination. I man- 
aged to squeeze through, but it 
gave me some concern; it was the 


In Circle—Thomas Hade, Who Was 
With Four Generations of the Astors. 
The Dining Room of the Fifth Avenue ° 
Home of Mr. and Mrs. Vincent Astor 
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“Beechwood,”’ the Astor Villa at Newport, Where 
Mrs. Astor Spends July and August Each Year 


are themselves foreign-born 
and who know the needs of 
their fellow countrymen and 
the difficulties which have 
hindered them in their efforts 
to attain American citizen- 
ship and to become assimi- 
lated in other ways. The 
members of this association 
are not rich and powerful 
men at all; many of them 
have not been citizens long 
themselves. They maintain 
an information bureau for 
those not yet naturalized, 
conduct citizenship classes, ‘ 


Dee””—Mrs. Astor’s Airedale 


go with applicants to the nat- 
uralization courts, and so on. 

In addition to the main headquarters we have been plan- 
ning to open branch headquarters, because in all work with 
the foreign-born you have to be where the foreign-born are. 
You can’t expect to establish one headquarters and hope 
to have all the foreign-born flock to it when they want an 
answer to some question about citizenship. They do not go 
so far away from home. And long-distance Americanization 
isn't much good. 


a the war work in America isn’t over yet! There 
were—and are—some loose ends from the war still to be 
looked after, and there will be for many a year. I came back 
from France in December, 1918, and for some time after 
I spent five hours every day, except Saturday and Sunday 
when I was at Rhinebeck, at the Victory Hut canteen in 
charge of the women’s work. There was plenty to do for 
all of us, with the crowds of returning troops filling the city. 
And when the need for it was over we simply sounded taps 
and locked the door. 

Now we are about to open a canteen for the Coast Guard. 
Needs, which we all saw in wartime and felt keenly then, go 
right on in time of peace. Wartime is not the only time that 
our Coast Guard, for instance, needs companionship and a 
clublike place in which to read and play and get something to 
eat. It would be easier to accomplish work of this kind if a 
» more-of the wartime enthusiasm were left over in time 
of peace. 

Both my husband and I went to France in June, 1917. 
He had been in the State Naval Militia and was on govern- 
ment duty as soon as we broke off diplomatic relations with 
Germany in February, 1917. He went over in June on our 
own boat, which had been handed over for war service. 
I sailed two weeks after he did and about one month before 
the order went through prohibiting soldiers’ wives, sisters 
and so on from going to France. 

Some of us have a great heritage from our work in France. 
There are things about it that will be woven into every pub- 
lic experience we have hereafter and into every form of 
service in which we _ hereafter 
have an opportunity to play a 
part. \Ve all learned a great deal 
not only about work, but about 
many things—and about each 
other. The Y. M. C. A. work was 
divided into eight districts, with 
aman and a woman chief for 
tach. { was the woman chief for 
the Bordeaux district, the largest. 
And when you see women working 
day after day, month after month, 
under those conditions, you can- 
not help noticing how indefati- 
gable some of them are. 


N ONE little piece of “commit- 
tee work” I havea very personal 
kind of interest. I am on the 
building committee for my old 
school at Dobbs Ferry. Aside 
from being interested in getting 
new buildings for the school, I sus- 
pect I shall be getting interested 
in the science and art of building 
itself. | understand already some- 
What better how enthusiastic 
amateur builders can get in work- 
ing things out, how eager to get 
the closets in the right place, to 
*t in enough sun, to provide well 
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for the plumbing and, in short, to have all 
the arrangements practical and economical 
and yet simple and beautiful. Naturally 
the chief function of our committee is in 
getting the needed money for the new build- 
ings, not in making the plans for them; but 
when you are working for a thing you get 
pretty deeply interested in just what the 
completed product is going to be. 


NEW job which interests me very much 

is my work as vice chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the Repub- 
lican Party for. Dutchess County, New 
York, the county in which our country 
homé, Rhinebeck, is situated, and in which 
I have my voting residence. This job does 
not make me a woman politician. Nothing 
would do that. I have always been inter- 
ested in public affairs, but not’ from the 
point of view of woman suffrage.. Iam not, 
on the other hand, an “‘anti’’ and never have 
been. But my interest now that women 
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have the vote is just about what it always has been. I have 
no particular hopes or theories or expectations about the 
women’s vote. I am not especially interested in what 
arrangements are made to get women into the parties. I 
think it is right and just that women should vote, but I think 
the important thing is that women should learn to use the 
vote with a keen individual understanding of it, and that 
they should use it entirely without sex divisions. 
Somebody asked me the other day what I think of the 
plan to pass legislation to double the present number of the 
state committee for each party—have two elected from 
each district instead of one as it is in many states at present, 
and then make it compulsory for one of these two to be a 
woman. I never considered this question before, but as I 
think of how a compulsory plan of that kind would work out, 
I cannot say I should like it. Indeed, it seems to me it would 
work out that in many places some aggressive woman would 
get herself elected, knowing that there had to be a woman. 
And then she would be so conscious of representing the 
women that she wouldn't get along with the men, and you 
would have trouble and sex division right away. And that 
is just what you want to avoid, isn’t it? 
I do like the realization that with the vote I can make my 
point of view count, however humbly, in the solution of 
the great questions that are before 
our country. I have voted 
once—for town super- 
visor in Rhinebeck. 


A Sunny Corner of the Veranda 
at ‘“‘ Beechwood,” Overlooking 
the Sea 


The first time women voted in 
New York I was abroad. 

Anybody who expects me to 
typify the “social whirl,” what- 
ever that is, will be greatly dis- 
appointed. Besides, it is not 
the institution that it used to 
be—that endless round of teas, 
dinners, balls, and so on, which 
every woman—and her hus- 
band—had to attend or else be 
delinquent in her “social obli- 
gations.”” There is nothing of 
that kind of “whirl” in my life. 
And I know that I am no excep- 
tion in this regard. Among 
the younger women in general, 
even those with the most fixed 
social traditions, the situation 
is the same. It is a question of 
another generation, a changed 
point of view. 


WE WANT to lead our own 
lives; how would it be pos- 
sible to do that if every hour of 
the day were full of fixed social 
engagements? We want to 
touch the world at all possible 
points; how would that be 
possible if we saw and talked 
to the same people night after 
night and day after day, peo- 
ple whose lives were cluttered 
like ours with endless, conven- 
tional engagements? 
Even if the women of our 
generation did want to lead that 
kind of life, I fear they would have 
difficulty in inducing their hus- 
bands to join them. It is pretty 
hard now to get me to many 
formal ‘‘functions’’; but it is in- 
finitely harder to get my husband. 
When evening comes he wants to 
hear real talk and see real peo- 
ple—to be amused perhaps and, 
above all, to be interested. 

It is not that the women of our 
generation alone have changed, 
but that the understanding of 
social life has changed. I do not, 
see how a woman, rich or poor, 
could be altogether alive to-day 
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Above—Mrs. Astor in Service Uni- 
form as Head of the Canteen Service 
at Bordeaux. Left—The Ballroom 
at “‘Beechwood”’ 
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Gabrielle Asked Pearls and Sables From the Man She Married and 


== HE five or six men who lounged about the 
~ 5 long, dismantled room were all young, all 
plainly excited and all remarkably clean. 
They sat about fluttering the leaves of 
dog-eared magazines, making out reports 
or wandering restlessly about, stopping 
now and then for a glance out the French 
windows or to gaze absently at the few 
art objects—a bisque shepherdess, a bit 
of jade, a cracked teacup—that stood 
— rather forlornly in the cabinet in the 
_ corner. They seemed alert, as though they were 
waiting for something to happen. 

Major James Delano stood out on the small iron 
balcony gazing through the great iron gates onto the 
road, half hidden in a flurry of snow, that led from 
Paris. A typical French sky, moist, lowering, gray, 
hung like a chiffon scarf above the park, and about 
the rim of the fountain in the courtyard was a crown 
of crystal snow whose glistening whiteness con- 
trasted sharply with the still black water in the basin. But 
over the gates ran a riot of brilliant color, like flags welcom- 
ing a wanderer home; bright ivy, splashes of yellow elm, 
and the brilliant green of creeping cedar. And in truth they 
were welcoming a wanderer home, for was not Gabrielle 
Dufresne returning to-day to the chateau after four long 
years of exile? 

There was the wail of a motor horn in the distance, then 
the squeak of brakes, a sharp challenge from the sentry 
standing by the gate, and then the clash of gears as the 
battered army car turned into the park. 

Jimmy Delano—we'll drop the major; everyone else did 
except when addressing him officially —stepped back into the 
salon, running his fingers around the inside of his collar. 
““Gee!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I feel like a member of the opening 
chorus of one of the ‘here comes the queen’ musical shows. 
Who is this Gabrielle Dufresne anyhow?” 

“A member of a royal house,’’ one of the men answered, 
laughing, ‘‘to judge from the stir in the village.”’ 

“Oh, that doesn’t mean anything,’’ Captain Hoyt 
declared with a sophisticated wave of the hand. ‘‘The 
French are inclined to be indiscriminate in their enthusi- 
asms. She may bea popular dancer or race-horse owner ” 


“YOU'VE got it all wrong,” young Lieutenant Paul 

Livingstone Leeds interrupted in a shocked tone. 
“Mademoiselle Dufresne’s arrival is like the return of a 
hereditary ruler after years of exile. That’s what these old 
French families practically are. They have ruled over the 
villages that cluster about their chateau gates since the days 
of William the Norman.” 

“William the Norman—do you mean William the Con- 
queror?” Jimmy asked. ‘Great Scott, man, he’s ancient 
history.” 

Leeds laughed. 
history. 


“Well, the French are long on ancient 
Why, some of these old families can trace their 
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descent back to the days of the coming of the Romans. Oh, 
well, of course I may exaggerate 

Jimmy turned away with a careless shrug. He wasn’t 
overly interested in ancestry. When his family ceased to 
be relatives and passed into the ancestor period he lost all 
interest in them. 

There was the tramp of feet in the hall outside, punc- 
tuated by the tap of high heels. The door swung open and 
Gabrielle Dufresne stood on the threshold, a slender little 
figure in gray, a misty veil thrown back from her bright hair, 
and her big eyes traveling slowly about the long room. 

“And this was my home,” she said softly. And then just 
as the men were beginning to fidget uncomfortably and to 
look uncertainly at one another, demanding by their ex- 
pressions that someone say something to relieve the ten- 
sion, Gabrielle relieved it herself. She laughed. And then 
she gestured gayly and nodded her small bright head over 
her shoulder to a stout, white-haired woman who stood 
behind her. ‘But, oh, how good to see the uniform of 
friends!” 


ABRIELLE’S voice was quite beyond the power of de- 
scription. It was the love songs of Spain, the sweetness 
of the wind touching the willow harps, the lilt of the Persian 
bulbul, Devonshire cream, and rich-tinted velvet ; and her slim 
white hands, which she used constantly, were like fluttering 
butterflies; and her eyes were sunshine glimmering on deep 
rock pools. All this and more was Gabrielle Dufresne, chate- 
laine of the Chateau de Parvienne. But the young officers 
devouring her with their eyes could never have expressed it; 
they were quite beyond any sort of coherent speech. 
Gabrielle stepped into the room. Somebody asked her 
eagerly if she wouldn’t have tea; somebody else produced 
some sweet biscuits, and Gabrielle herself rushed enthusias- 
tically into the hall and brought back a box of delectable 
chocolates with burnt almonds on the top. And everyone 
talked as brilliantly or as amusingly as he knew how, thereby 
hoping to impress this slim young thing, who laughed con- 
tinually, but whose eyes at times seemed bright with tears. 
Later she explained this to Jimmy Delano as she made a 
tour of the gardens. ‘Always I have lived here’”’—and her 
hands made a circle of the gardens and the house on the 
terrace—“and the whole place was filled with things I loved. 


‘And now they are gone. The old yellow hangings—and oh, 


major, they were beautiful with the sun shining through 
them—a cloisonné coffee set, a bit of Venetian silk and 
velvet on the piano, and beside it a pastel by De la Tour; you 
know him of course. I used to smile at the gay court gallant 
when I played. All little things, major, but I miss them as! 
would miss the faces of friends. Me’’—and her eyes flashed, 
she blinked rapidly, dislodging several bright drops that 
were hanging there—“‘I think lam foolish. Mazs que voules- 
vous? Always we are foolish, we women, concerning things— 
and people—we love.” 

Jimmy looked down into her upraised eyes and then 
hastily away as one who cannot face for long the brilliancy 
of the sun. 

“But, mademoiselle,’’ he said hastily, “those things are 
all here; they’re packed away. This place was used fora 
hospital, you know; they couldn’t have many things even 
beautiful things 

Gabrielle’s ecstatic scream interrupted him. ‘They are 
here—my treasures? Ma foi, I think I will dance fo: joy: 
Where are they—quickly, mon ami, where are they? in the 
stable loft? Listen, this very day I will bring them ou’, and 
we will put my home in order, all the dear things in lace, 
and we will give—how do you say it?—oh, yes, a shiidig.’ 


S THEY stood together on the terrace looking ovr the 
country that rolled away before them, half-shrouced in 
the drifting veils of mist, Gabrielle shook her head. “ 
many of my friends,” she said sadly, “‘have no home to 
come to. Old friends, girls with whom I went to schoo! have 
returned and found—nothing. I wonder if it is wrong, |! it § 
selfish of me to be gay.’”’ She touched him lightly on the arm. 
“But you understand; it is not really /a gaieté—la gaicle of 
the heart; it is of the lips. We must be that, do you not 
think so?” 

“T sure do; and there you French women are in a class by 
yourselves. You certainly know how to keep on smiling, 9° 
matter what’s underneath.” 

She bowed gravely. “Thank you. But’—and she lifted 
one round shoulder—“ it was not easy for me at first. | ra 
and railed, but now—and besides, it is not to be thought 0 
that I be anything but brave. Those of my name have beet 
through times heleve this to test our fortitude.” 
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“And My Taxi— You See I Feared to Let Him Go, Lest I Should Become Lost in This So Great City, and His Meter is Forty-eight Something—Dollars”’ 


When the Last of Her Line Came 
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“I know,” Jimmy nodded gravely, “back in the days of 
William the Norman. You're kin of his, aren’t you?” And 
he smiled down at her. 

She glanced at him; then her eyes gleamed into a hundred 
sparkling flashes, like a brilliant gem whose many facets the 
light had caught. ‘Of course that was long ago. But ’”’—and 
she made an enthusiastic gesture—‘‘they were brave, those 
Normans; and they were wanderers, all of them—France, 
England, even distant Sicily knew their feet. A kin of the 
great \Villiam ruled in Sicily, and he sent for an Arab, for the 
Arabs were very learned people, you remember, to make him 
a maj: of the world in silver—like me he loved the beauti- 
ul—‘hat he might discover new worlds to conquer. I have 
acopy of that map in my cabinet.” 


IMLY gazed at her in awe. She was traveling too many 
years back along the path of the past for him to follow. 
Bu! presently the glow in her eyes faded and she shrugged. 
es, bravery and fame are great heritages, but sometimes 
I wonder if there is not a greater.”’ She laughed. ‘‘ Money. 
Now ine, I love money.” 
4 Ou do?” Jimmy looked slightly disturbed. 
Mais oui.” Gabrielle nodded decidedly. ‘I love what it 
uys—pearls and diamond shoe buckles, and rugs and fine 
laces, and gowns and furs, and—oh, how I love thent!’’ She 
glanced up at him, smiling wickedly. ‘“‘And now you are 
shocked. You are saying to yourself: ‘Ciel, what a merce- 
nary girl!’ Yes?” 
‘No, I’m not,” Jimmy denied. 
Gabrielle turned away. i 
Then she stopped to say smilingly over her shoulder: “‘ But 
you in America do not understands You take such things 
or granted; you are all so rich.” ¢ 

Oh, yes, indeed!” Jimmy agréed, grinning. 

And then, as she left him, he vialked down the length of 
the terrace and stood leaning ovey the balustrade, staring 
Own at the swans that had appeaied on the back waters of 
the fountain. \ 

We're all so rich,” he repeated Softly. “Gee! And the 
Way she talked about how she loved money and jewelry and 
Clothes, as if she were eating cream puffs and couldn’t eat 

€m fast enough. Well, she can’t be blamed. She’s always 
it; couldn’t live without it; got plenty herself and will 
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Back to the Old Chateau 


probably marry plenty more.”” He stared morosely at the cir- 
cling swans. “I suppose there are a few fortunes still left 
in this country, and she'll sure have her pick of ’em.” He 
drew out his pipe and bit viciously down on the stem. 

A few days later Gabrielle, from a stepladder in the 
— inquired casually of First Lieutenant Paul Livingstone 

eeds: 

“Who is this Major Delano? Is he as important as he 
seems to be?”’ 

Young Leeds looked up at her in manifest amazement. 
“You don’t know about him—you don’t really?” 

Gabrielle shook her head meekly. ‘I have been doing 
hospital duty in the south of France; I have heard so little. 
But you will tell me—yes? So that I may conduct myself 
properly when I talk to him.” 

“When you start talking about Jim Delano,” Leeds began 
enthusiastically, ‘“‘you give yourself an all-day job. But 
here are the high lights. I'll fill in if you want me to. He 
came over with the Canadians before we got in.’’” He met her 
suddenly grave tyes and flushed slightly. ‘The Marne, 
Vimy.Ridge, and then with his own bunch at Cantigny, the 
Argonne and into Germany. He’s just come down here from 
the Army of Occupation. And decorations—why, he didn’t 
miss one, and the best they had to offer! Mademoiselle, he 
rose from a second lieutenancy to oak leaves on his shoulder 
in half the time it takes for me to tell it! Some boy, what?”’ 

Gabrielle nodded. ‘My! I would say so.” 


fp meanwhile Jimmy was acquiring quite a bit of infor- 
mation concerning Gabrielle—information that decid- 
edly disturbed his peace of mind. 

Captain Hoyt, on leave the month before, had seen Made- 
moiselle Dufresne driving in the Bois with Princess Mornecy; 
he remembered her perfectly. Another young officer had 
seen her in one of the shops in the Rue de la Paix; ‘looking 
at pearls,” he added with a conscientious regard for detail. 
She herself spoke casually to young Leeds of skiing in Nor- 
way and yachting with friends in the Mediterranean. And 
Jimmy, although no connoisseur of paintings, knew enough 
to recognize the treasures—Dupré, Monet, Corot—that 
hung in the north wing of the chateau. 

“And I’ve been fool enough to fall in love with her!” he 
gloomily confided to the swans one afternoon. “And not 


only that,”’ he went on disgustedly, ‘but I’m letting her 
get all sorts of crazy notions into her head. She thinks be- 
cause I’m some boy over here that I’m some boy at home; 
she thinks because I send to town for flowers and candy for 
her that I’m worth a million; she thinks because I’ve hired 
a motor to take her into town to see her mother that I’m 
the son of the president of the steel trust. James Delano, 
assistant superintendent, export department, Ridgeway 
Optical Works—oh, my heavens!” 

He turned and tramped down the path through the great 
iron gates out into the road. ‘‘There’s no limit to where a 
man can climb in this man’s army when he’s over here,’’ he 
muttered. ‘‘ But oh, when he gets home, the drop!” 

At first Jimmy’s ambitions concerning Gabrielle were 
modest enough—modest when you consider the turmoil of 
his inner feelings. He just asked the opportunity to tell her 
he loved her, and how much. Of course she’d turn him down, 
probably laugh at him, that water-running-down-hill laugh 
of hers. Or perhaps her eyes would flash, and her little teeth 
click viciously the way they did when she lost her temper; 
or again she might be kind—no, he didn’t want her to be 
kind. If she touched him sympathetically, his sleeve, his 
wrist—well, good night, he’d make an everlasting fool of 
himself; that was all. 


ohne after a few days his love made mock of these 

modest musings, took unto itself rosy wats and soared. 
He wanted—wanted so ardently that it gave him an almost 
unbearable pain in his heart and seriously interfered with his 
appetite and his sleep—for Gabrielle to say she cared too. 
Oh, not much, not necessarily for ever and ever. But if she 
only cared for him a week, a day, an hour—preferably an 
hour in the moonlight— Jimmy felt that all his life he would 
be content with this shaft of glory, no matter what other 
darkness might enshadow his days. Of course he would not 
have been content at all, but that’s another matter. 

Then at this juncture Jimmy caught himself up short. He 
had surely lost his head. He told himself, not once but many 
times, that not only had he lost his head but all sense of 
honor and decency as well. He couldn’t understand him- 
self at all. He’d played many games in his time; he had 
won some, lost others; but never before had he resorted to 
cheating. 

And now look at him—letting Gabrielle Dufresne jump 
to all sorts of wild conclusions and never a word of denial 
from him. He knew what she thought of him, James 
Delano—that he was the scion of an old American family of 
established wealth and position, and he was letting her think 
it. Heaven only knew where she got the idea, but Jimmy 
knew she had it. ’ 

For instance, hadn’t she shrugged and laughed, and right 
in his hearing, too, when old madame had protested at the 
extravagance of Jimmy Delano’s floral offerings? “Oh, 
let him buy them for me. It gives him pleasure—and 
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STRIKING study of 

Madame Deschanel, wife 
of the President of France, 
cultured, devoted home 
maker and democratic 
daughter of a republic. 


into our French thought winged with 

the romance of the Basques. They say: 
“In the spring are many springs.” Into the 
springtime of our France, delicately fragrant 
with chestnut blossoms whose waxy candles 
relight a world of baby faces and fathers and 
mothers and sweethearts all making May Day 
again after the bleak war winters, nevertheless 
has come one particular spring. For us it is 
very great, very glorious—a spring bubbling 
up from the whole heart of France, united 
at last in one thing beyond politics, religion, 
strikes—or even the style! It isa spring that 
catches up all our individual streams of joy 
and tosses them, sparkling, into one. 

Not a Frenchwoman from the dreariest ruin 
of the north to the busiest market garden of 
the south, but knows it and nods. Not a 
Frenchman but smiles. Even our children 
themselves, to whose national preservation we 
are at last awakening, they too know it, and 
newsboy and dainty daughter of Midas grin 
slyly as they pass the Elysée Palace, the official 
residence of the President of France. 

There behind the lawns, starred with tulips 
and shadowed by the stately cypresses Na- 
poleon planted, right into the scarlet-and-gilt 
corridors of our ‘‘ White House,’’ comes the 
springtide of our people. For the first time 
in fifty years—the entire history of our pres- 
ent Third Republic—the real France, solid, 
home loving, eminently conservative, is there, 
represented by the devotion of a president 
and his wife, whose daily life adds romance 
to youth’s romance, with three happy, healthy 
children—very lively ones, too, I can tell you. 
Above all, we have there the first woman typi- 
cal of the real womanhood of our country— 
home loving, maternal, keenly intelligent—as 
the first lady of France now officially opens 
her salon, Madame Deschanel, wife of the 
new President of France. 

Perhaps there is nothing more subtle, at 
the same time amazing to us of the real 
France, than the country that really exists 
for us and that apparent to visitors in the 
cafés, hotels and gay resorts created primarily 


"Tinee is a proverb which soared early 
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of their country, often without recompense 
but with frugal living and constant energy, ' 

Scarcely without exception, such men have 
had wives of this same class of inherited sery. 
ice. The willingness of these women to accept 
the conditions of careful living on smal! sala- 
ries, sometimes privation, in order to encour. 
age, aid and work with their men, is what 
solidifies this democracy of France in the 
democracy of the home. 

The most important emphasis of our new 
president and his wife is just that they are 
“typical types’”’ of this inherited service. As 
a people we believe we are beholden to our 
ancestors. The theory of Clémenceau that 
their ideals relive through us is really a 
national philosophy. 

What pleases us about Madame Deschanel 
is this connection of her people who continue 
to serve the state again through her. Her 
family bears one of our distinctive titles, 
‘‘Noblesse de la Robe,”’ to distinguish them 
from the newer nobility created by the Bona- 
partes. Her father, Monsieur Brice, was for 
years political member of the Isle et Vilaine 
Division, one of the most bitterly contested 
seats in the French parliament, while her 
maternal grandfather was Camille Doucet, 
perpetual secretary tothe French Academy, 


The Salon of Her Youth 


ie THIS inheritance of history, mental thrift, 
intellectual brilliancy and constructive poli- 
tics, the young Germaine Brice held one of 
the ablest salons of the day of her youth, 
though it was always made sacred from the 
apparent idea of salon laxity by the family 
surroundings of her father and mother and 
her devotion to them. In spite of her activi- 
ties, our president’s wife now seldom passes 
a day without a visit to the old couple who 
live on the left bank of the Seine, shadowed 
by the historic cupola where sit the Forty 
Immortals. 

It seems strange, and yet to us old roman- 
cers of France it is the perfume of the rose, 


for the tourist. ‘‘ How very French!” so often 
your American soldiers or women war workers, 
to whom I was privileged to open my home, 
would remark on some incident which could 
only be humorous to us, as we saw in a French 
surrounding, a scene in no way racial. 


The Café No Mirror 


. OUR café life is so very French,” they 
would explain, while vainly we pointed 
out that generations of the real France in city 
or country have seldom gone into a café and 
then only the entire family together. I myself, a Parisian of 
old descent, never was in a café in this very city of Paris— 
the supposed café magnet of the world—until the war and 
its emergencies brought me to it. Such a thing as a young 
girl or married woman of any class whatever, in good stand- 
ing, spending her evenings dancing in public places is 
unheard of with us. ‘French styles!’” My American friends 
would point out the bizarre models and mannequins so 
obviously for foreign trade, inasmuch as no typical French- 
woman would attempt such short-skirted, low-necked dress. 
‘But how shall we know the real Frenchwoman?’’ My 
Americans were right. The world judges by appearances 
and with reason. When they asked to see the typical 
woman of France, the de- 
voted wife, the mother, 
the woman who cultivates 
charm as seriously as her 
economies, her intellectual 
qualities as keenly as her 
domestic qualities, we 
could only shake our heads. 
The very conservatism of 
such a woman shields her 
too closely. Meanwhile 
the need of letting—not 
the outer world, but our 
own France, active with 
Bolshevism, and radical 
feminism suddenly re- 
leased from, perhaps, over- 
suppression to economic 
freedom—the need of let- 
ting us ourselves realize 
where our sure womanhood 
lay, strongly emphasized 
the lack of an example. 
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Perhaps, like our Breton peasants who, when they 
wish strongly enough, do see the fairy, we wished so 
hard that Madame Deschanel appeared. 

Monsieur Deschanel’s election as president at one of the 
most critical moments of our history is doubly important, 
because it shows an understanding, through the votes of 
the people, that the real democracy of France does not lie in 
overemphasizing the man with the shovel to the detriment 
of other workers, equally important to the state, although 
less noticeable because they are working for the common 
welfare instead of striking against it for the interests of the 
individual. 

The best exponents of French democracy, as we ourselves 
understand it, are those families who, generation after gen- 
eration, devote themselves to the public, either in the mili- 
tary field, the sciences, the arts, politics or any mechanical 
or manual work where the repub- 
lican ideal holds from father to 
son, as in the generations of Clé- 
menceauor Marshal Foch, servitors 
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Renée, Louis Paul and Emile 


“ Paul Deschanel, President of France 
At the Right—Madame Deschanel and Her Children, 


that destiny itself prevented charming Ger- 
maine Brice from an earlier meeting with Paul 
Deschanel, whose parents, old Parisians, are 
of her own class in conviction and inherited 
service. But then that is romance and that 
is the smile in the Elysée Palace to-day ! 

It must be remembered, too, that Madame 
Deschanel, like most of our young girls, was 
educated in a convent and far more ably than 
the American girl understands, I believe, by 
that statement. Then also her love of sports, 
unusual for a French girl of her time and unusual also in 
that she was encouraged by her parents to lead an active 
outdoor life, kept her fancies concentrated. This same 
belief in exercise for women makes our president’s wife our 
first leader of the new, very important athletic movement 
for Frenchwomen, whatever their work or recreation. We 
look to her example as a sportswoman to promote this new 
belief in woman’s health and mental stimulus in France as 
it has beem promoted in England and America. 

No need for some of our conservative Latins to shake 
their heads over gymnastics as defeminizing or—their most 
serious argument—as affecting child-bearing. We _ have 
only to point to Madame Deschanel, one of the ablest horse- 
women of Europe, a bicyclist from her girlhood when 
bicycling was unknown for women, an exquisite, though 
conservative dancer, and yet the mother of three healthy, 
splendidly raised children. When she romps with them at 
‘“blindman’s buff” her light, flexible figure makes the 
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By Lucille Van Slyke 


that Grandpa Hughson does. Nobody is. I suppose 


4 ()' COURSE I’m never really surprised at anything 


right here, beforé I start, I ought to explain that he 


' isn’t my own grandfather; he isn’t that relation to anything 


like half the importunate persons who so hail him. 
But I'd rather not explain; I’d rather just complacently 


» and proudly begin: “I'd like you to meet Grandpa Hugh- 
son 


Se 


Whether it’s summer or winter I’d like you to. Because 
summers he is altogether dear as he “potters round”’ his 
beehives under his beloved apple trees in his faded blue 
denim carpenter apron, with the sun shining on his white 
hair. He hardly ever wears a hat except when the bees are 
acting “‘swarmy.”’ But he hasa very fetching summer hat, a 
yellow straw one with a raggedy brim that has been neatly 
mended with a binding of blue calico. Winters he looks 


rather well too, For winters he wears a deliciously dis- 
| teputable old mink cap with ear muffs, and a mink-collared 
coat and mink-cuffed gloves. 


He's not very tall, rather roly-poly in fact; and he has 
a white beard and twinkly eyes and—dimples! youthful 
dimples that match the droll chuckle in his voice and the 
wrinkles at the corners of his eyes. He looks, in short, just 
the way a grandfather ought to look; but I'll bet anything 
that your grandfather doesn’t look that way; modern 
grandfathers usually don’t; they bore me awfully, they are 
so clean shaven and golfy and businesslike. 

Grandpa is very urban winters. Years ago he promised 
all his family, real and borrowed, that he wouldn’t stay 
alone in his little village house winters. So he “visits 
round,’ and it is plain scandalous how everybody bickers 
about having him. Everybody wants him at once. 

I’ve never been able to decide whether his charm is his 
oldness or his youthfulness. Perhaps it is just his delightful 
Mconsistency. He will argue, as he expresses it, ‘till the 
~~ come home” pro; then suddenly his almost convinced 
et ae hear a delightful chuckle followed by a long- 

fawn “Yet, on t’ other hand y’ might say’’—grandfather 

as begun to argue just as heatedly con/ 


For years he pretended to grumble all winter long about 
» the drawbacks of city life. Yet you should hear him boast- 


4 po vehemently that he wouldn’t “take th’ hull kit and 
} Caboodle they call N’ ‘York for as nice a town as y’ ever see— 


Uticy!"” To be sure, he would admit calmly in the next 


i breath that he hadn’t seen New York for “nigh onto forty 


ap 4 and insist ardei.tly that nobody would ever drag him 
ogee bedlam again for love n’r money.” 
Gr {hough I’m never really surprised at anything that 
mild. Fo Hughson does, I was a bit startled, one dismally 
tel ay last winter, when he nearly exploded the entire 
elephone system into my left ear. 
That you?” he demanded at the top of his lungs. 
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His heavenly chuckle answered my dazed “In 
New York?” 

“Don’t know why I shouldn’t be,”’ he retorted. 
“J. G. ’nd I thought we'd run down and visit a spell 
with his son’s wife’s folks.’”’ 

Now J. G. and grandpa have been cordial enemies 
all their lives, so the fact that they were taking a trip 
together was in itself rather inconsistent; but the 
gentle absurdity of calling the Hungerford family, 
with their possessions in Newport and Florida and 


what really made me giggle. 


up the Hudson and in Park Avenue, “folks’’ was 
@ Underneath her know-it-all ways she’s just as unsar- 


- ON’T see what’s so funny,” he grumbled; but oO 


the next second his quavering voice hummed 
over the wires: ‘‘‘I dreamt I dwelt in mubble halls’— 
well, I guess they be kinda high-toned people to call 
folks, but they’re just as nice as anybody I ever met 
anywheres. You'll like ‘em after you get ‘em sized up. 
First off they kinda struck me, same as they seem to have 
struck you, as sort of la-de-dah. But that’s just their way. 
They haven’t the least idee that they sound as though they 
were trying to put on airs. I want you should start in 
treating ‘em just the same as you would me or anybody 
else. You don’t need to put on your best bib and tucker 
even—that dress you wore academy graduation night and 
your coral beads; wear your hair like you did academy 
graduation night 

“That was about seven years ago,” I interrupted him 
firmly, ‘‘and I haven’t the remotest idea where it is you 
expect me to see these new friends of yours ee 

“At th’ opery ” his voice rose stridently. “I’m 
coming for you.” 

“You wouldn’t like grand opera,” I sputtered. ‘‘ You'd 
be awfully bored. You just want to boast about going 
and grumble about having to go. You come down here, 
and I'll take you to the movies. We'd both like it a lot 
better 

“Look here,”’ he burst out petulantly, “I didn’t ask you 
would you like it, I said we were going and we are. I want 
you should be ready sharp on time, and you wear what I ask 
you to wear or, by th’ jumping Jehoshaphat, you needn’t 
expect to sit around under my yellow pippin tree next 
August. You act like I tell you; I’m nervous as a witch 
about something. You and me are going early so I can tell 
you about it whilst the band is tuning up. That will give 
me time, because th’ folks is liable to be considerable late. 
Mis’ J. G., Junior, was an hour late t’other night.” 


Grandpa Hughson matches his wits 


She Was Just a Foolish, Flattered Girl Who Was on the Verge of Making a Hideous Mistake 


YOU KEEP 


with the drawing-room vil- 


\ 


“Have you been going to opera every night?” [ 
inquired sarcastically. I was awfully hurt that he 
hadn’t let me know before that he was in town. 

“Been going around considerable with Mis’ J. G., 
Junior,” he responded serenely. “‘Didn’t get a chance 
to get a word with you till now, she’s been whirling 
me around so much. I told her ’bout an hour ago 
about you, and how crazy you were about music, and 
how mad you'd be that I hadn’t let you know I was 
in town.” 

“Tf you've begged this invitation for me,” I began 
hotly, ‘‘I’ll not ——” 

“You just hold your horses. You do like I say. 
And don’t you get uppity about Julia—that’s Mis’ 
J.G., Junior. She’s as nice a girl as you are—nicer in 
some ways. You're liable to have a chip on your 
shoulder and get to thinking that she’s one of the 
sort of girls that thinks she knows all there is to 
know. That’s her way. It’s kinda like the veils she 
ties down on hats—holds her hair pretty tight, but 
it’s awfully fluffy underneath. And she’s that-a-way. 


tain about what she’s going to do as you be. My 
throat’s getting too raw to keep yelling at you. You 
be ready prompt.” 
He hung up the receiver so abruptly that I couldn’t 
even say good-by. 
It seemed to me that there couldn’t possibly be two 
more uncongenial persons in this whole world than J. G.’s 
son’s wife and Grandpa Hughson. I had never actually 
met her, but I had stared at her on several occasions 
from a disrespectful distance and studied countless pictures 
of her in the pages of various Sunday supplements at the 
time of her romantic marriage to J. G., Junior. Her wed- 
ding gown had been her motor-corps uniform, and she had 
married J. G., Junior, exactly forty-eight hours after she 
had met him. 


RANDPA HUGHSON had maintained stoutly at the 
time that she wasn’t ‘‘stepping down none in life, if she 
did think she came from a high-toned family. J. G.’s family 
is no slouch of a family; they’ve been bankers and lawyers 
longer ’n the Hungerford family have been playing at being 
swells, and J. G., Junior, is as good looking a young whipper- 
snapper as there is in the tribe, even if I didn’t ever feel 
any call to make a fav’rite of him. Why, he looked hand- 
somer ’n all get-out dressed up in his war togs. And, of 
course, with all the experience he’d had with girls, rushing 
that Hungerford girl off her feet in a couple o’ days was as 
easy as the shake o’ a lamb’s tail. Trouble is he never had 
any experience keeping a girl crazy about him; he always 
went and got tired o’ them "bout the same time they got 
tired o’ him, and this time some holding experience would 
come in mighty handy.” 
Grandpa was merely paraphrasing common gossip. With 


the war over and the dashing young officer in ‘‘cits,” his . 


bride of two years before had resumed her natural réle. 
Reading from left to right in pictures of horse shows and that 
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sort of thing, you never had occasion to read ‘Col, J. G. 
Truslow, Junior, next to Mrs. J. G. Truslow, Junior’’; usually 
F. Taylor Brownly was crowding against her shoulder in a 
proprietary way. Everyone knew that she treated her sullen- 
looking young husband with ill-concealed contempt or down- 
right indifference. 

But I wouldn’t have been human if I hadn’t been excited 
about meeting her, and I knew that grandpa had meant to 
be plumb sweet in trying to give me a chance to hear opera 
from somewhere nearer than the top balcony. And while I 
didn’t follow his instructions about white muslin and corals, 
my humble best was surely quite simple enough to satisfy 
his requirements—except as to hair. After I’d squandered 
a hard-earned dollar to have that coiffed by a haughty East 
Sider who pretended to be French, that old tyrant of an 
apple farmer made me march all the way back to my third 
floor front to do it over. 


He stood at the fcot of the stairs, the hall light shining on 
his white head—he was holding the funny old fur cap in 
his wrinkled hands and had turned back his coat collar. The 
inconsistent old dear was absolutely immaculate in orthodox 
evening togs! 

“Grandpa Hughson!”’ I shouted, “Who dolled you up 
like that ?”’ 

“Guess I know what’s right as well as anybody,” he 
retorted testily. 

“Then I don’t see why you want me to go looking just 
country and silly 

“Silly and country is the way I want you should look. 
I wouldn’t have J. G., Junior’s, wife know for the world how 
smart you really are.” 

The gentle sarcasm in his voice made me lean over the 
stair rails to make a face at him. “Grandpa Hughson, what- 
ever tricks are you up to?” 

“T won’t be up to any tricks at all if you don’t hustle.” 

I couldn’t get anything from him except perfectly in- 
nocuous Ellis Village gossip while we were whirring along 
toward the Metropolitan; but it was fun to be with him again 
and to hear his droll chuckle and his droller comments. 

He. was in high spirits; his blue eyes twinkled and he 
hummed under his breath: ‘‘There’s music in the air,’ 
tum-tee, tum-tee, tum-tum-tum!”’ 

But there wasn’t any music in the big opera house when 
we entered, for we were about the first arrivals. That didn’t 
bother grandpa at all. He hung up his coat and cap calmly. 

“Nice little entry,” he chattered. “ Kinda cute, this idee 
of an entry to each bunch o’ seats.” 
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“Right!” sniffed grandpa. “Who said he didn’t hay, 
aright? But flat-footed isn’t the way he should go aboy 
it—not with a girl like Julia.’ 

“Girls like Julia make me tired,” I sputtered. 

“Nice, spirited girl! I like her.” Grandpa fairly glar 
atme. “Like her looks. Like the way she talks. 
I don’t get more ’n half she’s saying, nor she don’t get 
more’n about a quarter that I mean to convey, |n; 
way we don’t speak th’ same language; she’s kiteriy 
along about dogs and horses and flying machines apj 
golf, and I’m only talking bees and apples. But there; 
one thing we can get on about; that’s opery. She's jyg 
as excited about good music as I be. She wants ! shoy)j 
hear a lot of it. Her and me been going pretty steaq 
all the week long. She acts to me like she was glad jj 
get out of her ma’s house on any excuse. Way I lo 
at it she and Junior ought not to be living with her foljs 
anyhow. It’s no way to live, whether it’s Park Aven, 
or Podunk Corners. It was all right war times, but jt; 
all wrong now. And it’s mighty uncomfortable {i 
everybody, now that this Brownie fellow has got ‘en 
all riled up like he has. Why, Julia’s so high strung yq 
can almost see the sparks fly. She’s got to the ‘apy. 
where so long as I get out’ state, and this feller why 
pering Floridy in her ear sounds like a blessed reli) 
He’s pretty cute; he’s put it up to her that she's got 
decide to-night i 

“Ts she going?’’ I demanded breathlessly. 

Grandpa fairly snorted. 


“Hew in th’ jumping blazes would I know when Jul 
herself don’t,” he retorted. ‘All I know is, this fe. 
low is pretty slick! He knows his business. He's a pretty 
slippery customer. He gets me so riled Grandpa 
grew irritable. ‘‘ Makes cracks at me all the time; kee 
acting like I was deaf and dumb and blind and mentally 
dee-ficient; thinks he’s talking over my head ——” ° 
he tries to do that while I’m around T began 
otly. 
“You just sit right still and hold your horses’ 
randpa ordered. ‘Your end is to sit still, looking « 
innocent as possible and keep Junior listening to yw 
and the music. I’m aiming to have it look like Juni 
was powerful interested in you and the music.”’ 
“He won’t be in either if 
Grandpa patted my shoulder. 
“Don’t get too stirred up beforehand,” he cautioned, 
“You just do like I say.” 
Not another word could I get out of him. He wa 
‘just plain cantankerous. He leaned across the railing 
artlessly and watched the members of the orchestn 
clamber into their places. His eyes shone when they 
began taking their instruments from their cases. 
“Don’t know but what I enjoy the tuning ups 
much or more’n the regular performance,”’ he chattered. 
“Whether it’s a band or just birds on a June morning. 
Hear that now!” He listened critically with his head 
on one side. ‘That round ftoise is the oboe. Thox 
shivery little noises are the violins. Oh, I do like to 
get anywhere in time to hear the tuning up. Eva 
when it makes a little‘discord I like it. Makes wha 
comes afterward seem all the sweeter 
You'll have to listen right sharp. I don! 
aim to pay attention at all to the words 
They’re foreign anyhow. I find out tle 
general hang of the thing and just liste: 


to the music. This opery is 'bout like ad 

“ ¥ i The Inconsistent Old i the rest of them; has to do with a womai 
' Dear Was Absolutely who wasn’t any better than she ought ti 

F Immaculate in Ortho- be and how she got her come-uppane:. 


He made me comfortable and 
settled himself beside me; he 
looked altogether dear, just like 
the sweet, old gentleman he was 
instead of the arch conspirator he 
was trying to be. 

He wet his lips importantly. 

“T want you should listen sharp,” 
he began with suppressed excite- 
ment. “What I’m telling you was 
told me strictly in confidence, so 
by rights I shouldn’t be telling. 
Only you seem sort of kin to Jun- 
ior, knowing him when he was a boy and all. Now J. G. got 
me down to this bedlam to help Junior out of a pretty bad 
scrape. Junior has been more or less going to the dogs since 
he come back from war a whiles back. J. G. had a notion that 
I had influence with Junior, which I haven't; never had nor 
never will have. Junior thinks I’m a nice enough old codger, 
but he’s been in the habit of laughing at me, and once you've 
laughed at a fellow, he doesn’t have much say-so with you. 
Junior wouldn’t pay any attention to anything I had to say. 
Besides, as soon as I began to size up the situation I felt 
right away that Junior had the wrong of it. I said as much 
to J. G., and he got so all fired mad at the whole thing that 
he up and went back to Uticy last night. Cantankerous cuss! 
Never knew anybody so hard to pound sense into as J. G.! 
Didn’t wait to find out what else I had to say, just hollered 
something about my letting a pretty girl bulldoze me 
and quit.” 
“ZOU see, Junior and Julia have been having quite a set-to. 
Junior has been hectoring the life out of Julia, kicking 
up considerable fuss about a fellow named Brown or some 
such name. Brown tags around after her pretty frequent, 
and lately he has took to sending her presents—flowers and 
things. Couple a days ago he sent her a fan. Junior and she 
had considerable talk about it. Junior, he ordered her to 
send it back to Brown.” 

“Isn’t his name F. Taylor Brownly?” I demanded excit- 


bly. 

“That’s the fellow. -Well, just to-day it comes out that 
some of this Brownly’s folks is going off to Floridy on a 
jamboree, and Julia is asked to go with them. Her family 
don’t want she should, and Junior has come right out flat- 
footed against it 

; a don’t blame him,” I interrupted. ‘He has a perfect 
right 


dox Evening Togs! 
“Grandpa Hugh- 
son!’’ I Shouted, 
‘“‘Who Dolled You 
Up Like That?” 


Shush! watch that bandmaster. Whe 
his stick goes up the overature will begin 
The curtain won’t go up till after tle 
overature.”” 

He leaned back with closed eyes; his 
dear old head began to nod the time. Ht 
looked so altogether dear and trusting, 9 
utterly incompetent to grasp the beastly, 
sordid thing into which he was artless| 
blundering that it fairly made my heat 
ache. 

The first act must have been half ove! 
before our hostess arrived. She took my 
breath away, she was so gorgeous. Even in that subdued 
light she was just gorgeous. She wasn’t actually tall, bu! 
seemed so. She acknowledged insignificant me with a quit 
clasp of her firm little hand; she even smiled at me pleasant!) 
over her splendid peacock and amber fan. 

“Grandpa Hughson says you and Junior used to play t# 
together when you were kiddies. Weren’t you some sort 0! 
cousins or sweethearts or something?” 

“Not even something,” I answered coolly. 


made Junior laugh. “Pepperpot Polly !’’ he tease 
“Didn't realize you'd ever grownup. Thought of yous 


” 


still in hair ribbons. 
I sniffed. “Oh, I gave up hair ribbons the year | beg" 
buying golf balls.” 
That shut him up rather effectively. The magnificet! 
Junior had made rather a fool of himself the summer he Wé 
nineteen. He came to spend a month with Grandpa H ughs! 
while he was recuperating from typhoid. He had a high at 
mighty condescénding way with him; seemed to think thi! 
he was impressing every girl in town. He was. But not" 
the way he thought. R 
We girls had all been to good sc'iools and we weret! 
exactly rustic maidens, if we did live i1 a country town; bit 
we let Junior think we were for most of that month; we Wo 
sunbonnets and said “ Do tell,”’ and t:hat sort of thing a” 
let him boast on. And then the day before he was going ba 
to New York Sally Ordway and I drove him in a mud spe 
tered old buggy over to the Wrensviile post office for the 
mail and accidentally came home by the way of the very 1 
Wrensville Country Club and innocently asked him to sho 
us a little bit about golf. . 
Sally beat him so easily that it was foolish. But I 4 
remember—after I’d made my saucy speech—that he he! 
been a good sport about losing. Indeed, he’d sent both of 
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You Should Hear Him 
Boasting He Wouldn’t 
“Take th’ Hull Kit and 
Caboodle They Call N’ 
York for as Nice a Town 
as Y’ Ever See—Uticy!”’ 


huge boxes of candy. And I remembered, 
too, while I half listened to the aria, that 
Junior had been a real war hero. I took 
advantage of the music to steal a contrite 
glance at him. 

He was sitting with his arms folded, 
staring moodily straight ahead of him. 
He was manifestly not enjoying himself. 
And I was having a horrid time of it. I 
couldn't half hear the music, there was such chattering 
going on behind us. The villain had arrived. 

At first glance he looked like a care-free youth; there 
was a mocking glint in his eye; but he seemed good-humored 
enough, delightfully good-humored compared with Junior’s 
sulks. He acknowledged his introduction to me with seem- 
ing courtesy, but I knew he was commenting on my rustic 
simplicity a moment later when he leaned familiarly over 
Mrs. Junior’s shoulders, his lips almost touching her smooth 
skin, to let a rumbling, laughing undertone of comment 
trickle into her pretty ears. 

I felt my cheeks burn with rage when they laughed. They 
were gorgeously impertinent, those two! Julia had lifted her 
peacock fan. Half hidden behind its bronze screen, her eyes 
sparkled with fun; but for all her grand manner she had the 
air of a naughty schoolgirl. She eyed her sullen husband 
quizzically; once or twice she deigned to tap his shoulder 
with her fan. 

I stared stiffly straight ahead of me when the curtain 
descended. 

“Like the music, old dear?” the villain drawled, his mis- 
chievous glance fixed upon grandpa. 


RANDPA leaned back chuckling. ‘Well, I suppose I 

don’t make much head nor tail of it; but I’m so simple 
that I kinda like it in spite o’ that. Far’s that consarned, 
nobody could get the sense to our Christmas cantatas at 
home if we didn’t have the words printed out on a hand 
dodger and stuck around in the pews.” 

Junior leaned over to whisper to me; his eyes were shin- 
ing. 

“Somebody ought to tip Brownie off that he’d better lay 
off grandpa, eh? Why, when grandpa begins chuckling like 
that, somebody’s apt to look pretty foolish in a minute and 
I'll say it won’t be grandpa.” 

“T suppose your cantatas are a great deal like our opera’’; 
oe villain’s ill-concealed mirth was nothing less than in- 
sulting. 

Grandpa didn’t mind. ‘“ Dessay you’re better qualified to 
judge than I be,” he responded easily. ‘Tell you what I 


Everyone Knew That She Treated Her Sullen-Looking Young Husband With Ill-Concealed Contempt or Downright Indifference 
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wish you'd do. Polly here is like me, from the country. And 
she’d be a thousand times obliged to you if you’d explain 
the hang of the thing to her.” 

F. Taylor Brownly stirred uneasily in his seat. Junior 
was poking my elbow in a most undignified way. “Play up, 
yd dear.”” His whisper grew excitably shrill like a kid- 

ie’s, 
_The fair Julia’s eyebrows were lifted for just the tiniest 


it. 

I played up. I widened my eyes and let my lips part idiot- 
ically. I.must have looked positively adenoidish. ‘Please 
do,” I fairly lisped. ‘I can’t even pronounce it.” 

Neither could F. Taylor Brownly we discovered as he 
floundered with an unruly foreign language. ‘“‘‘L’Amore dei 
Tre Re,’ y’ know,”’ he managed. 

“Who wrote it?’ I asked artlessly. 

“Why—er—why ——” he fumbled with his program. 

Julia was giggling. 

“Mister Montenezzi,’’ Grandpa came to the rescue. 
“Excuse me, Mister Brown; I got so excited I forgot you 
was doing the explaining. Go on, I'll try to keep my mouth 
shut. Tell Polly the way of it.” 


Sj redoubtable Mr. Brownly stirred uneasily. ‘Can't 
say that I think Carus’ is in awfully good voice to-night,” 
he hedged. 

“Sounds all right to me ’n’ to Polly,’’ Grandpa answered 
cheerfully in the pause that followed. ‘Being from the 
country we don’t know the difference. So go on explaining. 
Polly’s listening.” 

““Why—er—Farrar is supposed —— 

. What part is it that she’s singing?” I asked apologeti- 
cally. 

Mr. Brownly wet his lips and twisted his program. 


” ‘ 


27 
“Polly, I’m ashamed of you,” grandpa scolded. ‘‘That’s 
y; 


the least you ought to have found out before you came. 
She’s singing Fiory’s part. Fiory is a girl who hasn’t been 
married long enough to get used to double harness before 
her husband goes off to war. She’s been trying to behave 
herself, but the time has been kinda heavy on her hands, and 
she’s been sort of feeling her oats and kinda smiling at an- 
other fool that’s been hanging around. And her father-in- 
law—he’s the blind one—has kind of suspicioned things. 
That song he sung in the middle o’ that act to his hired help 
was orders that the hired help watch the girl. But, shucks, 
it isn’t going to do the father-in-law any good. You watch 


this Fiory girl. She’ll get about as bad as they make ’em.. 


She’ll get that hired help as mushy about her as the other 

fellow is. You watch—she’ll get him to swear that she’s alone 

even while she’s carrying on considerable with the other 

fellow. But don’t you think she’s fooling old blindy. Why, 

: read all he gets so durned mad that he up and wrings 
er nec 


“Grandpa,”’ I gasped, “what on earth are you talking - 


about? A movie?” 


a wi explaining this opery to you, Polly, me and Mr. 
Brownly,’’ Grandpa chided me. “I’m telling you that 
this blind king gets so mad at his daughter-in-law that he 
chokes her. But he’s Yankee cute about it. Gets up an 
elegant funeral; you'll see her laid out in fine style. He’s 
going to send for his son to come home for the obsekeys, 
and he’s going to invite the other fellow too. He’s got the 
idea that the lover is going to want to kiss the girl good-by, 
which is the weak pint in the whole doings, to my way of 
thinking. Young fellows that have busted up happy homes 
don’t usually hang around with any flowers afterward. But 
you watch; you'll see blindy sticking some sort of fly poison 
on Fiory’s mouth a 
Grandpa’s voice ceased abruptly. The great curtain was 
rolling upward. 

“Thank you so much, Mr. Brownly, for telling me,” I 
cooed. 

Julia’s eyes were dancing. A very naughty smile indeed 
was half hidden by the great bronze fan. 

I decided, rather sagely I thought, that the fair Julia was 
simply teasing all of them for just sheer impishness, and 
that J. G. and grandpa were two doddering old dears who 
had let themselves get unduly alarmed over a silly flirta- 
tion; very bad taste on Julia’s part, of course, and a bit hard 
on Junior, but really very trivial after all. I sat back easily. 
I decided that it was no affair of mine and that the whole 
thing bored me. I yawned with an air of deep sophisti- 
cation. 


MOMENT later and the music held me enthralled; I 

forgot them all; Junior and Julia and the make-believe 
villain and dear old grandpa himself were a million miles 
away, so far as I was concerned. 

The seductive second act must have been nearly over when 
suddenly I began to feel, as grandpa had expressed it, ‘‘as 
nervous as a witch.” 

I could feel, rather than see, Junior stiffening himself in 
his chair. And when I stole a glance at him I saw that his 
jaws were locked tight and his eyes were fairly gleaming 
with hate. Turning my head just enough to glimpse them, 
I saw Julia and the villain. 

Make no mistake About it, he was a villain—a regular, old- 
fashioned, dime-novel villain! His easy air of raillery and 
good humor had disappeared; he was leaning close to her, 
his hand caressing her bare arm, his lips very close to her 
shoulder, and he was pleading rapidly, softly, passionately. 
In the semi-gloom his eyes shone strangely. 
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O PARKER’S surprtse and satisfaction 
§)| Doctor Levene joined him at the front 
door as he was starting for the train. 
Parker wanted a talk with the doctor. 
“Bound for the city too?’”’ he asked. 

“Yes. I think Mrs. Moreton is well 
enough to be left now; there is really no 
reason for my remaining. I’m glad to get 
away, Parker; I’m about done,”’ he added 
in an undertone. He looked it; there were 
dark circles about his eyes, and his skin lacked color. ‘It’s 
been a bad twenty-four hours,” he continued. ‘I have 
never been able to stand a prolonged nervous strain, and 
I have had such a really affectionate interest in the More- 
tons. The whole thing has been so simply dreadful!” 

He talked and gestured like a nervous woman, and 
Parker understood why Driscoll’s pronounced masculinity 
was repelled by Doctor Levene and why Moreton had men- 
tioned him with a touch of contempt. Parker himself felt 
satirically inclined toward the man. He nodded an agree- 
ment to the doctor’s remarks, for the presence of the chauf- 
feur made intimate conversation inadvisable. The head 
gardener had evidently secured a man to take Holt’s place, 
a capable-looking, youngish man, who handled the car well. 
They had barely time in which to get the train, which was a 
sparsely passengered one, for there were only a few who were 
bound for the city at three o’clock on a Sunday afternoon. 

Parker chose a seat as distant as possible from any pas- 
senger, and Doctor Levene settled himself beside him with a 
sigh. “I need sleep,” he said. “I haven’t closed my eyes 
for twenty-four hours. I doubt whether I could sleep, 
though; I can’t get all this horrible business out of my mind.” 

“Mrs. Moreton told me you had been negotiating with 
the undertakers this merning; no very enlivening occupa- 
tion,” Parker answered. ‘‘ What firm did you secure?” 

“Eberbaugh & Harris.’’ Doctor Levene made a gesture 
of despair. ‘‘Poor Mrs. Moreton and her nerves! I’ve been 
begging her to act sensibly. Parker, you may be thank- 
ful that you deal mostly with men. I’m so surfeited with 
women’s nerves that I’m fairly jumpy myself! Mrs. More- 
ton’s distraction has not helped matters. Heavens! These 
family tragedies a physician, particularly a physician who 
has a number of middle-aged women patients, walks in on 
and can’t remedy!’’ He spoke with a sort of half-indignant, 
half-sad disgust. 

“You have had far better opportunities for judging than 
I have,” Parker returned; ‘‘ but why this tragic denouement 
in Moreton’s case?”’ 

“Well, I have my theory.” 

““T'd like to hear it, Levene; I consider you well fitted to 
judge.” The touch of deference in Parker’s manner was 
flattering. 

“| think it was the result of a sudden revelation.” 

Parker considered a moment. ‘I don’t just get that, 
doctor?” 


- BELIEVE that for some time, in moments of exaspera- 
tion or excitement or realization of the hopelessness of 
any solution for a domestic situation such as his, Mr. Moreton 
considered suicide. Mrs. Moreton told us that he frequently 
said his life wasn’t worth living, and I think the culmination 
was reached when he suddenly discovered that Miss Allen, 
for whom there can be no doubt he had a mad infatuation, 
favored some one else. Mr. Moreton was—well, certainly 
not his usual self at dinner last night, and he had just come 
up from a conversation with Miss Allen at the lakeside. If, 
pe what may have been an upsetting talk with her, he 
received a final blow, some convincing proof that Miss Allen 
was playing double, for instance, the ‘dénouement,’ as you 
expressed it, would be a pussible thing, wouldn’t it?” 

“Quite possible,’’ Parker agreed. ‘‘ You have certainly 
evolved an interesting theory.” 

“‘It’s the only reasonable explanation I have been able to 
make to myself,’’ Levene said with conviction, ‘and, as you 
say, I have had unusual opportunities for judging.” 

“You noticed Moreton’sexpression?’’ Parker said thought- 
fully. ‘‘How do you explain that?” 

“Of course I noticed his expression, but wouldn’t he be 
suddenly and violently enraged if he had made such a dis- 
covery? Quite insane for the moment? He loved that girl 
beyond anything, Parker; believe me, | know!” 
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“And She, That Girl’’—Mrs. Moreton Whirled and Pointed at Nixie—‘ Has Been at the Bottom of the 


“But who is the man Miss Allen would ‘favor,’ as you put 
it?’”’ Parker asked with interest. 

Doctor Levene hesitated. ‘I don’t like to say a thing 
that rests mostly on surmise.” 

‘But we have been considering merely a theory—a pretty 

reasonable and interesting theory, it appears to me. Let us 
go on with it.” 
" ELL, there are only two possible men, Driscoll More- 
ton and Harry Holt, the chauffeur. Driscoll Moreton 
has been in love with Miss Allen for a long time; but, from 
small signs, I think there has been some sort of an affair 
between Miss Allen and Holt; and I’m convinced that the 
discovery of such a thing would have been quite enough to 
drive Mr. Moreton mad. You see, Parker, Nixola Allen 
really belongs in the chauffeur’s class; Mrs. Moreton told 
me long ago of the sort of conditions from which they took 
her. And the chauffeur is exactly the type to‘appeal to 
her—a physically perfect specimen in spite of his rough 
features.’’ The doctor expressed himself earnestly. 

“Tt’s a reasonable explanation, a clever and quite con- 
vincing theory with a good deal of fact to recommend it,” 
Parker declared, ‘‘and I’m glad you detailed it to me. But 
the suspicion of foul play has also occurred to you, hasn't 


_it? What do you think of that possibility?” 


“‘Certainly it occurred to me,”’ Levene said decidedly. ‘I 
felt certain it wasn’t murder, and yet, Parker, the possibility 
stuck to me until I made that last examination. I worried 
around in my mind for the motive any one would have to do 
such a desperate and dangerous thing, and I couldn’t make 
itout. I’ve held pretty steadily to my conviction, for I knew 
so well the unhappy state of things in that household. And 
I knew, you see, from what Mrs. Moreton had told me from 
time to time, that Mr. Moreton felt pretty desperate. I 
don’t like to denounce any one, but certainly that girl has a 
good deal to answer for.” 

Parker said nothing. 

“It’s been a desperate state of things in that household,” 
the doctor contiriued with a good deal of feeling, “but I 
couldn’t tell all I knew at the inquest; Mrs. Moreton said 
quite enough, I think. And, too, | simply couldn’t afford to 
be too much mixed up in the thing. As it is, I'll be driven 


nearly wild by the curiosity of my patients.” He looked 
distressed and he sighed. 
Parker remembered Driscoll’s admission: ‘There are 


some pretty decent things about Levene.” The man was an 
odd mixture, at one moment astute and convincing, the 


next moment almost amusingly womanish and superficial. 
But Parker liked him better than he had in the beginning. 
Such as he was, he appeared to be sincere. 

They parted at the station, and Doctor Levene said 
earnestly: ‘Of course I’ve talked very freely to you, but 
the one thing | want is for all this matter to quiet down. 
What possible good can it do Mrs. Moreton to stir around 
about it? Only the satisfaction of giving Miss Allen a bad 
name, and, after all, she’s just a very young girl. | have 
urged Mrs. Moreton to consider herself above it all, and to 
let it pass. But there’s no telling with a woman in Mrs. 
Moreton’s wrought-up condition, and if I can do anything 
at all to help you keep things quiet—and, of course, that's 
what you want—why, call on me. I wish, anyway, that 
you'd dine with me some evening soon; you can get meat 
my Office.” 

It had already occurred to Parker that the doctor might 
be exceedingly useful. He returned with cordiality Levenes 
invitation to dine with him: “I'll do that, and with pleasure. 
Drop in at my hotel and dine with me sometime this week, 
Levene.” 

When he reached his hotel, Parker telephoned to Driscoll 
Moreton. ‘ You know who this is; how is it going?”’ 

“Orders from headquarters—only the barest skeleton of a 
story allowed,” Driscoll returned. ‘‘The lid’s on, tight.” 

“I guessed as much. Come and have dinner with me 
to-night, Driscoll—seven o'clock.” 


XXIll 


eee of complete silence followed the reading of 
the will. Parker folded the document and the papefs 
aceompanying it, apparently quite oblivious of the four silent 
people before him, but in reality vividly conscious o! them 
and of the tense silence; for, robbed of legal phraseology; 
Mathew Moreton had disposed of his fortune as follows: 

To his nephew, Driscoll Moreton, he had bequeathed two 
hundred thousand dollars. 

To his sister-in-law, Mrs. Burnside, forty thousand dol- 
lars, and to each of her three sons twenty thousand dollars. 
To the butler, Arthur Burke, twenty thousand dollars. 

To the widow of one of the head-gardener’s assistants, 
five thousand dollars. 
To the widowed mother of the young man who for several 


-years had acted as Moreton’s secretary, five thousand dollats.. 


To each of the household servants who had served the 
family for more than five years, five hundred dollars. 
To various charities, in the aggregate two million dollars. 
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ling. To Lilian Moreton, his wife, the widow’s portion required 
; » _ by the laws of the state, and, in addition, the New York City 
said family residence. 


but And finally, in. Moreton’s own words: “To my ward, 
own. known as Nixola Allen, and regarded by me as my beloved 
und daughter, I give, devise, and bequeath all the rest and 
bad residue of my property, real, personal and mixed, .with the 
nave request that her husband, should she marry, shall take the 
d » name of Moreton and be known by that name, and that her 
Mrs. children, should she have issue, shall bear the name of 
hing Moreton.” 
aat’s 
that From the carefully annotated list of Mathew Moreton’s 
1e at possessions which accompanied the will, it was apparent 
7 that Nixola Allen was heir to the bulk of the Moreton 
ight estate, some fifteen million dollars; and she became sole 
ne s mistress of Moreton House. 
“e rhe instructions, explanations and list of possessions 
eek, which accompanied the will was a considerable document, 
1 though a model of clearness. Regarding Driscoll, Moreton 
sco said: “I gladly give to my nephew, Driscoll Moreton, the 
re sum named in my will and without restrictions, feeling that 


4 he will be moved thereby to make a useful and competent 
; » man of himself. I have always had faith in him.” 

) me Fe Of Nixie, Moreton said: ‘‘ Nixola Allen has been to me a 
loving and faithful daughter, the comfort of my middle age. 
Being childless, I leave to her the bulk of my estate, not 
only by reason of my affectionate regard for her, but because 


Ig of I know that she will, in as much as is humanly possible, 
pers apply my fortune to the aims and ends which I myself have 
ilent at heart. She knows what they are. She has youth, strength, 
hem and great good sense. Also, through her I hope to assure 
ogy; t © continuance of the Moreton name.” 
: ; _ Parker had read the will and the accompanying document 
two in a clear, incisive voice, and he now folded the papers and 

; secured them with an elastic, his hands steady, his face utterly 
dol- impassive. Then he looked up, squared his shoulders and 
lars. ran his resolute eye over the four silent people. ‘I have read 
rS. you Mathew Moreton’s last will and testament, as directed 
ints, by him,” he said. 

' l'hen the thing he had foreseen happened. Mrs. Moreton 
eral & rose and came to the table and placed a clenched hand upon 
lars... it; she was flushed to scarlet, quivering from head to foot, 


the FF and her eyes widely dilated. ‘And I notify you that I shall 

pie that so-called will! It is either a forgery, or it was 
the work of a man who wasn’t in his right mind and was 
influenced to make an unjust disposition of his property.” 
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“That’s the Way I Hurt My Arm. 
I Didn’t Know What I Was Do- 
ing,, of Course.” “Nixie Told 
You That!’”’ A Surge of Color 
Darkened Parker’s Face 


Parker met her blazing eyes steadily. “‘ You are, of course, 
free to contest, Mrs. Moreton, but I warn you that the 
allegations you have made are serious.” 

His equable tones appeared to irritate her beyond endur- 
ance. “| have grounds for my allegations,” she said violently. 
“You and Driscoll Moreton had your reasons for influencing 
Mr. Moreton, and she, that girl’’—Mrs. Moreton whirled 
and pointed a shaking finger at Nixie—‘‘has been at the 
bottom of the whole thing; she is nothing but a ——”’ 

Driscoll had sprung to his feet. ‘Be careful what you 
say, Aunt Lilian,’”’ he interrupted warningly. 

Mrs. Burnside, a tall woman plainly gowned and with a 
careworn face, had reached Mrs. Moreton’s side. ‘Lilian! 
Control yourself!” she begged. ‘‘ You don’t know what you 
say when you are angry.” 

But Mrs. Moreton flung off her sister’s hand and faced 
them all, utterly beside herself. ‘‘ You drunken beast,” she 
said to Driscoll, ‘‘ you think you'll walk off with two hundred 
thousand and a high-priced lawyer to help you do it. But 
you won't. And I'll say what I please now to that thing,” 
she screamed, her finger still pointing at Nixie. ‘For three 
years she has been working for just this, inveigling and 
scheming and tempting, drawing an impressionable old man 
into her net, making him mad over her. You're just as much 
a murderess as if you'd strangled him with your steel 
fingers; perhaps you did strangle him and poison him—as 
Powell’s murderer did—you’'re capable of it. 1 took you out 
of the dirt, and I'll send you back to it, Nixola Allen! 
I'll ——”’ She stopped because her voice had broken, not 
because words had failed. 


RS. BURNSIDE, crimson and aghast, stood where her 

sister’s passionate movement had thrust her, against the 
table. Just what Driscoll had meant to do he himself prob- 
ably did not know; he had moved as if by some means to 
silence that high, uneven voice. But Parker had stopped 
him, gripped his arm and held him. “Keep still, Driscoll,” 
he said through his teeth. ‘Let her talk.” 

Nixie had said nothing. When Mrs. Moreton had first 
whirled on her, she had risen slowly from her chair, her eyes 
still wide and vague, the look of utter absorption which had 
grown upon her during the reading of the will, and which, at 
its conclusion, made her appear spellbound. She had risen 
and had simply looked at Mrs. Moreton. And after the 
flood of Mrs. Moreton’s rage and scorn had poured over her 
she still continued to look at her, though no longer vaguely, 
for the blood had surged into her face and her eyes were 
blazing. 

But she said nothing, simply waited until Mrs. Moreton 
recaptured her voice and plunged on: ‘‘I’ll tell the truth 
about you, Nixola Allen. You'll be known from one end of 
the country to the other. I’ll prove in open court ia 
she gasped and choked. 

Parker caught his breath and Nixie stiffened and paled 
and grew taller. Then, suddenly and swiftly, she took the 
few steps which brought her close to her accuser. The elder 
woman was much the taller, the girl looked up at her; it was 
her ringingly clear voice 
and dauntless eyes which 
made her impressive. 
“You poor dupe of clever 
people,’’ she said, “‘don’t 
; you know how hard it is 
to prove a lie.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 106 
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He Was Only Six, But He Was a Dead-Game Little Sport When Things Looked Black 


D morning, David.” 
“Good mornin’, Miss Janeway.” 
“‘Oh, but David dear, I want to see 


your eyes!’’ Katherine Janeway gave a little 
exclamation of startled dismay as the child, in answer to 
her laughing command, raised a pathetic, woebegone, small 
face. ‘‘Why, David Husted, whatever is the matter?” 

“‘Nuffin’, Miss Janeway.” 

The kindergarten lady stooped and put her arms gently 
about the tense little figure. ‘‘Tell Miss Janeway, dear. 
Why are those big, black clouds 
hiding all the sunshine in your 
face this morning?” 

David wriggled uncomfort- 


ably in the close embrace. 
“Nuffin’ a-tall. I—I can’t tell 
nuffin’ a-tall about it.’’ 

“You mean it’s something 
you'd rather not tell me?” 

“Tcan’ttell!” David whirled 
away and walked with slow, me- 
chanical steps across the room 
to the sand-table. 

Katherine Janeway looked 
after him in perplexity. She 
turned as her young assistant 
stopped a moment at her desk. 
‘Something strangely upsetting 
has happened to David Husted.” 

The assistant nodded. ‘‘I 
noticed. Why, he actually 
looks—old.” 

“I know, and I simply must 

find out. I can’t have him look 
like that!” 
A little later, seated in the 
- circle, Miss Janeway made the 
usual request. ‘‘ Who hasa story 
to tell this morning?’”’ There 
was a standing on tiptoes, a 
frantic waving of chubby, dim- 
pled hands. “Oh, no, no, chil- 
dren—one at a time; all back 
in your chairs! Now, Marion, 
I'll hear yours.” 

‘““We—we—we’ve got a new 
baby at our house.” 

“Why, Marion, how perfectly 
splendid! Is it a little brother 
or a sister?” 

“Asister. An’, Miss Janeway, 
she’s all red an’ wrinkled an’ 
squirmy. I saw her,” trium- 
phantly. 

“Little tiny babies are like 
that, Marion. I shall go and 
see your baby sister just as soon 
asIcan. Yes, Bobby?” 

‘*Mif’ Janeway, a robin’s 1 
buildin’ a nest in our apple tree.” & 

Bobby, is it low down 
where you can watch it?” 

“Yes, Mif’ Janeway, I can 
see it from mother’s window.” oA 

“You must tell us about it 
every day, Bobby. Soon there’ll 
be little baby robins in it.” 


ND so she went around the 
circle to David Husted. He 
sat, hands quietly folded, star- tT 
ing straight ahead. 
“David, haven’t you a story 
to tell us?” 
Miss Janeway.” 
“Ah, well—perhaps to- A 


morrow. Now, I’m going to 
close my eyes and when I open 
them whoever is sitting up 
straightest and quietest, I shall 
choose to lead the march.” 

The room became very still. Through the open window 
came the hum of a bumblebee. In a tree close by a song 
sparrow trilled a merry greeting to the bright spring day. 

‘But Katherine Janeway did not hear. Through her closed 
lids she still saw David’s set, white, small face. 

Mrs. Rexford Vanner had invited the kindergarten chil- 
dren to play games on her lawn the next Saturday after- 
noon. It was an annual event much talked of and looked 
forward to by all the children. For following the playing of 
games came the most delicious refreshments of ice cream 
and cakes and candies. 

A favorite game of Mrs. Vanner’s was ‘“‘soldier boy.” 
There had been many rehearsals, always with straight little 
David Husted as captain. Katherine loved to hear his 
husky, earnest voice, ‘I am going where my country calls 
for soldiers, brave and true r 

On this particular morning she was especially anxious for 
a good rehearsal, as nearly all the children were present. 

“We want to play ‘soldier boy’ just the very best we can 
for Mrs. Vanner, don’t we? So we will try it over again 
to-day, if David will come and get the flags.’”” But David 
did not move. ‘Come, David, dear, don’t keep us waiting.” 

“‘I—I don’t want to play.” 

“Oh, but, David, Mrs. Vanner ——” 


“David Just Froze. All He Would Say Was, ‘I Didn’t Take it, Mother’”’ 


“I’m not goin’ to Mrs. Vanner’s.” 

Silence ! 

“Why ain’t yer goin’?”” This, in curious amazement, 
from Tommy Shanley. 

“T—I don’t want to.” 

So that was it! ‘‘What has the child done?” thought 
Katherine desperately. ‘‘ Nevermind—nevermind, Tommy,” 
she said quietly. ‘I think David is not feeling quite well. 
John may be captain to-day.” 


game proceeded. The morning came toa close. One 

by one Katherine held chubby hands, a bit grimy and 

sticky. Without raising his eyes David passed with a 

Sane “‘Good-by, Miss Janeway”; and Katherine let 
im go. 

“What do you suppose can have happened?” The young 
assistant carefully placed the small chairs back on the circle. 
‘“We’ve had sullenness and sauciness and naughtiness and 
tears—quarts and quarts of tears; but a heartbroken child 
of six—oh, Miss Janeway!” 

The older teacher pushed back her hair wearily. “I'll call 
on Mrs. Husted this afternoon. I must find out.” 

Mrs. Husted herself came to the door. “Why, Miss Jane- 
way, how glad I am to see you. Come right in.” 


DAVID STANDS PAT 


By Martha King Davis 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
M. LEONE BRACKER 


Seated in the cozy, hospitable living room the two women 
talked a bit of the weather; affairs abauyt town; and Kather. 
ine’s engagement to George Fielding. * 

Mrs. Husted beamed complacently. ‘George has always 
seemed like one of our own family. We've known him since 
he was so high. David adores him—and you. Well, it does 
seem just too wonderful to be true.” 

Katherine Janeway flushed happily. ‘“‘That’s very dear 
of you, Mrs. Husted. David is one darling child! By the 
way, what was the matter with him this morning?”’ 

The mother’s face became 
gory troubled. ‘Why, was 

e a naughty boy at kinder. 
garten to-day?” 

Katherine was quick to note 
the evasion. ‘“ No, indeed,” she 
said; ‘‘but he was a sad, heart- 
broken little boy.” 


ELL,” Mrs. Husted fin- 
gered a magazine on the 

table nervously, ‘‘I kind of hate 
to tell you and I know David 
would heal terribly if he knew 
that I did.” 

“Then don’t. I only thought 
that perhaps I might help.” 

“T never, never would have 
believed it of David,” Mrs. 
Husted’s voice trembled hyster- 
ically. ‘Yes, I will tell you, 
Miss Janeway, though | don't 
see how you can possibly help; 
but anyhow I'll feel better. Mr. 
Husted’s aunt is visiting us. She 
is a maiden aunt and never hav- 
ing lived at all with children 
she doesn’t understand them or 
care much for them. David was 
in her room yesterday after- 
noon. A fifty-cent piece was 
lying on the corner of the dresser 
and, child-fashion, he asked her 
what she was going to do with 
it. Aunt Sarah told him if he 
was a good boy all the time she 
was here, she had thought of 
giving it to him when she left. 
Soon after she came down here 
for a magazine, leaving him in 
the room, but when she went 
back he was gone. She stayed 
in her room all the rest of the 
afternoon. While she was dress- 
ing for dinner, she noticed that 
the fifty-cent piece was not on 
the dresser.” 
Mrs. Husted paused. 
p Katherine Janeway drew a 
long breath. 
“Oh, no, Mrs. Husted- 
not David!” 

“Well, of course I immedi- 
ately called him and put the 
question. He looked utterly 
puzzled. Then Aunt Sarah ac- 
cused him. She said she sup- 
posed he thought it was his as 
long as she had told him she 
might give it to him, but that 
he was greatly mistaken. She 
got real angry; she has no tact 
with children. David just froze. 
All he would say was, ‘| didnt 
take it, mother.’” 


“DLESS his baby heart! 
Why, Mrs. Husted, you 
didn’t for one instant believe 
that he did, did you?” cried 
Katherine impulsively. 

“No, I didn’t, but—after David had gone to bed and was 
asleep I went into his room and under his pile of handker- 
chiefs I found a fifty-cent piece.” 

Katherine almost bounded from her chair. ‘I don’t cafe 
if you did! Someone—his father—someone gave it to him. 

-Mrs. Husted slowly shook her head. “This morning ! 
asked him where he got it, and he would not tell. He seeme 
terribly distressed that I had found it. So—lI told him he 
could not go to Mrs. Vanner’s party unless things wer 
explained.” 

Katherine Janeway walked slowly home. Her eyes wet 
hot with unshed tears. ‘Poor little David! Poor little 
David!’’ Over and over she said it, gazing unseeingly dow" 
the broad street. “If I could only, only find out!” 5 

“What's the matter, Katherine dear? Had a hard day? 
George Fielding slipped his hand under the girl’s chin and 
lifted her face to his. Gazing into her dark eyes, he won 
dered for the thousandth time how he had ever been so luc 
as to have secured the promise of this wonderful girl that 
some day she would be his wife. ; p 

For an instant she rested her head tiredly against his 
shoulder. ‘‘A beastly day, George. But let’s not talk shop. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 122 
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Away with that old heavy-stuffing idea! 
See how | blow it sky high! 
Campbell's good soups every day in the year — 
That's why I'm husky and spry.” 


An Exploded Idea 


Now-a-days everybody knows that solid food 
exclusively doesn’t mean solid strength. Especially 
during the summer months heavy meat meals 
are not the best diet to maintain health and 
vitality. 

Seasonable food is just as important as 
seasonable clothing— even more so. And there 
is no food that meets these trying hot weather 
conditions more sensibly than 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


It provides just the combination of nutritious 
vegetables, wholesome cereals and invigorating 
beef stock which gives sustaining strength. It is 
easy to digest, easy to prepare, avoids needless 
labor and heat in the kitchen. 

This nourishing soup can often be used as the 
principal feature of a light luncheon or supper in 
place of a heavy meal and much to everyone's 
benefit and satisfaction! 


21 kinds 15c a can 
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Northam Warren, 114 W. 17th St., New York City 


and my nails aren't 


fit to be seen!” 


HE telephone bell rang. “I’m so 
glad you are at home. We'll be 
right over,” said a voice. “‘Good!”’ 

she cried. 


Then her eyes fell to her hands. Her 
heart sank. Such battered-looking nails! 


She knew, too, that no amount of 
magnificence and good grooming on for- 
mal occasions would efface the impression 
made by once appearing careless in an 
offguard moment. 


Have you ever been caught in such 
a predicament as this? 


The unexpected occasion that finds you 
remiss in personal niceties stamps you. 
Your considered loveliness at a thousand 
receptions will not efface one such “off- 
guard” impression. Those are the im- 
pressions that persist! 


The unexpected call, the hastily made- 
up bridge table—can you always enjoy 
them without a second thought to your 
nails? Such a merciless little index tells 
the world so definitely all about you! 
Every movement of the hand reveals you 
to some observing eye. 


Does the unexpected occasion, the un- 
looked-for guest, the accidental meeting 
always find your hands at their loveliest? 
Exquisitely cared-for nails, faintly pink, 
that so charmingly, so unmistakably tell 
to the world their story of personal 
fastidiousness. 


Mail this coupon with two dimes today to 


It is the simplest thing always to be sure 
of your nails! Just a matter of giving 
them the same regularity of attention that 
you do your hair and teeth. 


But do not clip the cuticle. When you 
do so it is impossible to avoid cutting the 
sensitive living skin, too. There is such a 
tiny bit of the protective cuticle—one- 
twelfth of an inch—yet you ruthlessly 


This is correct! 
Soften and remove the cuti- 
cle gently, safely with Cutex. 
This will keep your cuticle 
always in perfect condition. 


cut into this only protection to the sen- 
sitive root of the nails. 


The skin tries to heal these cruel little 
hurts and, growing quickly, forms a thick, 
ragged cuticle. Uneven, harsh, it gives 
to your nails that frowsy and unkempt 
look that makes you self-conscious every 
one of those manifold times people notice 
your hands. 


But you can have nails so charming 
that it will be a pleasure to display your 
hands! Soften the cuticle and then gently 
remove the surplus cuticle with a cloth. 


Cutex is an entirely harmless cuticle 
remover. Twist a wisp of cotton round 


You can get the Cutex 
preparations at all drug and 
department stores 


the end of an orange stick (one comes 
in the Cutex package). Dip it in the 
Cutex bottle and then, very gently, work 
around the base of each nail. Then 
wash your hands and push the cuticle 
gently back while drying. 


The Cutex way keeps the cuticle 
smooth and unbroken. Your nails are 
always in perfect condition. Make a 
habit of Cutex. Then you will never 
know the mortification of ragged hang- 
nails and clumsy cuticle. 


To keep the cuticle particularly soft 
and pliable so that you do not need to 
manicure as often, apply Cutex Cold 
Cream at night on retiring. 


Get Cutex at any drug or department 
store. Cutex, the cuticle remover, comes 
in 35c and 6sc bottles. Cutex Nail 
White, Cold Cream and Nail Polish are 
each 35c. 


Six manicures for 20 cents 


Mail the coupon below with two dimes 
and we will send you an Introductory 
Manicure Set, not as large as our standard 
sets, but large enough to give six complete 
manicures. Send for it today. Address 
Northam Warren, 114 W. 17th St., New 
York City. 


If you live in Canada, address Northam 
Warren, Dept. 107, 200 Mountain Street, 
Montreal. 
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CARTOON BY FRANK WAUGH HERRON 


body is not interested in the same thing 

and yearning to do the same job. The 
Stock Exchange has space for so many yelling, 
gesticulating, agitated males and no more. 
Drop an advertisement over the railing of the 
Exchange gallery, announcing that there is an 
opportunity to go forth and dig for bones in 
Central Java—no money in it. Would the 
Exchange be empty next day, the tickers silent, 
no one signaling on the Curb? 

From Java in 1894 the news went forth that 
two molar teeth, the top of a skull and a left 
thigh bone had been unearthed. Scientists 
throughout the world caught their breath. 
But to the president of a Pittsburgh steel 
company a puncture in the rear tire of his 
motor car is far more noteworthy. To anthro- 
pologists—and through them to you and me— 
that news from Java meant that the Ancestor 
of Man had been found. They call him “ Pithe- 
canthropuserectus’’—this individual, part ape, 
part man. He would not have answered to that 
name if he had been called by his mate; nor 
would you or I answer ‘‘Coming” if some- 
one shouted “‘Homo sapiens!’’ But that is 
what we are, and ‘‘Pithecanthropus erectus” 
was what he was, and names are names. 


Half a Million Years Ago 


HIS “Pithecanthropus erectus” and the 

animals he ate or that ate him happened 
along about five hundred thousand years ago, in 
the First Glacial Epoch. Yet it is a matter of 
great moment whether the baby is eleven or 
twelve weeks old to-day. For five hundred 
thousand years man, or something nearer man 
than ape, has been walking upright on the 
earth. The nearest star is twenty-five trillion 
miles away. And we are looking at catalogues 
of electric washing machines and reading in 
the morning paper that a man flew 34,910 feet 
above the earth in an aéroplane. 

Is the wonder of it that only five hundred 
thousand years ago the first ape-man swung 
along upright, his hand-to-be gaining that dif- 
ferentiation which was to make for trade dex- 
terity through the ages? Or do we say: What, 
what in the world, was man ever up to that it took 
him five hundred thousand years to find Broad- 
way and wear a stiff shirt? Something of both—the 
wonder that he ever did fashion a bow and arrow; the 
marvel that he ever did invent a wheel! 

Outside, along Fifty-ninth Street, a pretty girl with 
a marcel wave and French-heeled shoes and a gold- 
mesh bag just tripped by, and a man with spats and 
yellow kid gloves turned to look at her; and she 
turned ever so little and looked at him. Five hun- 
dred thousand years of it! Five hundred thousand 
years ago a being caught the lower limb of a tree, 
swung himself up and crouched, clutching his wooden 
club till a saber-tooth tiger went by, and then witha 
grunt the being with a wooden club expressed some 
dawning notion in his half-awakened intellect that 
it was safer after all to stay with his kind instead of 
wandering off alone. To-night he dines with his 
friends at a fashionable restaurant, hustling his way 
through the waiting groups to the table which his 
secretary was ordered to engage by phone, and goes 
from there by automobile to the snappiest show on 
Broadway. Only five hundred thousand years! 

The desire to be with one’s kind, to be amused, to 
order someone about, to eat good food, to wonder 
about something new—all these and a galaxy of im- 
pulses and emotions have been for hundreds of thou- 
sands of years pretty much the same. Five hundred 


[: IS a lucky thing for all of us that every- 


ORNELIA STRATTON PARKER, now ap- 
pearing exclusively in the Home Journal, 
whose whimsical ‘‘Bag, Baggage and Babies’ 
was printed last month, starts herewith the first 
of a group of six articles on industrial economics, 
the field of practical endeavor to which Carleton 
Parker gave his life and to which his wife is now 
giving her energy and intelligence. Consultant 
for several large industries employing men and 
women by hundreds of thousands, her commgnt 
is as authoritative as it is interesting. 

The accompanying article is an introduction 
dealing in terms of half a million years with the 
slow crawl of human progress until compara- 
tively recent years, and in terms of human life 
with the flashing progress of the present. The 
August article will deal in more particular terms 
with economic life as developed by the factory 
system—that is, the march of the last century 
and a half. 


PHOTO, BY 
CAMPBELL STUDIOS 


Cornelia Stratton Parker 


thousand years are as nothing—inside. But the 
externals—the difference between a woolly rhinoceros 
and a blue limousine—ah, there’s the point! From 
the naked, loping swing with the club, anxious, alert, 
over the rocks and through the jungle of five hun- 
dred thousand years ago to the furious whirl of the 
Subway, tunneling its path under skyscrapers and 
roaring streets, belching its pale and scrambling 
humans up and out to push their hurried way to 
factory, to counter, to office, counting nickels and 
dimes, selling and buying, buying and selling; the 
mad shove and thrust to elbow one’s way into the 
jammed Subway back to the fifth floor rear of an 
apartment house in the Bronx, supper mainly canned 
goods, an evening at the movies in a new pair of 
shoes that pinch—both price and style—and to- 
morrow the Subway, the office or counter, the Subway 
again, the canned goods, the movies 

And we send missionaries to rescue the heathen 
savage! Who’s to rescue us? 


“Eat or Be Eaten” in 1920 


i: IS not for us to argue that sneaking up naked 
on a sleeping boa constrictor is better—or worse— 
than sneaking up in a hundred-and-seventy-five- 
dollar suit of clothes and platinum cuff links on a 
trade rival and underselling him when his back is to 


FIVE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND YEARS 
ARE AS NOTHING~ 


INSIDE. 
BUT THE EXTERNALS~ 


‘THE DIFFERENCE 


BETWEEN A 


WOoo.ty RHINOCEROS 
ANDA 


BLUE LIMOUSINE ~ 


the wall. Both have their attractions and both 
their dangers. Eat or be eaten. 

The point we are interested in is this: 
Through the thousands of years that man has 
been on earth, his wants and desires, his tend- 
encies to action have altered little, if at all. 
But how he has gratified those wants and de- 
sires, the environment in which he and his un- 
learned impulses have functioned—that has 
changed, within the last few centuries espe- 
cially, past all believing. 

What has been the biggest factor making for 
this change? What Veblen calls the “‘state of 
the industrial arts’’; in other words, “inven- 
tion.”” Man takes the world as he finds it, 
and conforms or does not conform. Conformity 
has been everthe rule of the pack; beware him 
who attempts to alter the ‘Order of Things as 
They Are.”’ Therein lies the secret of the slow 
progress of the past ages—the control of prec- 
edent, of tradition, of the Old Men. Yet be- 
cause human nature was human nature, here 
and there, even in those olden days, some in- 
dividual loosened himself from the group ta- 
boo, fashioned with his hands some secret vision 
of his soul, and because it shortened or made 
safer the distance between man and his desired 
goal, sooner or later breaking the barriers of 
the tradition-worshiping group, that newly 
fashioned implement spelled one step onward 
in the march of men. 


Spear and Steam Engine 


ECAUSE man manipulates matter to de- 
sired ends from sheer love of creative effort, 
because he imitates and remembers and ex- 
plains, because each generation passes on to the 
next all that it has received from the last, to- 
gether with the additions it has made to what it 
fell heir to—because of all that, there is no in- 
trinsic difference between the first spear and the 
modern steam engine. Each grew out of the 
heritage of all that had gone before. And from 
all we know, the man who used that spear in 
the forest fastness, say twenty-five thousand 
years ago, is no different psychologically from 
the locomotive engineer and the men behind 
him in the coaches. 
Could one say, therefore, that it was invention 
and not original sin that turned the Garden of Eden 
into Pittsburgh? As our understanding of mankind 
and his way grows, it becomes more apparent that 
the Garden of Eden could not have done for long 
anyhow. 

For, given Adam an_ honest-to-goodness man, 
sooner or later he would have twisted and turned 
and manipulated something into something else— 
and then it was bound to follow in so many hun- 
dreds of thousands of years he would have been 
flying across the Atlantic in a passenger aéroplane. 
It is just human nature to go on doing things like 
that, and it can be suppressed only just so long. 

The Old Men shake their “heads and year 
after year for five hundred thousand years that 
things shall remain as they are. But once a being 
picked up a stone and hurled it at an animal, and 
that being’s skull held space enough for a brain of 
sorts to develop; that stone-throw spelled the X ray 
and telephone and telegraph and steam engine and 
aéroplane. 

“The dawning stage of human invention, accord- 
ing to most conservative estimates, is probably the 
Prechellean industry of the Third Interglacial Period” — 
say one hundred and fifty thousand years ago. | Up to 
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4° 4* Production oe 


JOHN BARRYMORE in 


“DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE”’ 
Directed by John S. Robertson 


**THE COPPERHEAD”’ 
With Lionel Barrymore 
Directed by Charles Maigne 


CECIL B. DeMILLE’S 
Production 


‘*MALE AND FEMALE”’ 


CECIL B. DeMILLE’S 
Production 


CHANGE YOUR WIFE?”’ 


“EVERYWOMAN’’ 
Directed by George H. Melford 
With All Star Cast 


MOHAN 
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O be able to pick a 

good show every time 

is magic—until you 
know how. But millions 
are doing it right along, 
experiencing this luxury of 
being certain. How? Sim- 
ply by looking for the key 
word in the theatres’ ad- 
vertising—the brand name, 
Paramount. No theatre 
that has the entertainment- 
sense to book Paramount 
Pictures lacks the adver- 
tising-sense to mention it. 


Listed alongside, alphabetically, are 


some of the latest Paramount 
Artcraft features. Don’t 
miss them. 


July, 1929 


: FAMOUS PLAYERS ~LASKY CORPORATION | 


ADOLPH ZUKOR Pres JESSE L. LASKY Vice Pres CECIL B. DE MILLE Director General 


NEW YORK 


GEORGE FITZMAURICE’S 
Production 


‘ON WITH THE DANCE!” 


WILLIAM S. HART in 


“THE TOLL GATE”’ 
A William S. Hart Production 


GEORGE H. MELFORD’S 
Production 
SEA WOLP’’ 


WILLIAM D. TAYLOR’S 
Production 
‘*HUCKLEBERRY FINN”’ 


MAURICE TOURNEUR’S 


Production 


‘“*TREASURE ISLAND” 
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WHEN ARE EQUAL SUFFRAGISTS EQUAL? 


What is Woman’s Chance? Can She Sit in Political Councils? 


= 


CARTOON BY FRANK WAUGH HERRON 


, “IF THE parties don’t suit you—any of 
A *em—why, come on inside the one that 
ND once the conventions are over and ; 
A the candidates safely nominated,” looks best to you, and do y ard ref aiiatiess 
if reform you must, from inside. 


None of the women who worked for suf- 
frage is likely to forget that the election 


Cc 


says the new woman voter, “what 
next?” 
“What next?’ says the party leader, 


guide, philosopher and friend to all new 
voters. ‘‘What next ?—why, organization.” 

To tell the truth, he has had his fears 
about the new woman voter, and has ex- 
pressed—in discreet places—the apprehen- 
sion that she is going to be “‘long on ideas 
and short on organization, deficient in a 
sense of group action. Likely, you know, 
to be a bit mixed as to the relative values of inde- 
pendence of spirit and the almost total ineffective- 
ness of the individual vote. We’ve got to show her 
the real meaning of party organization.” 

Meanwhile the new woman voter shows a tendency 
to ponder very deeply indeed, perhaps even a little 
more deeply than her guide, philosopher and friend, 
on the true inwardness of organization and the meth- 
ods by which the power of the new woman voters 
may best be put at the service of the nation and the 
state and the community, through the parties. 

But she has not obtruded her ponderings into the 
midst of a presidential campaign. Sherecognizes that 
this summer the parties are in campaign array; which 
is a war, not a peace, basis. And thus women voters 
in many states entering the political field for the first 
time in “war” time have fallen in line, waiting until 
the piping times of peace after November next to 
raise more definitely questions as to just exactly what 
the permanent peace basis is to be, and just exactly 
how women are to be “assimilated” by the party 
organizations. 

She falls in line now in campaign committees of 
one thousand, in associate and auxiliary commit- 
tees, in temporary devices of every kind. Each 
party through a National Women’s Division of the 
party’s National Committee is organizing, organizing 
endlessly, and was doing so long before the first 
party candidate was nominated last month. Through 
it all, the woman voter in her community and her 
state observes the workings of the “organization” 
closely and when the campaign is over she will have 
her conclusions marshaled and ready. 


“They’ve Got the Teamwork Idea” 


BSERVING her campaign enthusiasm and disci- 

plined ‘‘teamwork,”’ the gentleman observer says: 
“Women who were called from their little world to 
consider the affairs of the world in general, whether 
they would or not, women who went out of their 
homes to a daily work to help issues being fought on 
a far-off battle line will feel a different degree of 
responsibility for the way things are done in their 
own country and for the men chosen to help to get 
them done. They’ve got the teamwork idea—and 
it’s a fine thing for the party. They’ve come right 
in with us.” 

They have; and these millions of women voters 
will have a lot to say about the 531 electoral votes 
to be cast for and against the next President. 

But having thus “come right in with us” in the 

arty, they want to know, in their national, state and 
ocal committees, just how the party for all time, for 
better, for worse, is coming in with them. They have 
been shown that it is impossible by our present 
Political system to function to the fullest politically 
except through the parties. They have been in- 
structed almost ad nauseam on the virtues of party 
regularity. “If the parties don’t suit you—any of 
"em—why, come on inside the one that looks best to 


laws in this country are state and not Fed- 
\ eral laws, that each state is the judge of 
its own electorate and of the qualifications 


By Esther Everett Lape 


you, and do your reforming, if reform you must, 
from inside.” 

The new woman voter acquiesces and asks only 
how she is to get inside, really inside, into those 
upper committees and councils where the real policies 
are planned and the real decisions made. 


How Parties are Organized; 
HEN the chairmen of the ‘‘State Central Com- 


mittees’’ of the leading political parties assure’ 


us that they are in favor of taking the women voters 
into the parties on “‘exactly the same terms as men”’ 


‘our minds may be at rest as to the spirit and inten- 


tion. But there is still a great deal to be considered 
as to the method. 

What will ‘‘exactly the same terms as men” be? 
The form in which political parties are organized 
differs in every state. It depends upon two things: 
first, upon the election law of the given state, which 
usually defines political parties and stipulates how 
many members there are to be in the state and dis- 
trict committees of the recognized parties and how, 
and on what basis of representation, they are to be 
elected or chosen; and second, upon the party rules 
which each party organization in the state adopts for 
its own operation. 

The party rules, however, cannot of course con- 
tradict the election law of the state. From which it 
follows that if certain powers and certain ‘“‘recogni- 
tion” for committees of women voters are given 
simply by party rules, these powers and the recog- 
nition have no legal status, and give women no legal 
voice in the party councils. 

“Assimilating’’ the women is therefore not a 
matter that can be settled swiftly in a national way 
by the decision of national party leaders. It is a 
matter of the party organization in each state. 
Further, if any change in the size or fundamental 
composition of the political committees of the state 
is contemplated, it is a matter not only for the party 
organizations but ‘for the legislature of each state, 
inasmuch as it will then involve amending the elec- 
tion law. 

Even the action taken by the National Commit- 
tees of the parties for taking the women into the 
National Committees and Executive Committees 
has only the force of suggestion as far as the state 
organization is concerned. For one thing, the Na- 
tional Committees—especially in presidential years— 
have a consistent policy of not interfering too much 
with the party organization in the “sovereign 
states.” For another thing, the National Commit- 
tees of the parties are not in a strict sense legal 
bodies. They are recognized in the publicity statute 
passed by Congress, but they are not incorporated 
bodies. There are no Federal laws governing their 
composition and their operation in the way in which 
there are state laws governing the composition and, 
to a degree, the operation of the State Committees 
of the parties. 


for voting in that state. It has been a 
jealously guarded right, the state’s power 
to determine its own election laws and 
qualifications, and has been conjured always 
as the sign and seal of statehood. And the 
way party committees are made is, in gen- 
eral, a part of the state election laws. 
Therefore, it is in the states separately 
that this question of’ getting the women into the 
parties will be met and solved. And by the same 
token, unless the status quo is maintained and un- 
less it is decided that the addition of hundreds of 
thousands or a million or so of new women voters in 
each state necessitates no change in the present sys- 
tem, the question will be answered not by generous 
sentiment merely or by declarations for “‘equality”’ 
but by legislative action. The legislatures that meet 
next winter and in the several years immediately to 
come will have bills of various kinds before them in- 
volving changes of law in order to get woman voters 
into the party organization and attempting to re- 
duce ‘‘on equal terms’”’ to some practical method. 

The question that the parties—and the new women 
voters—have now fo consider in the new suffrage 
states, and in some of the old, is whether the political 
party committees as at present constituted are roomy 
enough, large enough, with enough members from 
each county or congressional district, to give women 
voters any chance at all of being elected or chosen 
members of the inner councils of the party. And if 
they are not large enough, and not constituted in 
such a way as to give women any practical chance of 
attaining membership in them in the near future, 
then what adjustment is to be made? Is the answer 
to the problem doubling, or, if not ‘doubling, then 
increasing, the membership of the committees by a 
change in the state election law? 


The Endless Chain of the Vote 


RAPID review of the different ways in which the 
political party committees are made up in each 
state will show how women voters’ chances to be a 
part of the inner organization of the party are going 
to vary in different states. The State Committee or 
“State Central Committee” is obviously the most 
important and most powerful party agency in the 
state. The important questions to the new woman 
voter are, ‘‘What is the relation of the State Commit- 
tee of my party to me? How far do my voice and 
my vote penetrate into the councils of my party?” 
The answer is, in general, that the voter in the 
district votes for somebody that votes for somebody 
that has a voice in naming the state committeeman 
from her congressional district, or senatorial district, 
or assembly district, or whatever unit on which rep- 
resentation in the State Conimittee is based. 

If you are a woman voter interested in having the 
women’s vote count in the party councils of your 
state, the item that will interest you most in the 
composition of the State Committees is how many 
members are elected or chosen to it from each dis- 
trict, whatever the district is. 

If there is only one member on the State Commit- 
tee from each district, then how is the new woman 
voter ever to be the one in a whole big district to 
be elected or chosen? That is the new woman voter's 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 82 
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Almost every woman who motors, particularly 
one who drives her own car, will tell you that 
nothing contributes so much to her para- 
mount enjoyment as confidence in the car. 


Those who motor in the Cadillac are more im- 
pressed every day by the keen satisfaction they 


experience in feeling that their pleasures will. 


not be marred by some misconduct of the car. 


And the other qualities so vital to supreme fe- 
licity—the ultimate in grace and beauty, and 
in ease and comfort—are, as of course you 
know, among the notable Cadillac attributes. 


The Cadillac is Made in a Complete Line of Open and Closed Body Styles 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY: DETROIT MICH 
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THE ART AUTOMOBILE DRIVING 


By John Chapman Hilder 


yg! you learning to drive your own car or do you 
already drive it? In either case you will find much 
to interest and instruct you in this article. 


In my opinion, it is a good plan 
for owners of cars employing a 


RIVING a motor car well is 

anart. It is not exactly a 

high art, of course, but in 
common with the higher arts it 
demands study and training. Any 
woman who really wants to Sceaene a good driver can 
make herself just as good a driver as any man. It is 
not a matter of strength. Good driving is the appli- 
cation of skill, and skill comes as a result of practice. 

If you have ever watched good hurdlers at a col- 
lege track meet or first-class acrobats, skaters, tennis 
players or divers, you must surely have thought to 
yourself: 

“How easily they do it! How smooth and grace- 
ful their movements are!”’ 

There is just one reason why trained athletes seem 
to employ so little effort and accomplish prodigious 
feats with such apparent ease. The reason is that 
they have learned to control their muscles and to 
make them obey instantly and accurately the com- 
mands of their brains. They have acquired a quality 
known as “form.” And they have acquired it only 
by constant practice, by doing one thing over and 
over again, correcting their mistakes, until finally 
they have become as nearly perfect in their par- 
ticular fields as human beings can hope to be. 

No one is more graceful or attractive to watch 
than a woman who has acquired “‘form”’ in driving 
an automobile. Gliding in and out through traffic, 
having absolute control over every movement of her 
car, she seems almost a part of the machine itself. 
The expert woman driver, moreover, is not alone 
pleasant to see, but she gets more fun out of driving 
and better service out of her car than does the woman 
who drives in a slipshod, bungling manner. 


The Secret is Just Practice 


MOOTHNESS and precise, decisive action are the 

two essentials to expert driving, doing the right 
thing with your hand or foot at the exact instant, with- 
out hesitation. That is what makes for “form.”’ There 
is no royal road to proficiency. The best thing to do 
is to get out on a lonely road, where traffic does not 
pass, and practice and practice until you know what 
your car will do and until you are sure you can 
control it. Then you will be ready for driving 
on main highways. 

In the everyday course of piloting a car 
you have to make lightning decisions, There 
is no time for you to wonder what to do 
with the various pedals and levers. All 
that, the physical action of driving, must 
be second nature to you. If it is not, 
you will be unable to think quickly and 
decide correctly. 

The thing that gives driving its great 
fascination is one’s feeling of mastery 
over the car and over oneself. It is 
beneficial as an exercise because of the 
necessity it imposes on the driver of 
keeping constantly alert. You can’t dwell 
on your troubles when you're at the wheel. 
You can’t let your mind wander. You 
can't safely indulge in animated conversa- 
tions. Even when you arrive at that stage of 
expertness wherein the actual labor of opera- 
tion is mechanical, your senses must be wide 
awake. The good driver uses four of the five senses: 
sight, hearing, touch and even smell. Taste is the 
only sense you need not use while driving, but to 

make up for it you will after a time develop a sixth. 
This is a sense of danger—or suppose we call it a 
sense of safety—which will warn you intuitively, 
sometimes in the dark, that all is not well and that 
you had better slow down. This “sense of safety’’ is 
akin to that instinct that causes horses to stop stock- 
still on the edges of unseen chasms and that warns 
blind persons of obstacles in their path. 

Correct posture in your car should be your 
first aim. Are you comfortable and at ease as 
you sit at the wheel? Can you reach the pedals and 
press them all the way down without being obliged 
to stretch or to slide forward in your seat? If they 
are too far away from your hands or feet, they can 
readily be brought nearer by means of extensions. 
Possibly a cushion behind your back will make just 
the difference in distance you require. Insist on 
being comfortable in the driver’s seat; otherwise 
you will be uneasy and irritated every minute. 

The front seat has an upholstered back; rest 
against it. By experiment ascertain how you can 
secure the utmost support from it. You will find a 
position that is neither bolt upright nor slouchy, just 
comfortable and relaxed—a position you can hold 
for hours and need not alter. 

In holding the wheel try to select a point on its 
rim at which your left hand obtains its maximum 


DECORATION BY F. SANDS BRUNNER 


leverage. This is probably a couple of inches above 
the halfway line. There, you will find, your hand will 
lie naturally in ordinary driving. If you will place 
your left hand, palm down, knuckles up, on the wheel 
at this point, gripping the wood with your fingers on 
the outside and your thumb on the inside, you will 
have a firm, safe hold. The right hand, also palm 
downward, will normally be best at the halfway or a 
trifle below the halfway line on the other side. 


A Viselike Grip is Tiring 


U' IS a great mistake to clutch the wheel with both 
hands in a tight, viselike, immovable grip. It will 
tire you out and, besides, it is not effective. In 
rounding corners, if you will pull down on the wheel 
with the right or left hand, according to whether the 
turn is to right or left, allowing the wheel to slip 
through the fingers of the other hand, you will obtain 
all the leverage you need. 


hand-lever gear-shift to practice 

driving with the left hand alone, 

because it is so frequently neces- 
sary in tight places to remove the right hand from 
the wheel in order to shift gears and sound the horn. 
The tendency of most cars to-day is to travel in a 
straight line and it requires but little pressure on the 
wheel to keep them on the road. Of course, in the 
case of cars equipped with a hand throttle only and 
with foot-pedal-operated gears, it is more convenient 
to drive with the right hand. 

The expert driver uses special care in her use of the 
clutch, the accelerator, the brakes and in shifting 
gears. Operate the clutch pedal gently. As you can 
feel with your foot, this pedal is actuated by a spring 
which keeps it up, away from the inclined floor 
board. Train your left foot to gauge the strength of 
this spring, so that in starting your car from a stand- 
still you can allow the pedal to come back evenly 
and slowly. Carelessness in releasing the pedal 
causes the clutch to “take hold” too suddenly and 
makes the car leap forward with a jerk. Do not try 
to operate the clutch pedal with the ankle muscles, 
keeping the heel on the floor board. Use the ball of 
the foot and the thrusting force of the upper leg. 


Fuel and the Smooth Start 


TS smoothness of your starts is markedly af- 
fected by the amount of fuel you feed the engine 
at the moment of engaging the clutch. The careless 
driver steps heavily on the accelerator, causing the 
engine to race and making the car jump into motion 
too fast. The accelerator pedal should be pressed 
very lightly, but with increasing firmness as the 
clutch is engaged. Accustom your ears to the sound 
of the motor at its various speeds and school yourself 
until your throttle foot is sensitive. A smooth start 
is always desirable; in crowded traffic it is vital. 

Shifting gears from low up to higher speeds 
without noise is comparatively easy. Your ear 
will tell you more definitely than any other sense 

when it is time to shift into a higher gear and 

when the shift can be made without damage to 

the gears. Let me impress on you, though, 

the importance of pressing down your clutch 

pedal all the way in the process of gear 

changing and of keeping it pressed down 
until the change is accomplished. 

Shifting down from high to lower gears is, 

as a rule, accompanied by ear-rending 

metallic clashes, for the reason that the 
majority of drivers do not know the 
trick to employ. 
You are climbing a hill, let us say, or you 
are about to turn a sharp corner, which 
you find your car cannot negotiate in 
“‘high.”” You must change to a lower 
gear. Now for the trick: When your car 
begins to slow up (1) throw out the 
clutch and slip the gear lever into neutral; 
(2) with the lever still in neutral, engage 
the clutch, letting the pedal come all the 
way back; (3) give the accelerator a tap 
with your toe; (4) quickly throw out the clutch 
and slip the lever into second speed; (5) gently 
engage the clutch, while pressing on the throttle. 
All this can be done in less time than it takes to 
tell it and is very easy. It enables you to shift from 
high to second, from second to first and even 
from high direct to first, without noise or jerks and 
without bringing the car to a stop. For driving in 
hilly country I have found this “double declutch- 
ing,” as it is called, invaluable; and it is equally 
useful in crowded city traffic, where you often have 
occasion to drop to a low gear, yet keep moving 
during the process. 

No really good driver does anything suddenly ex- 
cept inanemergency. Stopping, like starting, should 
be a gentle, gradual movement. Unless you are 
forced to it, to avoid an accident, don’t ever jam on 
your brakes. Aim always so to govern your speed 
that you can throw out your clutch and coast to 
your stopping place, using just enough brake power 
to bring your car to rest on reaching the desired spot. 
Many men think it smart to dash up to a stop and 
plant a heavy foot upon the brake. This is an absurd, 
dangerous and expensive practice. Try to gauge 
your speeds and your distances at all times so that 
your need for brakes will be reduced to a minimum. 
Avoid applying your brakes with such force that 
they will lock the rear wheels, causing the latter to 
slide along the ground; locking wheels grates a 


dollar’s worth of rubber off your tires every time . 


you do it. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 154 
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The “old mansion” shown 
herewith is one of New York's 
quaintest landmarks. Built in 
1869 by the Hon. W. W. Niles, 
famous lawyer and leader in 
politics, it still stands on its 10 
picturesque acres, occupied by 
members of the Niles family. 


@ The homestead occupies a 
beautiful site in the Bronx, on 
Mosholu Parkway. 


@ The accompanying sketch 
was made by Wm. van Dresser 
and JasmineStonevan Dresser, 
while occupying the “tower’’ as 
a studio. Their letter explains 
the interesting discovery of a 
box of Colgate’s Talc among 
the treasures of by-gone days. 


UST as the powder in that old box retained 
its scent for so many years, so our latest 
creation, Florient Talc, here illustrated, retains 
its perfume and charms the user with the last- 
ing scent of Flowers of the Orient. The color 
of the powder— just off the white—is novel 
and as exquisite as the perfume. 


Send to Colgate & Co., Dept. H, 199 Fulton St., New York, for a dainty trial box of Florient Talc. 


Manufactory, 8 St. Helen Street. Offices, 137 McGill Street, Montreal 
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TALC POWDER 
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EpitTor’s Note—The first 
of this novel series of articles 
on dietetics, printed in the 
May number of the Home 
JOURNAL, explained the gen- 
eral causes of excessive 
weight building and the prin- 
ciples of weight reduction. 
The following offers specific 
advice on food selection. 


Ill 


The Reducing 
Dietary 


AST month we studied 
foods in general as 
related to obesity. In 

this article we will apply 
those dietetic principles in 
a practical manner to the 
reducing problem. It is not 
only important to know 
what to eat, but equally 
important to know what 
not to eat; therefore we 
will first present a list of those foods 
which are ideal for reducing—foods 
which are low in fats and carbohy- 
drates—followed by a list of those 
edibles which may be classified as 
“forbidden fruit’’ for fat folks who 
are desirous of lessening their weight. 

Obese people should eat just about one-half the 
quantity of food they have been in the habit of con- 
suming. They should cut their daily ration down 
at least fifty per cent. It matters little what you eat 
if you consult the food tables and limit yourself to 
the number of calories allowed you. Average obese 
persons should limit their daily ration to about 1000 
calories. Calories are the important thing. It mat- 
ters not what you eat if you do not eat more than 
1000 calories—or the number ordered for you. 
Neither does it matter whether you eat one meal a 
day or four—or two or three meals. 

If you find any trouble in satisfying your hunger 
on the food allowance designated, you can help 
considerably by going on a monotonous diet —that 
is, eating only two or three things. Take all of your 
calories from one or two articles on the following 
general monotonous-diet list: Buttermilk, gluten 
bread, eggs, lean meat, vegetable broths, gluten 
mush, sour apples, oranges, celery and greens. 

Drink all the water you want—at least within 
reason, or up to five or six glasses a day. We do not 
look with favor upon any reducing plan which 
undertakes to take off flesh by limiting the water 
intake much below the average daily requirement. 
Flesh lost at the cost of water starvation is at too 
great and dangerous a price. Liquid foods may be 
restricted to advantage, but not water drinking. 


I—Foods Permitted 


HE following foods are permitted. You can eat 

about all you wish of these articles of diet with- 
out exceeding your calorie allowance. These foods 
are low in caloric value— most of them—and as long 
as you stick to the list you can eat quite to your full 
satisfaction. 


(1) Fruits: All fresh, stewed and canned fruits, 
except bananas, figs, dates, olives and raisins. 
Cooked fruits should be prepared with little or no 
sugar. (Saccharin may be used.) Eat apples (pref- 
erably sour), blackberries, blueberries, cherries 
(preferably sour), cranberries, currants, cantaloupe, 
gooseberries, grapefruit, grapes (sour), lemons, nec- 
tarines, oranges, peaches, pears (preferably the 
nonsweet ones), pineapples, plums, prunes (un- 
sweetened), raspberries, strawberries (unsweetened), 
tomatoes, watermelon and whortleberries. 


(2) Vegetables: The majority of the vegetables 
are permitted either raw, cooked or canned—except 
potatoes (Irish and sweet), beets, green peas, green 
corn, green Lima beans, carrots, squash and egg- 
plant. Vegetables should not be eaten fried or 
with cream sauce. The following vegetables are 
permitted: Artichoke, asparagus, string beans, cab- 
bage, Brussels sprouts, sauerkraut, cauliflower, cel- 
ery, cucumbers, greens, lettuce, mushrooms, onions, 
parsnips, pumpkin, rhubarb, radishes, spinach, 
turnips, vegetable oyster and salads of permitted 
vegetables—no mayonnaise dressing. 


WHY GET FAT 


Forbidden Fruit 


By William S. Sadler, M.D. 
and Lena K. Sadler, M.D. 


(3) Cereals: As a class the cereals are forbidden 
food —they should all be avoided except, perhaps, a 
small quantity of the following now and then: 
Hard breads or Graham bread (small quantity), 
gluten mush and gluten breads, small portion of 
hominy. Avoid all the rest of the cereals, breakfast 
foods, breads and pastries. All nuts except pecans, 
pine nuts and Brazil nuts may be eaten. The dried 
legumes, such as beans, peas and lentils, may be 
eaten in moderation. 


(4) Dairy Products: Eggs—poached or boiled— 
are permitted occasionally. Buttermilk, skim milk, 
cottage cheese and skim-milk cheese are also per- 
mitted. Avoid butter as you would sugar. 


Reducing While on Vacation 


ANY have successfully reduced while 
on vacation; and in such instances, 
when time hangs heavily on the hands 
and there is a constant desire to eat often, 
we offer a suggestive division of the day’s 
allotment into six meals instead of two. 
The following régime may be followed 
for six weeks with great satisfaction in 
weight reduction: 


BREAKFASTS 


7:00 A.M.—One glass of lemonade— 
without sugar; an ounce and a half of 
lean ham or bacon; one dry roll. 

10:00 A. M.—Fresh fruit — one serving 
only of apple, peach or orange, or half 
a grapefruit. 

12:00 M.—Fresh fruit only. 


DINNER 


2:00 Pp. M.—Clear soup or broth—four 
ounces (fat skimmed off); abundant 
green vegetables — spinach, string 
beans, lettuce, onions, celery, cress, 
cabbage, tomatoes, radishes, cauli- 
flower. Salads are allowed, with lemon 
or vinegar only. (No oil, butter, cream 
or milk.) Two glasses of lemonade 
(without sugar) may be sipped after 
the dinner, or one glass of buttermilk. 


LUNCHEON 


4:30 P.M.—One cup of tea (without 
milk or sugar). 


SUPPER 


7:30 P. M.—Three ounces of lean beef, 
mutton or lamb (occasionally boiled 

. beef or chicken); one slice of bran 
bread, Graham bread, dry toast or 
stale bread; radishes; sour pickles. 


( 


(5) Flesh Foods: Most 
of the” meats—except the 
fat meats—can be eaten in 
moderation and within the 
daily calorie allowance, 
such as: Fish—boiled or 
broiled; lean beef, broiled 
steak; chicken and other 
fowl (except goose), lean 
mutton, ham, most wild 
game, oysters and lean 
bacon if excess fat is broiled 
off. Do not eat fried meats. 
Avoid veal and pork. The 
fatty fishes—such as mack- 
erel, eel and salmon— 
should be used sparingly. 


(6) Liquid and Miscel- 
laneous Foods: All thin 
vegetable soups are _per- 
mitted—such as bouillon. 
Tea and coffee, without 
sugar and cream, mineral 
waters, fruit ices and 
slightly sweetened lemon- 
ade are also allowed. Choc- 
olate and cocoa are to be avoided. 
(Saccharin—in moderate amounts— 
may be employed to sweeten foods 
in place of sugar and will be found 
quite an acceptable substitute.) 

This, then, is the story of the foods 
which are poor fat producers—foods 
which enable the fat person to eat the most and at 
the same time reduce the most. It is a fact that 
such a diet will enable the average person fully to 
satisfy the appetite, while at the same time the re- 
ducing proceeds at a slow but unerring pace. 

This list has been constructed with a view to show- 
ing the reader what to eat, only casual mention 
being made of those special articles—the most 
important—which are to be avoided. In order to 
make this matter doubly clear, we next present a 
list of the additional fattening foods which, as a 
class, must be discarded by all who would woo and 
win the sylphlike form. 


II—Forbidden Foods 


HE reader should bear in mind that these foods 

are placed on the ‘‘ forbidden list’’ because they 
are so rich in calories—especially so in comparison 
to bulk—so that one can eat a thousand or so calories 
without in any way satisfying the appetite. Foods 
on this list may be eaten if the caloric allowance is 
not exceeded. In fact, in the menus which follow— 
for sake of variety—now and then a limited portion 
of some food on the general forbidden list will be 
found. 


(1) Fruits: Bananas, figs, dates, raisins, ripe and 
green olives, the oversweet, fresh fruits, such as 
sweet pears, persimmons, papaws and sweetened 
stewed fruits—except for the smallest amount of 
sugar or saccharin. 


(2) Vegetables : All fried vegetables or vegetables 
served with cream sauce or salads served with oil 
dressing; also sweet potatoes, Irish potatoes, beets, 
green peas, green corn, green Lima beans, green 


shelled beans, carrots, squash and fried eggplant. 


(3) Cereals: All foods rich in starch are prohib- 
ited, including all cereal foods, breakfast foods, 
macaroni, mushes, breads, biscuits, cakes, pies and 
other pastries and puddings, arrowroot, sage and 
cornstarch preparations, together with the nuts 
and legumes—dried peas, beans and lentils. 


(4) Dairy Products: Avoid butter (except a trifle 
for seasoning), lard, butterine, rich milk, cream, 
cream cheese, and too many eggs, milk shakes, ice 
cream and ice-cream sodas, 


(5) Flesh Foods: The meats to be particularly 
avoided are all fresh fish, fowl and other meats; 
avoid all veal, pork, fat bacon, goose, fat beef and 
mutton; especially avoid mackerel; eel and salmon. 


(6) Miscellaneous Foods: Avoid also tea and coffee 
which contain sugar and cream, sweet lemonade, 
thickened soups, cream sauces, mayonnaise dress- 
ings, spices and condiments, chocolate, cocoa, 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 84 
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Complexions 


Wind and sun are no respecters of person. 
Sunburn and freckles follow in their wake. 
So your summer time complexion needs 
careful attention. 


Kresge Stores carry everything you need for 
its protection. 


On spacious open counters—waiting for your 
selection are well-known brands of cold creams, 
soaps, powders, lotions, toilet waters and many 
other items. 


You can hurry in—take what you need and 
be on your way in the least possible time. 


And the merchandise you buy is of standard 
quality. 


The values you receive are due solely to the 
Kresge method of buying, handling and sell- 
ing—and the thrift principles upon which the 
180 Kresge stores are operated. 


When looking over the toilet accessories sug- 
gested here, just notice also how many other 
necessary articles Kresge stores offer at thrift 
prices. 


S. S. Kresce Company, General Offices: DETROIT 


July, 920 


For Summer Time 


Stores 


50*- $190 
Green Front 


July, 19. 
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An American Woman’s Trip to the 


Land of Crusades, Courtesy and Zeal for Work 


By Genevieve Parkhurst 


PHOTOS. BY WALLACE NUTTING 


Mighty Battlements and an Ivy-Clad Keep Guard This Old Castle 


ET me say that I do not pretend to know England. I 
L found that it is as futile and impossible for any Amer- 
ican to know England by staying a few days in one or 
two of its large cities as it is for an Englishman to know 
America from a few days’ visit in New York City. And 
that’s what quite a number of us on both sides of the water 
think we can do, our thoughts often leading to misunder- 
standing. To be sure, I was up every day at dawn and did 
not go to bed until there was no place else to go, afraid as I 
was that I might miss something. I talked with high and 
low. I visited various types of neighborhoods in London. 
I went into several sorts of homes. And I did come away 
with at least a smattering of what England is. That smat- 
tering taught me that we are very much sisters under the 
skin, and that like all sisters we have much in common, 
much that is not in common and very much to learn from 
each other. 

Among the last named from our vantage ground three 
qualities stand out as preéminent factors in the English 
mind --steadfast loyalty to governmental traditions, cheer- 
fulness under all circumstances and a true sense of the dignity 
of service. I am going to take the last first, because to my 
mind it not only leads up to, but embodies the other two. 

England, to me, had always been Story-Book Land. Asa 
girl | sat on a stool at Someone’s knee and listened to tales 
of old Portsmouth town where life was a thing of plum cakes 
and lords and ladies riding by. There were tales, too, of 
London and the docks, and of a lad who set sail one day for 
far India and Peru and, at last, California. When I could 
read, there were Robin Hood and the Crusaders, and “ Pick- 
wick” and “ David Copperfield’? and Mr. and Mrs. Micaw- 
ber and Pip, and “Jane Eyre” and Becky Sharp and 
“Ernest Maltravers” and “Pendennis” and ‘‘The New- 
comes.’ Latterly there were ‘‘Tono Bungay” and “Clay- 
hanger” and “Mr. Britling’? and the men of Mons and 
Ypres and Gallipoli and Mesopotamia. 


N THE boat there were several who tried to discourage me 

in my anticipations. All Britishers on board were quite 
determined that England was ‘‘not what she used to be.” 
Labor troubles, strikes, poverty, profiteers, the loss of their 
gallant million and the difficulties of readjustment were a 
few of the causes which they claimed had robbed England 
of its right to be called “merrie.’’ Particularly were my 
expectations harassed by the attitude of some of my English 


traveling companions. But I did not judge England nor the 
English people by them, because an Englishman taught me 
how absurd it is to judge a nation or a group by a type that 
exists in every nation and every group. 

_He had been in America for two months, making cursory 
Visits to several New England manufacturing towns and 
then -,ending a day or two in large cities of the Middle West. 
His 1,'ssion to America was to study our methods of doing 
more work in less time than he had been able to bring about 
in his factory. He deplored what he termed our “money 
talk.’ Also, he thought us superficial and artificial. ‘ Why 
the \..y you women powder your ndéses”—I had just given 
ma a dab—“in public would make an Englishman 

ush.”” 


There was a Cambridge man who had been in the 
war irom August, 1914, until Armistice Day. He 
talked little about it except to tell a story or two on 

IS sergeant major. He laughed heartily when he was 
amus:l and smiled cynically when people chattered. 
His silence when important matters of human or in- 
ternational relationships were under discussion was 
poignant. When others spoke of their experiences in 

landers or in Mesopotamia, he said nothing, often pin- 
ning them with his eye in a baffling and disconcerting 
- that made you wonder what secrets he was uncov- 

Ting. 

Ido not believe that anyone could ever lie to him 
Without his knowing it. I knew that if he could ever 

€ induced to talk he might have something worth 
while to say. And so one day, when the sea was smooth 
and J was feeling very brave and he had been less 


laconic than usual, I dared to ask him if he liked what 
© saw of America. 

In immediate answer I received a piercing glance 
Which started my spirit falling like a dead leaf. I was 
Sure that I had committed that terrible English crime, 
4socialerror. But evidently I had not, for after a most 
uncomfortable minute for me he said slowly: “I think 


= 


I'll talk to you. Since I came out of the army I find 
that I can’t talk to most people who have not seen 
service. They have a different viewpoint. But 
you're a journalist and must have some sense of 
proportion. All that I ask is that you give me per- 
mission to be frank and honest in my opinions.” 


( 


I listened to him for three hours, both of us ab- em 
sorbed to the forgetting of teatime. Many of thee @¢ 
things he said made me wince, but I knew that most > 


of them were true and that he felt their being true 
just as keenly as any good Englishman or American 
would. 


“ty 


“TY LIKE America,” he said, adding apologetically: 
“but not because of the little I saw of it. I was 

there only three months and most of my time was 
spent in one place and with one group of people.” 
From what he said, vaguely I gathered that he had 
stayed in a suburb of a large city where dwell the very, 
very new of the very, very rich. He divided this 
group into two classes: Apologists and Vaunters. Of 
the first he said: ‘‘They astonished me and some- 
times annoyed me. Constantly they questioned me 
as to what England thought of America and her atti- 
tude during the war. I am_not the voice of England, 
and I am sure that our public men have repeatedly 
given expression to our national appreciation and 
gratitude for what America did in the war. But these 
people took almost a subservient attitude in their 
questioning, and I could always see under it an 
apology for not having gone into the war sooner. 

“It’s a rare Englishman who defends his national 
policy, for he has that supreme faith in his govern- 
ment which considers an apology or a defense un- 
necessary. Naturally I could not understand the 
readiness with which so many men—and women 
too—whom I met in America, apologized for your . 
public men and for your national decisions and 
policies. It indicated a self-conscious and wavering 
disposition; for, after all, in a popular government 
the government represents the majority of the people. 
I can see a number of reasons why America took her 
time about going into the war.’ In England we have 
practically one blood and one set of ideals. You have 
all the races of the world and as many sets of ideals, 
which do not assimilate or adhere to other systems 
easily or quickly. It was a tremendous task to bring 
them all to the same way of thought on the war, and 
the spirit of America when she did enter was tre- 
mendously fine.” 


WAS these same people who were profuse in 
their apologies because America made money out 
ofthe war. It’s a very simple equation, I think.” The 
Allies needed supplies. America had them. We ex- 
pected to pay for them, and if there was profiteering, 
it was an individual and not a national fault. As for 
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the money loaned us remaining in your country, where 
else would it have done any good? All the billions in 
the world dumped into England or France or Italy 
would not have bought anything, for there was nothing 
to buy. It had to be spent where the supplies were. 
I can’t see why anyone should be conscious of guilt 
where there is none.” 


T WAS the “ Vaunters,”’ however, who aroused his ire 

to its greatest degree. ‘‘ What disgusted me was the 
swaggering boasts indulged in by quite a few that I met 
that ‘We won the war.’ You can understand how that 
affected me when I had seen France, stricken to the 
core, fighting on with a fortitude and strength that the 
world had never known before; when I had fought side 
by side with Belgians whose spiritual and physical re- 
sistance against an almost overwhelming evil is un- 
equaled in history; when I had seen thousands upon 
thousands of my own men not only go down to death, 
but return time and time and time again to the trenches 
after having been brought back to life from wounds that 
had been thought mortal. 

“| was one of the few survivors of the first hun- 
dred thousand, so you have an idea of what I saw 
among my own people. France lost the best part of her 
young manhood, to say nothing of the devastation of 

er lands and industries in the north. We lost a million 
of our best. Italy lost nearly that many. Serbia, Ru- 
mania—you know what happened to ry With my 
knowledge and memories, do you wonder that I writhe 
when some vaunter who was not within three thousand 
miles of the front declares: ‘We won the war.’ 

“No one ngtion won the war. Every man who gave 
his life or his blood or who fought on to the end, every 
nation in the allied armies helped to win the war. 
America was the weight flung into the balance which 
finally brought the Allies to victory, but to say that she 
alone won the war is ridiculous. France and England 
would never have given in. They would have fought to 
the last man, for they were fighting for their very lives. 
And if we had gone down, America in a short time 
would have had to fight a foe more arrogant, more mer- 
ciless, more ruthless, and more powerful than the enemy 
be had fought, and the fight would have had to be 
alone. 

““Now that it is over, all this talk about who won it 
is so useless, so beside the question! What matters is 
how are we going, all of us, to get back on our feet 
again. Truly not by backbiting and quarreling and 
petty jealousy and recriminations.” 


|S een he began to laugh. ‘And now that I’ve told 
you what I think of a very small group, I’m going 
to tell you what I think of America. She’s a fine young 
genius, fine in her ideals, in her ability, in her generosity. 
But even geniuses have to master the technic of their 
art, for it’s by technic alone that genius can be conserved 
and maintained as a steady flame. Like all young 
geniuses, she’s temperamental and impatient of technic 
and not always willing to listen to her teachers who, 
even if they are not so talented as she, at least possess 
a knowledge of fundamentals. Also she must have ap- 
plause constantly or she refuses to play. America has 
grown so fast and to such proportions that her head 
has lost sight of her feet. Her traditions are in danger. 
The time has come for her to cultivate poise. If she 
doesn’t she’s going to suffer from the unrest that’s eat- 
ing its way into her soul. So there you are! And I 
hope I haven’t hurt your feelings; but you know you 
asked me.” 

A few days later, at seven o’clock in the morning, 
with my determination that England should still be 
my Story-Book Land hugged closely to me, I de- 
barked in misty, gray, cold but interesting Liverpool. 
My first encounter was with the passport man. He. 
glanced at my passport picture then he glanced at me, 
then back at the picture again, and with a vicious twist 
of his magnificent mustachio—it was just like Lord 
Dundreary’s—he announced majestically: “If you re- 
main in England after the first of the month you must 
register at the nearest police station.” 

I didn’t know whether it was the picture or the 
original that had prompted this baleful command. I 
turned with faltering steps to a Britisher who stood 
near me, whispering lest the stern official should hear: 
“And you said your country was freer than mine! You 
didn’t have to report to the police when you came to 
see us. Do I look like a Bolshevist ?”’ 

Whereupon, with a cynical smile, he drew from his 
pocket an American questionnaire, pointing to a long 
list of questions he had had to answer before he could 
land on our shores. ‘‘ Do I look like a polygamist ?”’ he 
inquired. 

I soon forgot my wounded egotism in the terrible 
realization, upon landing in the baggage inspection 
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any FEIST SONG 


How Many of ‘‘Yesterday’s’’ Song Fei st S O 9S 
Hits Do You Remember ? 
“Smoky Mokes”’ “Yale Boola”’ “Over There”’ | 
“Honey Man” “Star of the Sea” “Dreaming” CTC 1 S Y CN ay 
Anona Star of the East Norway 
“Turkey in the Straw” O’ My Heart”’ “K-K-K-Katy” 


**Down the Field”’ “There’s a Little Bit of Bad In 


be 


own be ARRY our memory back to the days when the 
“Whe Paid cee te Mrs. Rip Hall and Tony you recall the tunes the 
Winkle” We'll Get There” y 
“Aba Bebe Honeymoon’ Don't Want Wall sang and and two-stepped long ago Feist “4 ngs 

Zip” they were! Then, as now, Leo Feist was “Song Head: 
“There’s a Little Spark of Love ‘Keep YourHeadDown FritzieBoy”’ quarters.” 

Still Burning My Belgian Rose 
“MOTHER, a Word That Go Wrong With Any Feist Song.” From ‘“Smok 
wy the World to Mo” the of Beginning Again” 
Sor Mokes” to ‘Over There’’ Feist Songs have through all 
Hs: «ones, the years been the voice of America in song and dazice, 


“Isle D’Amour” 


Feist Songs 
Are Hits Toda 


y=. Feist Songs are the hits of today, just as they were the hityij} 
of yesterday! Go to any theatre—fox-trot or one-step on anyiaf 
dance floor—glance through any catalogue of phonograph record 
and player-rolls—Feist Songs are the favorites. They are hits beiij 
cause they deserve to be hits—clean, wholesome, typically American] 
Songs, whether they be beautiful ballads or syncopating danciiij 


Today *s New Song Hits: 


Here Are 


‘‘Mystery’’ 


By Howard Johnson and Joseph Cirina 


J (C) Leo. Feist, Inc. 
gCHORUS |_|, = melodies. 
Feist Songs have been, are and always will be the chosen 
That tune called “Mys -ter -y?’ The greatest ev-er in of these cheerful, fun-loving United States—they guarantee to keep 


On the left is a brief summary of the Feist Song Hits that are nov 
sweeping the country. You should have them on your pianogij 


> 


phonograph and player-piano. 


hearts light and eyes bright wherever there are lips to sing them 


i ry 


his - to-ry; But whileyouredancing so bliss - ful - ly youhear it 


93 
Alice Blue Gown Pont Senge good is 
sold—featured by resge, Kress, McCrory, it 


“*Mystery’’ 

ERE’S another ‘“‘ Vamp,” a wonderful dance-melodjii 
that is irresistible. The rhythm of this new fox-trojgg 
tune just gets into your feet and demands a dance, gett 
into your heart and brings a smile. ‘‘Mystery” on tht 
Great White Way has spread to every town and hamlef 


firstwan-dereddownin-to town, was both proud and 


(C) Leo. Feist, Inc. 
Other New ‘‘Feist’’ Song Hits 


€) ca. “Peggy” “Golden Gate” “SingMeLove’sLullaby” in America, the furore of the season! Be sure to get tt 
“Vamp” es”” ose”’ from ‘‘ Mon- 

“Erin” the Campfire”’ sieur Beaucaire”’ Alice Blue Gown 

“Mystery” **Poppy Blossoms” **Bound in Morocco” 

Irene” ‘Sand Dunes” “Give Me All of You” sweetest melody and the most sensible lyric 

Baby’s Arms” “Expectation” “Love HereIs My Heart” 9 A 

“When You Loole in “What'sInaName” | “Pip, Pip, Toot, Toot, composed’’—said a music critic. And the sensatiolj 
the Heart of a Rose”’ “‘Sweet Blushing Roses” -Bye-ee”’ : $ 

f fd “Down Limerick Way” “The Time Will Come” “Mother's Hands” this song has created proves it. “Alice Blue Gown,” the 

“Gas Loving “Linger Laneer Letty” song hit of “‘Irene,” the big show hit, has journeyed from 


Feist Songs on sale wherever music is sold, or we will supply you 


direct at 40c a copy, postpaid. Band or Orchestra, 25c each its Broadway stage to home pianos, phonographs ant 


player-pianos everywhere, a wonderful hit. Get ij 
You'll love it. 


Published by LEO FEIST, Inc., 
Feist Building, New York 


Canada: 193 Yonge Street, 
Toronto, Ontario 
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Which Shall She Be? Woman’s 
New Leadership in Business 


By Harnet Abbott 


> 


T WAS a street-car advertisement. In four 

succinct sentences it told how “‘Supreme”’ 

Soap would overcome the four difficulties 
with which we women who have struggled to 
keep our skins fresh and delicate have battled 
for centuries. 

Immediately I found myself saying: ‘‘ Why 
.don’t J buy ‘Supreme’ instead of going once 
a.week for a massage? It would be better and 
cheaper. Perhaps’’—and then I was imagin- 
ing the vain imaginings every woman has had 
from the beginning of time. 

Then I found myself analyzing the reason 
for my ‘‘buy”’ reaction. It was because the 
advertisement had struck squarely and surely 
between the two eyes of my difficulties. It held an 
exact answer to every difficulty I as a woman had 
ever had in trying to keep my skin clear. I knew 
that the person who had written that advertising 
copy, designed to sell ‘‘Supreme” to women, knew 
women. 

It was not until the ‘‘Supreme”’ campaign had be- 
come a spectacular national success that I learned 
what advertising agency had handled the account; 
learned, too, that the genius back of the planning and 
production and placing of all that copy had been a 
woman. No man who had worked before her to put 
‘‘Supreme”’ on the market could have done what she 
had done. A man in her case would have gone home 
and asked his wife what she thought of ‘‘Supreme.”’ 
Not knowing his purpose and not knowing “‘Supreme”’ 
very well, she would have given him a half answer. 
Regarding her as typical of all women, he would have 
based his half-hearted campaign on her remark, bol- 
stered by some pet ideas of what he thought women 
thought or what he thought they ought tothink. And 


It was won because of her belief in women. 
She believes in their power, théir honesty, 
their implicit response to a direct appeal. She 
can look with her clear, Beata Beatrix eyes 
straight into.the heart of a stammering college 
girl who applies fora job. If she finds a flicker 
of genius there she believes in the girl more 
than the girl believes in herself, and gives her 
a job and coaches her and stands back of her 
and develops her into part of the agency’s 
corporate genius. 

A young woman came to her once. She was 
too embarrassed to say anything except to 
reiterate in a scared voice: “ But I have ability. 
I know I have ability.” 

The girl had had an unhappy deal with a king-on- 
top-of-the-pile, the vice president and general manager 
of a powerful organization. He had underpaid her i} 


and bullied her, but down under all the paralyzing ef- 
fects of her experience she had kept faith in herself 
and had broken loose from*his domineering. Some of 
that faith mounted through her reedlike voice and its 
fatuous reiteration to the grave-eyed woman who lis- 
tened to her and employed her. Because the employer 
believed im her and helped her, she developed miracu- 
lously. At length she wrote the copy for a full-page 
. campaign in the big dailies that set the advertising 
world agog. 


Poetic Justice in Her Revenge 


| 

- WAS poetic justice. The copy she wrote was for “ai 
one of the most dangerous competitors of her former 
employer. She delighted in writing the copy. She made 
every terse sentence of its few brief paragraphs poison- 

ous with intensity and logical power. Shé knew the 


1e hits y “Supreme” would have been kicking around to this business as she knew her own soul. She knew its 
n anyeal day on the shelves of the selling agency, and the job- weaknesses and its strengths. She knew the buying 

al bers and retailers who had been inveigled into buying power of its millions of women buyers. And she knew 

CCOraas | a few cases would not have been able to budge its how to say swift, sure, strong words about that busi- 

its bewae packages from their warehouses and retail shelves. ness, words that set her former employer hammer- 

ericallaa The woman who planned the campaign knew by ing his desk and voicing vituperative violence at his | 

danciaa| swift, sure, straight-to-the-bull’s-eye instinct —if you competitor, shaking his once-secure serenity and be- | 

i want to call it that; I call it woman experience—just lief in the inviolable success of himself and the prod- i 

; what women do, what they think, what they want, uct he manufactured. To-day her copy has put the | 

songs above all, what they want a soap to do for them when competitor leagues ahead in the game. | 

At they struggle with the daily and nightly facial treat- She succeeded because the grave-eyed woman caught 1 

o keep | ments. It was woman experience she applied. She the glimmer of her genius the day she was engaged for || 

themma pasted the magazines and the newspapers with page three months on trial. | 

: I copy illustrated with processes of plain women made That employer continues to have faith in women i 

re Nowe beautiful. And that copy placed ‘“‘Supreme”’ on al- and girls. When they come from college applying for 1 

piano, most every bathroom shelf in America. work they are accepted on no basis of cleverness. A 

: girl who insists she can write advertising because she | 

; A Million Into Advertising can write ‘‘such clever place cards” is given no place in 

; the organization. She is told that advertising to-day i] 

: ND because she made ‘‘Supreme”’ not only a na- is not based on cleverness, but on research, on statis- i 

ql tional but an international product, the manufac- tics, on long months of study of manufacturing, pro- 

4 turer put a million dollars into advertising “‘Supreme”’ duction, previous advertising campaigns, not only of | 

f and allied products in a single year and invested the the clients’ products but of all competitors’ products; nie 

: entire million dollars in the agency she represented, that advertising to-day is concerned with art, and the | 

|| and put it there because she was there, ready with successful advertiser is allied with the art museum of | 

nelodjaa yi her unerring woman knowledge to invest it for him. his city, bulletins its lectures and exhibits for his em- 

»x-trol It was not only that she knew toilet preparations. ployees and makes copy artistic as well as commercial ; ) 

e, gets She knew, too, about washing machines, kerosene that it is on this basis the agency has outranked many | 
the stoves, woven underwear, gloves and baby foods and other agencies and has developed methods ten years 

ae hair pins and all the thousand and one preparations in advance of those who follow the hyperbolic method 

ramet that manufacturers and jobbers and retailers are try- of glib salesman’s talk, based on nothing except phrases i 

get it] ing to sell to the woman trade—products that make and generalities. ; ; fi | 
up about ninety-four per cent of all nationally adver- The agency searches back into her interests in col- 

: tised goods. lege. Was she attracted by economics, psychology, | 

; Her success in that case was typical of many suc- sociology, history? Was she a real student; did she . 

ic evel cesses. She went steadily on—a quiet, modest, very DECORATION BY F. SANDS BRUNNER really dig out the causes of things, think for herself, 

sation beautiful-to-look-upon, elegantly frocked, superla- enjoy thinking for herself? Or did she learn texts and | 

. oll tively salaried executive—to help increase the agency’s lectures by rote, pass “‘exams”’ with amazing A-plusses, | 
1, the prosperity. To-day it has few peers in the world of advertising agencies, and _ bury her nose constantly in the alcoves of the college library or keep an eye for- 
d fron none among those that handle accounts dealing with the products women buy. —_ ever overa scope? What was her mother like? Was shea constructively minded 
1s anim And the president of the agency is a man big enough and broad enough to take = woman, seeing a big future dawning for women over the horizon, even though 


off his hat to her and to acknowledge her contribution to the success of his she herself stayed at the grindstone to put her daughter through college? Did 


vet 1 business. She not only put manufacturers’ products and her own agency on _ she breathe this faith of hers into her daughter, filling her young mind with 
j the map; she made a place in advertising geography for women, a place no ad- __ the vision of a new day for women when they should stand 
d vertiser or agency ever before has granted them. She — squarely beside men on the platform of achievement? 
pioneered the way for women in advertising, marking a She must provide proof on these points. Moreover, her 
1e trail for which successful women to-day are grateful to —_— personal references are actually examined. Persons who 
| her. have known her all her life, her former teachers, her friends 
And when the time came in 1917 when Mr. Hoover are actually queried about her before she is taken into the 
wanted to rouse every woman in America to a sense of _—_ organization. ; 
her responsibility in winning the war, he sent for her. If she can testify satisfactorily she is admitted on a min- 
During those cruelly hot days of August, 1917, in| imum salary of twenty-five dollarsa week. That minimum 
Washington she helped Mr. Hoover outline hisadvertis- salary, mind you, is the same for men and women, for the 
ing campaign. She set going a part of that extraor- agency believes in women fully as much as it does in men. 
dinary publicity work of the Food Administration that _ It believes in bonuses, too, and in profit sharing, which has 
ss set you and me and every other woman in the country _ become part of its system. 
5) aflame to do the uttermost in her power to save the When she is admitted to the business she starts on a two 
| world from the onmarching, conquering hosts of evil. years’ apprenticeship. Perhaps she begins in the filing 


When I think of her success I 
like to remember that it was not 
won merely because she capital- . 
ized her knowledge of women. 


department, where she takes care of three 
thousand newspapers, magazines, country 
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*‘__and as soon as I slip into my street frock I’ll be ready to 
go; but first 1 must run over the rug with my Apex. Then 
we’ll have the whole day to ourselves for shopping and visit- 


ing. Since I have had my Apex I can always tidy up the 
house in just a few minutes and go away happy. It isthe first 
electric servant I ever had and the last I would be without.”’ 


With an Apex in your home it is no 
longer necessary to put on old clothes 
and cover up your hair before doing 
the cleaning. The Apex takes all the 
dust and dirt out of your rugs and 
furnishings, and all the drudgery and 
monotony out of your cleaning work. 


The inclined Apex nozzle cleans right 
up to baseboards, into corners, and 
under things. The divided nozzle in- 
sures even and thorough cleaning. 
With the Apex attachments you can 
always keep your upholstery, draperies 
and bedding fresh and clean. 


THE APEX ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


1065 East 152nd Street 


Cleveland, U. S. A. 


Made in Canada by The Apex Electrical Mfg. Co., Limited, 102-104 Atlantic Ave., Toronto 


Alpex &xclusive 
Goin - eatures 


These are the two dis- 
tinctive features of the 
Apex Cleaner. Write 
us for folder explain- 
ing the Peak Points” 
of Apex construction. 


A progressive dealer in 
your city sells the Apex 
Cleaner. If you do not 
know him, write us for 
his name. 
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MOUNTAINS 


Bringing a Knowledge of America to Pure-Blooded Americans 


Everybody Carries Something on Moving Day Among the 


Six Children, and Not Ali the 
Family are Here 


HE young woman, whose liquid vowels 
betrayed her Southern upbringing and 


whose use of medical terms showed 
that she was a physician, nodded with an air 
of finality. Very well, professor,” she said; ‘‘I’ll 

The man at the desk smiled with satisfaction. “I’m 
mighty glad, Doctor Etheridge,” he said, “I wish 
there were more like you.” 

As a result of this conversation Dr. Maude Lee 
Etheridge, Southern woman physician, who at the 
time had been doing‘postgraduate work in the Medical 
School of the University of Pennsylvania, set out in 
June, 1919, to make a general survey of conditions 
among the mountaineers of Eastern Tennessee and to 
give talks on health. The other participant in the 
conversation was Prof. Paul L. Vogt, who not long 
before had given up the chair in rural sociology at the 
Ohio State University to become head of the Rural 
Work Department of the Methodist Church. He and 
many other present-day leaders of various denomina- 
tions believe the mission of the church is to serve 
community welfare. And to that end he was sending 
Doctor Etheridge into the Smoky Mountains. 

On a day of clouds and sunshine in mid-June Doctor 
Etheridge left the train at Sevierville and started on 
the last lap of her journey. From Sevierville to 
Gatlinburg is a stretch of fifteen railroadless miles. 
For seven of them there is a splendid road, but after 
that the way is steep 
and so narrow that two 
conveyances cannot 
pass each other. 

Along this road 
Doctor Etheridge 
drove by automobile 
as iar as Gatlinburg, 
a small settlement of a 
half-dozen homes, 
a school, a church, a 
hotel and three general 
stores, hemmed in on 
all sides by towering 
hills. Seven valleys 
radiate from it as the 
spokes of a wheel from 
the hub, and up each 
of these tortuous hol- 
lows, as far back as six 
miles, lies a settlement. 
To reach the particular 
settlement for which 
she was bound, Doctor 
Etheridge had to walk up a mountain trail, a village 
boy carrying her grip, and wait,at a crossroads for the 
rural mail man to drive by. He gave her a lift and, 
proving to be a man of importance with a brother 
who was a postmaster, he also gave her valuable in- 
formation about the peopleamong whom she was going. 


Mountain Tops in the Clouds 


‘Lo trail ascended gradually, winding in and out 
through a mountain gulch. A clear, brawling 
stream sang lustily alongside, fed by many a tributary 
tumbling and cascading down steep slopes. Some of 
the peaks upreared to great heights, their tops cloaked 
by fleecy clouds. The air was warm and languid; 
crickets chirped in the dust of the roadside; laurel and 
rhododendron bloomed on the lower slopes, and the 
shadows played tag along the tops of poplar, chestnut 
and spruce. Here and there above the trail showed 
mountain cabins, accessible only on horseback or afoot. 
Around them, cultivatable only by hand, lay straggly 
hillside plots of corn, sugar cane, brook corn, beans, 
Onions and a few rows of tobacco. With little level 
land available, the natives cultivated the slopes. 

At length, where the road widened a bit alongside 
Webb's Creek, the mail man halted before a mountain 
cabin. Night was coming on swiftly, it was already 


Women Work in the Fields as Long 
and as Hard as the Men 


Southern Mountaineers 


By Gerald B. Breitigam 


dusk at trail level, although the tops of the higher 
peaks above showed purple in the last rays of the sun. 

“‘Here’s whar you stay, miss,” he said. 

Doctor Etheridge alighted. She was in Emert’s 
Cove. The cabin before her, through the windows and 
open door of which came the yellow flare from an oil 
lamp, was to be her boarding house. 

As the mail cart rattled away into the night and the 
enveloping darkness seemed to press in upon her, the 
young woman physician felt a sense of loneliness. But 
she shook it off, seized the handle of her grip and, 
giving a cheerful hail, started for the cabin. A woman 
appeared in the open doorway. 

“Step in an’ set,” she said hospitably. ‘John, this 
is the lady doctor a-stayin’ with us.” 


Primitive Conditions of Life 


HEN followed for the young woman physician, 
fresh from a great university and who hitherto 
had known only the sheltered, pleasant existence of a 
cultured Mississippi town, a series of experiences as 
strange as would befall any American woman of to- 
day were she plumped down among the pioneers who 
followed the trail of 
Daniel Boone into 
the Kentucky wil- 
derness. 
A woman so trans- 
ported back across 


The Storekeeper is the Dentist, Too ; 
He Just Pulls ’Em { 


\ 


what Doctor Etheridge found in the Appala- 

chian Mountains. At that time, in the sum- 
_ merof 1919, the denomination she represented 
had just celebrated the hundredth anniversary 
of its home-mission activities by raising a fund of 
$113,000,000, to be spent in a five-year program of re- 
construction and social-welfare work. Some of that 
money was to be spent for the benefit of these two 
million or three million people of pure pioneer strain 
who inhabit the Appalachians from Pennsylvania 
down into Tennessee, speaking the English of Shak- 
spere and living almost untouched by the advances 
alike of modern science and modern learning. How it 
was to be spent depended in a measure upon Doctor 
Etheridge’s survey. 

Day after day she set out across the mountain trails, 
visiting cabins tucked away in deep forests or secluded 
glens, attending church, meetings and ‘‘old harp sing- 
ings,” going into the schools and giving the children 
physical examinations. Meals and lodging for a night 
could always be had at the nearest cabin, for no one 
is more hospitable than the mountain folk. ‘‘ You- 
uns, go home with us,”’ is always the invitation when 
friends foregather. 

She not only saw and learned the life of the moun- 
tains, but she lived it. The furnishings of her rooms, 
wherever she happened to spend the night, were the 
same as those which surrounded these folks always— 
two beds, a couple of chairs, a calendar or an adver- 
tising picture on the walls. Occasionally, if there were 


enough newspapers, the walls would be papered with | 


them. Ticks filled with straw were on the beds instead 
of mattresses. For food there were big pones of corn 
bread, from which each diner broke a piece as desired, 
beans, stewed fruit, 
milk, sirup or honey, 
and milk gravy flavored 


the centuries 
would find 
primitive con- 
ditions of life— 
big families 
living in log 
cabins or rough, unpainted frame dwellings of from 
one to three rooms; spinning wheels and hand looms 
awhir, turning out homespun in remotecabins; women 
marrying in their teens, bearing many children, and 
working alongside their husbands in the fields; no 
parties, no entertainments except the summer revivals; 
the men gathering at the general store at night, going 
off on long trips, hunting, fishing and trapping; 
schools, one-room shacks open between August and 
November and closed in winter because of inability to 
heat them, attended by children from four years up 
to youths and young women of twenty-four, and all 
presided over by one teacher; the preachers, local 
exhorters, illiterate fellows of fiery eloquence and hazy 
theology; people trading and bartering instead of 
buying and selling with money; and the mystery 
of all modern inventions, like the printing press, the 
automobile, agricultural machinery and the airplane, 
a closed book to practically everybody. 

That is what a woman of to-day carried back to the 
times of Daniel Boone would find, and that is exactly 


A Typical Southern Mountaineer and His Wife . 
and Their Ten Children 


with pork grease. 
Chicken and eggs were 
seldom eaten, but were 
exchanged at the 
country store for coffee, 
flour and tobacco. 


In School 


HE schools inter- 
ested Doctor Ethe- 
ridge particularly, and 
she found themas prim- 
itive as all other forms 
of life. A school, she 
discovered, consists of 
a single, boxlike build- 
ing, without any in- 
dividual desks, onl 
long benches on whic 
sit all the pupils from 
the youngsters of four to the husky lads of twenty- 
four who doggedly plug along, trying to get ‘‘some 
l’arnin’.’’ As the six or seven grades represented are 
all taught by one teacher, he has no time to pay 
especial attention to the little folks who must sit all 
day from eight to four o’clock on the big benches with 
mighty little to interest them. In one school Doctor 
Etheridge found one hundred pupils enrolled and only 
one teacher, himself a boy of nineteen. 

A total of two hundred and thirty pupils were ex- 
amined physically by the young woman physician in 
seven mountain schools. Tuberculosis and pellagra 
and, to a greater extent, round worms and hook- 
worms, were prevalent. Sanitation was unknown. 

As for play, the children did not understand it in 
the terms of the average American child. Swimming 
and fishing gave the boys an outlet in the summer, 
but there was little or nothing for the girls. In onl 
two homes were there dolls. An old tin can or snu 
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Isn't it perfectly natural that women 
should marvel at the work of a washer 
which cleanses safely and beautifully 
the delicate pieces they’ve never before 
trusted to any hands except their ownP 


That it should bear the seal of a great 
organization dedicated to the saving of 
labor in the American Home, serves 
only to éwtensify the unmistakable pref- 
erence for the established superiority 
of the Crystal machine. 


CRYSTAL DIVISION MALLORY INDUSTRIES, Inc., Detroit 
Factories: DETROIT, MICH., PORT CHESTER, N. Y., BALTIMORE, MD. 
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CHILD 


age, at least as far as future citizen- 

ship is concerned, is subject to the 
jurisdiction of the state by virtue of the 
public school and the compulsory-education 
laws. Every poor child must toa further 
degree be the so-called temporary ward of 
the’ state in order to assure that future 
citizenship. If, for any reason, parents or 
guardians fail to secure for such a child 
enough physical comfort and moral and 
mental stimuli to assure that future citi- 
zenship, the state must take hold and 
— his deteriorating into the citizen 

e ought not to be. 

To secure for every child under sixteen 
the proper chance for future citizenship, 
and to safeguard his interests so that it 
will be impossible for him to stray too far 
from the chance which he needs, these 
methods should be followed: 

First, establish in every county of the 
United States a board of child welfare. 
The members of this board should be 
public-spirited citizens who will serve 
without pay. Second, the child-welfare 
law must be a compulsory statute with 
proper appropriations. Third, each child- 
welfare board should have under its juris- 
diction every poor dependent child within 
its geographical boundaries. Fourth, 
every charitable element should be elimi- 
nated from the activities of the child wel- 
fare board; no poor-law officer should be 
a member of the board, but he should, of 
course, codperate with it by drawing its 
attention to the needs of any poor child 
in the district; and no person who is a 
member of the board should be connected 
with any society or organization dealing with crim- 
inal or probation cases. 

Thus, in after years the child will not have the 
memory or the stigma of having once been a charge 
of charity, but rather will be in a position to recall 
and claim that he had his rights conserved as a 
future citizen. 


Aims of the Child-Welfare Board 


HE objects of the board should be: To create in 

every child under sixteen a civic spirit that he can 
never obtain when aided by a charity agency; to aid 
him to grow to respect the Government for having 
created the arm that is sustaining him until he can 
stand alone; to reach out and indicate with authority 
the child’s rights—the right to be born right; the 
right to schooling; the right to physical comforts; 
the right to average education; the right to play; the 
right to happiness. 

If every child-welfare board will function toward 
these ends, patriotism will be born, not made, in 
Everyman’s Child. 

With the inauguration of a child-welfare board in 

every county or section of every state, it should 
see: First, that every school-going child, rich and 
poor, is registered with the board. A copy of each 
child’s school record should be in the board’s files. 
Second, when misfortune enters any family so as 
to jeopardize the child’s chances, the board should 
get interested in him and, if temporary aid is neces- 
sary to keep him from want, it should -be given. 
Third, if a continued allowance is imperative because 
of continued illness or incipient disease, this should 
be forthcoming. Fourth, an employment agency 
should be established in every board. For the board 
is the best authority for the proper placing of the 
child in the line of work in which he is most fitted, 
as it has his school records and understands his phys- 
ical condition. 
_ Vocational guidance is perhaps one of the most 
important elements toward securing the child’s future 
independence, Too often is he left to take the first 
job that comes along and he never gets out of it. 
With supervision by the board he will be helped and 
guided to choose the line of work for which he is best 
fitted. Further, children will be so placed as to assure 
them sanitary conditions, a minimum wage standard, 
and soon. This will reduce, if not obviate entirely, 
the employment of child labor. The respectable em- 
ployer will be glad to choose children recommended 
by the board. 


Bie: child under sixteen years of 
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Vil—What is to be Done? 


By Sophie Irene Loeb 


No poor, able-bodied child under sixteen years of 
age should be in an institutional home, except for a 
very temporary period pending his proper placement 
in a natural home, either with near kin or boarded 
out. Institutional homes for children should be 
maintained only for poor children who are delin- 
quents, physically unfit or otherwise in need of special 
medical attention or particular moral and mental 
training. 

When the child-welfare board is firmly estab- 
lished it should have such statutes passed as will 
secure proper protection for every child boarded out. 
Every person boarding such children should be 
strictly amenable to law in case of any act that will 
work against the interest of the child. Nochild un- 
der sixteen should be boarded out for any work he 
might perform, unless the Government pays for his 
board and keep in order that his welfare may be 
maintained. Of course the adoption of children is 
another matter. But here, too, the board should see 
that the child is adopted and treated by parents who 
will care for him as their own, and there should be 
regulations requiring such treatment. 


Scotland’s Boarding System 


ie SCOTLAND a properly supervised boarding- 
out system for children has been in force for nearly 
fifty years, and the children have naturally been 
absorbed in the population. They have come out of 
their foster families into the world, pursuing their 
own way, and have had every advantage of family 
iife. They are therefore never pointed out as having 
been public charges in institutional homes. They 
feel themselves citizens from natural homes. As a 
result less than three out of every hundred-have ever 
returned to the public authorities for poor relief and 
less than one out of every hundred has become a 
criminal. 

When a child is placed in a home to be boarded his 
religion should be the religion of his parents, even 
though they be dead. This point and the others 
should be enacted into law. 

To sum up, the child-welfare board, being in 
touch with the school, the teacher, the dental clinic, 
the health department, its employment bureau and 
the family of the child, can so safeguard his interests 
as to insure for him the one big chance of child- 
hood that he needs until he is sixteen years of age. 
The expense of the board would, in the light of the 
experience already demonstrated in New York City, 
greatly reduce the public burden—in the children’s 


courts, the delinquent boards and all penal 
places, to say nothing of hospitals and 
other public institutions, which to-day are 
overcrowded by neglected, destitute chil- 
dren who, for one reason or another, have 
failed to have behind them the strong arm 
of the Government when they have needed 
it most. 

The death rate among children in the 
homes of the poor, as investigated by the 
Children’s Bureau at Washington, pre- 
sents another argument for their protec- 
tion. The death rate for babies whose 
fathers earned less than four hundred and 
fifty dollars a year was more than one in 
every six. When the fathers earned 
twelve hundred and fifty dollars or more 
a year, the death rate was one in sixteen. 

The fundamental fault with the Amer- 
ican system of poor relief is threefold: 
First, there is now practically no coérdina- 
tion between public and private organi- 
zations, and the consequent result is 
duplication of effort. Second, there is 
seeming lack of understanding as to what 
must ultimately be public responsibility. 
Third, a more clean-cut line of demarcation 
between public and private aid is badly 
needed. 

In the case of children who, through 
poverty orneglect of parents or guardians, 
need continued aid in obtaining the neces- 
sities of life, that aid must come from pub- 
lic funds. In the past the attempt of 
private organized charity, while well 
meaning in practically every instance, has 

yet caused more suffering later and more 

irrevocable conditions. That is, if, instead 

of trying to give continued adequate relief 
in the cases which naturally later became private 
charges, private organized charity had at once ad- 
mitted its inability to cope with such continued 
adequate relief for any person or persons and de- 
manded that the public assume its proper public 
burden much hardship and later community care 
would have been obviated. 


Red Tape Clogs the Machinery 


S IT is to-day, many applicants for relief are 
sent from pillar to post. Too much red tape is 
necessary, and many a needy individual gets too far 
down in the scale of destitution, distress and despair 
to readily rehabilitate himself when help is finally 
given. The ounce of prevention in his case would have 
been the quick and sure relief at the time when he 
needed it most. This can be accomplished only by 
such coérdination and coéperation of private or- 
ganized charity with public relief as has yet hardly 
begun in this country. 

Private individuals or organizations may well for- 
ward new movements to alleviate distress; but as 
soon as their work is demonstrated and the com- 
mon need shown, then the province of private charity 
has ended and it should urge the adoption of the 
work by the public, since this is the only sure method 
of continuity and adequacy. 

The other, and perhaps the most significant, op- 
portunity for private organized charity is in research 
work, in promoting better housing and industrial 
conditions and in determining the causes and finding 
the preventive measures for disease. Temporary 
rest cures, children’s outings, fresh-air schemes and 
similar temporary means for aiding the poor, espe- 
cially the children—these are the big functions of 
private organized charity. . 

The public charity, offthe other hand, must take 
up the work of the pioneer private charity when, 
that work having passed through the experimental 
stage and arrived at something werth while for the- 
common good, it is ready for the public charity to 
take it over and set the continuous machinerg of the 
Government in motion to carry it on. Fundamen- 
tally, when distress and destitution are the result 
only of poverty, aid must be public, especially if aid 
is seemingly needed for a continuous pefiod. The 
sooner this principle is firmly establishedgin the 


minds of legislators, the public at Jargxe and those*"®> 
who conduct privatetharity, the sooner will dupli- *- 


cation of effort be avoided and more concentrated : 
specialized effort be the rule and not the exception. 


_ 


s ne Unless this country is made a good place for all of us to live in, it won’t be a good place for any of us to live in —THEODORE ROOSEVELT. : 
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Kodak you 


_ At every turn of the road there are pictures that lend interest to the 
Kodak Album—charming “bits” of scenery, quaint old buildings, historic 
spots—such pictures help to make the trip worth while. 


But even more delightful, because personal, are the pictures of the haps 
and mishaps of the journey — pictures that tell the story of the grown-ups and 
the children, pictures that have the very life and breath of the holiday spirit 
—these are the pictures that are cherished. 


And, with an Autographic Kodak each negative may bear a date and title, 
made at the time. And there’s no extra charge for Autographic film. 


Lf it isn't an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., Zhe Kodak City 
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PRELUDE “== | 


OZ 


ZA CY OAL, 


VER an old Flemish house there stands the mystical inscription: ‘‘There is more 


within me.” 


DECORATIONS BY 


‘in the story of “Thais’’ Anatole 


HAT powerful personalities 

have influenced fashions is a 

fact too well known to re- 
quire comment. The boots of 


So the Mansion of Dress that houses many styles can say: ‘‘ There is within me more than 
Fashion’s dictates or the cowardice of custom. Beauty, too, dwells here, and to every woman is 
intrusted the secret pass key, made in her own image.” 

In the Mansion of Dress I see woman in all her moods, with a different mood for each dress ; 
happy in the selection, in wonderful suspense while it is being made, ecstatic over the result when 
it comes up to her expectations. . But there is no joy to equal that of the débutante over her coming- 
out dress and no words to describe her varied feelings from romance to anxiety. How much of 
her own sweet self is put into the making of that dress—it should be wrapped by angels and 
delivered by them, and even the box holding it should be woven of flowers and forget-me-nots ! 

Let us search for the beautiful in dress once again, even though the saucy minx of Fashion 
regards with a superlative air our love of good taste. 


F. SANDS BRUNNER 


friend, she has a range that is ut- 
terly unfavorable to the prima 
donna opera singer who knows how 
to do only one thing well. No won- 


Bliicher and Wellington no less 
than the provoking nose of Cleo- 


der that in the fiction of to-day our 
stenographer takes the place of the 


patra have a place in history, and 


France tells us that the fascination 


= 


of his heroine lay as much in the MA Ky A Few Maxims of Fashion i Ny 


line of her gown as in the beauty of \! 
her features. 

Few of us can rise above the 
instinct of imitating those whom | 


SS: 
Ss 


we admire. The story is told of a ny 
beloved professor at Oxford Uni- Key! 


versity who, through an accident, 
lost his hair and worea wig; where- 
upon his classes solemnly shaved 
their heads and wore wigs! 

In dress as in life it is the obli- 
gation of intelligence to choose a 
golden mean and to take from a 
prevailing fashion or style only that 
part which is not inconsistent with 
our nature. There is a constant 
struggle going on in us between in- 
dividuality and convention, and 
while I admire those writers who 
bravely tell us to be different at all 
costs, I often wonder how many of 
them are really individual in their 
own raiment. And how many of 
them could apply the very princi- 
ples they glibly talk about? I am 
reminded of the versatile genius, 
Oscar Wilde, who wrote brilliant 
epigrams on the philosophy of dress 
without knowing an iota about its 
practice. He wrote with delightful 


to follow good taste. 


part in life. 


ican women. 


IHE American girl knows how to put as 
much that is chic into her business costume 
as the Parisienne confers upon her gala dress. 


Just as the Greeks through their love of 
natural beauty developed the most wonderful 
drapery the world has ever known, so the 
American genius for outdoor expression finds 
a channel in sports clothes. 


It is not Dress that sins, but Fashion. The 
principle of Dress is Art, the principle of 
Fashion is the Cinema. 

While it requires courage on the part of the 
woman of limited means to dress as she wants 
to, here in America:there is every opportunity 


Millinery does not necessarily assure mat- 
rimony, but appearance plays an important 


The future of dress is in the hands of Amer- 


rose-lavender heroine of two gen- 
erations ago; and perhaps some of 
the most convincing love stories 
that have appeared in print have 
centered around some _ unimagi- 
native gentleman falling in love, at 
first sight, with his vivacious sec- 
retary or typist. Without aiming 
to be facetious, perhaps the time 
is not far distant when a gentle- 
man stenographer will fall in love, 
at first sight, with his enterprising 
lady employer. 


A Host of Portias 


npt forget the woman 
drivers and chauffeurs who did 
not require a mannish - looking 
uniform to make good at the 
wheel. Nor must I overlook our 
Portias who in increasing numbers 
are practicing law with judicial 
gravity. 

What shall I say, in general, of 
the costume of this army of useful 
persons who have been able to 
strike an artistic balance between 
their natural endowments and the 
stern professions which they have 
chosen? Only this: That it takes 
a girl or a woman of good sense to 
adjust herself to any business or 
aii profession which she enters; and 


ignorance on all sorts of lines— 
vertical, horizontal and oblique, 
and mixed them delightfully in ap- 
plying them to the costume. 

The creation of one beautiful 
dress is worth more than the smart- 
est epigrams, and it has been my 
aim in these articles to illustrate 
in a concrete manner the general 
truths of good taste. The purpose 
of this article is to develop the 
theme that American women are 
working out théir own standards 
and that we are less influenced by 
inherited prejudices than the 
women of the Old World are. = 

When the typical American woman hegan to invade industry some 
decades ago, there were skeptics who solemnly shook their heads and 
intoned a dirge on the death of feminine charm. No such funereal event 
took place; as a matter of fact, the American girl knew how to put as 
much chic into her business costume as our Parisienne confers upon her 
gala dress. It is difficult to tell a woman's occupation by the clothes she 
wears, and this is perhaps the best objection to the argument that business 
makes women masculine. 


Women in the Field of Business 


| Did since Mark Twain told us that all figures lic, I have been mortally 
afraid of statistics, and yet I have a wholesome respect for the census. 
Consider, for instance, these interesting items taken at random from a 
recent report of New York State. Around each item an article, nay, a 
whole book, could be written. Fifteen thousand woman physicians and 
surgeons, coldly scientific, yet gracious as only the woman can be. More 
than three thousand woman dentists proving that charm and efficiency 
are not necessarily antagonistic. Of course, we expect to find several 
thousand woman authors, journalists and librarians, for these fields 
make a particular call on the intuitive talents which the female sex 
possesses in classical abundance. I find a goodly number of reporters 
and aggressive advertising solicitors among women. No one will be 
surprised to find that more than a million girls and women are em- 
ployed in the needle industries, or that nearly half a million are 
engaged in the building and hand trades. 
The versatile stenographer and typist is entitled to a separate 
paragraph. Secretary, office assistant, bookkeeper, confidante and 


om that people of good sense are to be 
trusted in dressing correctly and 
sensibly. The dress of the practical 
woman is as logical and as true to 
the natural lines of the figure as 
the dress of the golfer, the tennis 
girl and the all-around athlete. 
Sport clothes for women were cre- 
ated in America; they represent 
the initiative of the American char- 
acter as well as our wholesome at- 
titude toward outdoor life and 
healthful exercise. Just’as the 
Greeks through their love of natural 
beauty developed the most won- 
derful drapery the world has ever 
known, so the American genius for outdoor expression finds a channel in 
sports clothes. The ancient proverb had it: “A sound mind in a sound 
body.”” What better illustration of this profound truth than the type of 
American-made sport dress? 

From the earliest times woman has been designated as the great 
sinner in dress, weak and extravagant, and the sole cause of the rapid 
alternations in style. The Old and the New Testament agree in thunder- 
ing against the excesses of the women of their time, against ‘the bracelets 
and the mufflers, the mantles and the wimples, the fine linens and hoods 
and veils,” 

It is not Dress that sins, but Fashion. One is genuine, the other 
spurious; one has character, the other is shallow; one creates beauty, the 
other perpetrates excesses. The principle of Dress is Art; the principle 
of Fashion is the Cinema. 

Now, while in other countries fashions are set by enterprising dress- 
makers or women of the so-called upper classes, the conditions in this 
country are radically different. While we have strata of wealth, the 
extravagance or caprice of the ‘‘idle rich”’ is not generally imitated, and 
the woman who would set style has to have something more than money 
to recommend it. In fact, there are instances of obscure but 
talented women influencing the mode. The athletic woman and 
the woman of affairs has developed her own common-sense costume 
without sacrificing chic, charm or femininity. 

Long before the war American women showed a genius for 
participating in business without compromising those traits which 
poets have sung from Homer to Edgar Allan Poe. Our women 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 162 
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PRESERVES 


APPLE BUTTER 
JELLIES, SYRUPS 


— Remember the days that Mother, or Aunt, or 
Grandma sent you out with a tin pail to find the wild 
ones out in the open field ? 


And how you never gave a lot of them any chance to be preserved? 
And how the few you finally brought home tasted as they were 
pilfered out of a jar the next winter? 


That’s the same good old ‘henemede taste of Temtor Preserves. 
You'll recognize it instantly—and the fact that will surprise you 
most is that every single Temtor Preserve is a success. The famous 
old “off days’ of home preserving are unknown in a Temtor 
kitchen. ‘ 


Delicate machinery substitutes its scientific accuracy for the frailty 
of human hands in Temtor Preserving—regulating the time and 
temperature of the cooking to the shade of a second and to the 
fraction of a degree of heat — substituting sureness for haphazard 
guesswork — and making each batch of fresh, ripe fruit and real 
sugar, with the same fragrance, color and taste of the best pre- | 
serves you ever enjoyed. ‘ 


Raspberries, loganberries and blackberries from the garden spots of 
the Northwest Coast; peaches, pineapples, oranges and quinces 
from California; cherries and plums from Michigan and Wisconsin; 
strawberries from the pick of Middle Western patches; the best 
Ben Davis and Jonathan apples from the Ozark Hills of Missouri 
and Arkansas—all the choice fresh fruit of the land is preserved for 
you in the same good Temtor way. 


The Temtor Corn and Fruit Products Co. | 
General Offices, St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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Canning Teachers insist on 


GOOD LUCK 
JAR RINGS 


Because they have made 
“Cold Pack’ canning safe 
One of the leading canning demonstrators, who was 


among the first in the field when the Government 
began to teach ‘‘Cold Pack’’ canning, said to us recently: 


©¢ We could never have carried out our early canning 
programs in the face of all the difficulties that 
confronted us without GOOD LUCK rubbers. 
The rubber ring was the one item of equipment 
universally poor in quality. The GOOD LUCK 


was the one ring we could always rely upon?? 


GOOD LUCK rings have eliminated the biggest risk from the ‘‘Cold Pack’’ 
process because they can be boiled for three, four or five hours as the case 
requires without ‘‘bulging”’ or ‘‘blowing out’’—and they will keep contents 
of jars sealed air-tight without shrinking or cracking for years and years 
—almost indefinitely. 


Only recently a case was called to our attention where a jar of mus- 
tard pickles containing acid (vinegar) and oil, two natural enemies of 
rubber, was opened after being sealed for eleven years withaGOOD LUCK 
ring (one of the first ever made) and the contents found as fresh and 
piquant as the day they were sealed in the jar. 


GOOD LUCK rubbers are standard equipment on Atlas E-Z Seal and other fruit jars 
13c per dozen—2 dozen for 25c 


Send 2c stamp for our booklet, ‘‘Cold Pack Canning.’’ If your local store doesn’t keep GOOD 
LUCK rubbers, send 13c for sample dozen or 25c for 2 dozen to be mailed with the book 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE AND RUBBER COMPANY 
21 Hampshire Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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-AFTERNOON GOWN (No. 2701), beautiful in color and line; of blue trico and champagne charmeuse, 


>. 


ina 


embroidered at the top in silk of self color. A trico panel on the back 6f the waist lends an orig 


16 and 18 years, and 36 to 42 inches. 


AFTERNOON DRESS (No. 2714) of blue trico; exemplifying the beauty of the stra 


in sizes 


Patterns may be had 


imming em- 


ht and simple line; gray net 


inches. 


16 and 18 years, and 36 to 42 
STREET DRESS (No. 2716) of blue trico and georgette; graced by straight lines. Brown suéde tr 


in sizes 
broidered in blue worsted and bronze nailheads. 


effectively disposed; short sleeves, 


Patterns may be had 


beaded top, 


Patterns may be had in sizes 16 and 18 years, and 36 to 42 inches. 
AFTERNOON GOWN (No. 2703) of blue serge; the kimono sleeves and overtunic are beaded in old blue. 


Patterns may be had in sizes 16 years, and 36 to 42 inches. 


or by mail, postage prepaid, if you address the Pattern Service, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, 


Designs lettered and numbered with three figures (for example A-774) will be cut to measure at $1 each. Other Designs : Dresses, 35 cents ; Skirts, 30 cents ; Coats, 35 cents ; Waists, 30 cents. 


. 
, 


ay be purchased from any store selling Home Patterns 


Harry Collins Patterns m 
Pennsylvania. 
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T’S the DeLong hump that makes 
the difference. Makes them lie 
so flat—hold so tight—open so 

easily. “See that hump?” 


You can’t sew them on wrong— 
“either side the right side.” They 
lie so flat that they’re practically in- 
visible—wonderful for thin materials. 
Try them on your georgette blouse 
or fine voile frock. 


And Rust ?— Never!! 


When youre shopping next, look 
for De Long Snaps—the card with 
the red seal. And be sure to 

that hump?” 


THE DELONG HOOK AND EYE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. St. Marys, Canada 


Other DeLong Dress Necessities: 


De Long DeLong DeLong De Long 
Toilet Pins Safety Pins Hair Pins Hooks&Eyes Hook & Eye Tape 


TH 
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SUIT OF BLUE POTRET TWILE (Nos. 
2713-2668). The coat is of straight line 
with trimming effectively distributed. The 
three pockets on each ‘side are trimmed 
with black braid and this gives it the 
name-—-“' Three- Pocket Coat.”’ 

Patterns for coat (No-2713) may be had in 
sizes 16 and 18 years, and 36 to 42 inches. 
Patterns for skirt (No. 2668) may be had 
in sizes 16 years, and 26 to 32 inches. 


y SUIT OF TAN COVERT-CLOTH (Nos. 

/ 2717-2718). Practical and elegant. Box plaits trim the back of the coat and the skirt. 
Patterns for coat (No. 2717) may be had in sizes 16 and 18 years, and 36 to 42 inches. 
Patterns for skirt (No. 2718) may be had in sizes 16 years, and 26 to 32 inches. 


. COAT OF BLUE POIRET TWILL (No. 2712). Folds trim the coat while satin material trims the 
collar and cuffs and lines the coat. Sleeves three-quarter length. Worn with self-color skirt makes a 
smart suit. : 

Patterns may be had in sizes 16 and 18 years, and 36 to 42 inches. 


BLUE AND TAN SUIT (Nos. 2705-2706). With blue Eton coat and tan vest; braid trimming on skirt, 
which is plain but in fine harmony with the costume. 
Patterns for coat (No. 2705) may be had in sizes 16 and 18 years, and 36 to 42 inches. 

» Patterns for skirt (No. 2706) may be had in sizes 16 years, and 26 to 32 inches. 


Harry Collins Patterns may be purchased from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, if you address the Pattern Service, The Ladies’ Home Journa., Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, Designs lettered and numbered with three figures (for example, A-774) will be cut to measure at $1 each. Other Designs: Dresses, 35 cents; Skirts, 30 cents; Coats, 35 cents; Waists, 30 cents. 9 
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This Shoe Builds 
Perfect Feet 


—Feet are formed by the shoes they wear. anne 
y y 
Wrong Shoes Cripple 


—Everyone knows that while nearly all chil- 
dren begin life with strong perfect feet 
nearly all adults suffer from foot afflictions. Peek 

— Why? 

— Because careless parents permit wrong shoes 
in childhood. 

—The child’s entire development sometimes 
suffers as a result. 

—Fallen arches, deformed bones and crowded 
toes which wrong shoes produce make weak, 
painful feet. Insufficient exercise and stoop- 
ing carriage naturally follow. Sometimes 
vital constitutional weakness develops. Hos- 
pitals record many such cases. 


Guard Your Child 


with Selz Liberty Bell Shoes. They help na- 
ture develop perfect feet. 

—They are orthopedically and scientifically 
correct. 

—They develop growing feet year by year, 
strengthening instep, arch and ankle — 
training and protecting bones, muscles and 
tissues. 

—The workers who make these shoes are 
trained to the study of Children’s Shoes 
and make nothing else. 

—Selz Liberty Bell Shoes represent half a 
century's best scientific knowledge. 


Crowded Toes Deformed Bones 


Flat Foot 


Selz Liberty Bell Shoes— 
Perfect Feet 


CorrectShape 


Normal Arch 


Gratifying Economy 


—The genuine, gratifying economy that is 
found in longer, better service comes in Selz 


Liberty Bell Shoes. 


—The reason is that they are all leather, a 


fact of big importance to you. Also they Se ae 


are made with Selz care. 


CHICAGO and 
PITTSBURGH 


—Ask for Selz Liberty Bell Shoes by name. 
Your children will thank you now and later. 


—If your dealer can’t supply you, write us for 
names of dealers who will. 


For Lively Boys 
and Active Girls 


In Goodyear Welts, 
McKays and 
Stitchdowns 


Boy's Selz Liberty Bell dark Russia blucher, 
Goodyear welt, C, D or E widths, sizes | to 51/2. 
Boy's Liberty Bell Shoes range in price from $5 


to $8 according to size and style. 


Child's Liberty Bell gun metal lace, stitchdown, 
imitation tip. 

Selz Liberty Bell Shoes for girls range from 
$3.50 to $12 according to size and style. 
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PLAYTIME FROCKS AND HATS 
OF UNBLEACHED MUSLIN 


Designs by Daisy M. Stanford 


HE is a lucky little girl whose mother outfits her with dresses like these. 
And mother is lucky, too, for here is an inexpensive material. Pattern 
No. 2408, sizes 2 to 6 years, would make the frock in the center, which had gay 
flowers of cotton crépe appliquéd upon it. No. 2711 was finished with em- 
broidery in green, brown and coral pink. Don’t overlook the tiny bag and 
sunbonnet that match. Sizes 2 to 6 years. 


SLEEVE- 

LESS dress 
for blistering days, 
bound with French 
blue and sprinkled 
with blue, pink and 
yellow flowers. No. 
2710, sizes 2 to 6 
years. 


. Transfer 
14947 | 


Transfer 14946 


INK picoted 

squares caught 
together with black 
stitches trimmed 
No. 2707 and its 
accompanying cap 
and bag. The pink 
squares formed de- 
lightful pockets. 
Sizes 2 to 6 years. 


O. 2709, sizes 2 

to 6 years, had 
two red cherries on 
it and was piped 
with red besides. 
Theembroidery was 
in brown and green. 
Two cherries on the 
bag. 


HE skirt of No. 2708 was slashed at the 
sides as though its designer had wanted 
to make it easier for the wearer to climb 
trees. Bloomers of unbleached muslin might 
be added to complete this little costume, and 
to prevent wails over torn petticoats. Sizes 
2 to 6 years. The cross stitchery, which 
flowered out in tassels, was done in brown 
and green worsted; and 
here again we have a 
cap and bag to match @ 


which would delight if 
any small girl. Moth- 1 
er’s only trouble will be (7-\w / 

to decide how manyof |; 
these pretty dresses to 
include in her daugh- il 
ter’s outfit. 


2708 Transfer 1494: 


— 


“ TASHION SELECTIONS FOR JULY.” Are you undecided as to what you want 

in your midsummer wardrobe? If so, this illustrated booklet will help you 11 
choosing clothes for town or country, mountains or seashore. Price, 10 cents. 
Address THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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plays 


So many mothers ‘never have time” for fun— 


And yet those long hours in the kitchen are so unnecessary! 


ECOND YOUTH” ought to come to every 
aN) woman when her children are grown. She 
ot eq] has the quiet, humorous wisdom that comes 
from much living and loving; undisturbed 
yee, 4) by the doubts and struggles of her youth 
she has the greatest capacity for real fun of her whole 
life; and the leisure for good times is hers if she will but 
use it. 


Every “stay-at-home” mother has that big capacity 
for joy if she would only realize it herself and break the 
habit chains that bind her to monotony. 


Once it was necessary for her to stay at home because 
of the insistent demands and ever-present responsibility 
of the children. Now that they are tall, capable young 
people, who ask nothing more of mother than that she 
be a good pal and adviser in difficulties, she still stays 
at home—from force of habit. 


So off they go—golf, picnics, motor trips, swims at the 
beach—spinning along winding country roads, exploring 
a bit of lovely cool woods, shouting with excitement as 
the great trout rises and the reel sings, laughing over the 
mishaps of camp cooking— 


“Wouldn’t mother love this!” exclaims Bob in one of . 


the happy pauses. 


“To be sure, she would. But she always thinks she 
must stay at home and have a big dinner ready for us 
when we get back. It’s so foolish—she misses all the 
fun,” scolds Dolly. ‘Why, she goes so seldom that 
sometimes we even forget to ask her!” 


“Well, now,” says father, looking sorry, “you know . 


that the only reason mother won’t go, is because she’s 
trying so hard to look after us.” 


* * * 


She’s trying so hard to look after them! The habit of 
service is so strong on her that she has ceased to distin- 
guish between necessary and unnecessary services. 


The foolish sacrifice of her own good times and her 
family’s companionship is so needless! She thinks she 
must spend sultry hours in the kitchen cooking the meat 
for dinner—there again, she is dragging the chain of an 
old, outworn habit. 


When she was a young housewife she had to cook her 
own meats or get along without. But today she can have 
all that labor done for her. She can “play” all day and 

a few minutes’ work will enable 

her to serve the most delicious 

meat course any hungry family 
_could ask. 


Vienna sandwich buns 


Cut hot rolls in half, spread with butter and 
rnustard and put together with lettuce and hot 
Vienna Sausages which have been split 


Libby’s Packaged Meats, which come almost-ready- 
to-serve, have made this possible for her. All the heavy 
work of cooking is done. The dishes shown here are 
only four of many satisfying meat courses that can be 
Prepared in no time at all. 


They are packaged in Chicago—meat center of the 
world—where the choicest meats are available to the 
Libby kitchens. Expert chefs have experimented for 
years to find just the amount of cooking and the right 


How they'll enjoy this dish! 
; —veal loaf aux petits pois 
Boil new potatoes and peas. Arrange on platter 
with border of hot sliced veal loaf. Cover with 
white sauce and garnish with parsley 
a of seasoning to give perfection of taste and 
*xture. The shining cleanliness of the kitchens where 


balan 


the cooking and packaging are done would delight any 
housewife’s heart. Only cuts from fresh, Government 
inspected meats are used. 

They come to you in air-tight containers, which, when 
opened, reveal the meats as fresh as on the day they were 
packed. You will find that Libby’s meats have a flavor 
and tenderness that home cooking of ordinary meats 


Serve a cool, delicious corned- 
beef-and-potato salad 
Chill Libby’s Corned Beef in the package. Slice 
and arrange on platter with mound of potato 
salad 


cannot approach. Shown on this page are a few sugges- 
tions for new and delightful ways of serving these meats. 


Begin tomorrow to let Libby’s meats save time for 
you. Your grocer has Libby’s Packaged Meats or will 
gladly get them for you. 


“ Book of Five Minute Meats”—Free 


Write for the Libby “Book of Five Minute Meats,” J 


a book of simple recipes devised by Libby’s 
expert chefs to lighten the burden of cook- 
ing and save time for the homemaker. 
Every dish is attractively illustrated in full 
colors and is accompanied by con- 
plete cooking instructions. Write 
for your copy today. It is Free. 


MUSTARD —Try Libby’s Mustard with 
Libby’s meats. An unusually good mustard—not 
too “tangy,” not too mild, delightful in flavor, it adds a 
touch of savoriness that puts an edge on the dullest 
appetite. 


Libby, MSNeill & Libby, 107 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Libby, M‘Neill & Libby of Can., Ltd. 
Chatham, Ont., Can. 


Each makes the other better— 
string beans and creamed beef 


Boil green beans until tender and serve hot with 
creamed dried beef. Garnish with a little 
minced onion 
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sweater for every frock 


—now that you can wash them yourself 


“TI do believe that’s another sweater, Betty! you scrub the soap out again, you're 
You have more sweaters than any other scrubbing the pretty colors out, too! 


THREE girls I know.” The Lux way is so different. It’s so 

“Well, as a matter of fact, my dear, it isn’t careful and so gentle with the delicate 

a new one—it’s just washed.” wool fibres. You can trust the brightest 

“That fussy woolly sweater washed? I - Shetland, the fuzziest Angora to these 
pure suds. 


simply don’t believe it!” 
Your newest gay golf sweater with its 
short sleeves and big checked scarf that 
tucks through the belt and floats away — 
fies don’t let it grow loose and baggy, nor 
Lux whisks into the most wonderful suds. __ get ridiculously small and tight. Launder 
You just swish your sweater around in jt the Lux way. It will come out soft 
them and squeeze the rich lather again and shapely, fit just as perfectly as the 
and again through the soiled spots. day you bought it. 
There’s not the least bit of rubbing. 


“Of course it’s washed, goosey. In’ Lux 
suds, just the same as your blouses. It 
does look new, doesn’t it?” 


Lux is so easy to use, so wonderfully 

Rubbing hard cake soap on wool is quick. And it can’t possibly hurt any 
simply fatal, you know. Either you get fabric or color that can be trusted to 
the tiny fibres all mixed up and matted, water alone. Your grocer, druggist or j 
or else you pull them so far apart they department store has Lux.—Lever Bros. . 
never can go back. And of course when Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


HOW TO WASH SWEATERS 


SE two tablespoonfuls of Lux to a gallon of water. 
Whisk into a rich lather in very hot water and 
then add cold water until lukewarm. Work your 
sweater up and down in the suds—do not rub, Squeeze 
the suds again and again through soiled spots. Rinse in 
three lukewarm waters, dissolving a little Lux in the 
last water. This leaves your sweater softer and fluffier. 
Squeeze the water out—do not wring. Spread on a 
towel to dry in the shade. 


Copyrighted 1920, Lever Bros. Co. 
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Blouses Designed by Edith Powers 


HEN blouses are long and 

smocks are short, who shall 
say which is which? The white 
smock at the left (No. 2719), sizes 
34 to 46 inches, has an appliquéd 
border of blue and white calico. 


O. 2562, sizes 34 to 42 inches, 

is of Dutch blue Japanese 
crépe. White wool stitching and 
flowers of white ratine, with gay 
worsted centers. The jade green 
sweater below may be worn in- 
stead of a blouse. 


HE blouse shown next the sweater is 

of yellow crépe, appliquéd with green 
and yellow calico. This could be cut from 
pattern No. 2562. 


PRACTICAL 
bathing suit is 
2177, worn over 
t.chts and fastened on 
shoulders. Sizes 
] 


O. 2126, sizes 16 years, 

36, 40, 44 inches, is a 
one-piece bathing dress with 
bloomers instead of skirt, 
and is designed for real 
. 18 years, and 36 to swimming. 
inches, 


JUMPER iends 
4 \ color to a white 
Coss. No. 2735, sizes 
|» to 20 years, is of tan, 
t-mmed with orange 
¢ ‘ico and blue stitch- 
1 


“TASHION SELECTIONS FOR JULY.” In this booklet, now ready for distribution, 

you will find a wide choice of the newest designs. The pages contain many 
charming styles for summer dresses, and will be of practical value in planning 
clothes for midsummer needs. Price of booklet, 10 cents. Address THE LADIES’ 


‘Vamos Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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OVEN BAKED 


THE first taste proves to you how good baked. 
beans can be, and you realize that there is 
something about them that is different. 


This delicious taste is due partly to the 
quality of beans selected, and to the Heinz 
tomato sauce with which they are prepared.. 
But the main factor is the da4inmg in dry heat; 
in real ovens. 


When Heinz Beans are taken out of the 
can, they are never crushed or mashed. Each 
bean is brown, rich, appetizing, whole and 
uniform. They are inviting. i 


Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 

Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce) Boston style 

Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Meat (Vegetarian) 4 
Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 


Some of the 


Vinegars 
Spaghetti 
Apple Butter 
Tomato Ketchup 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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oull enjoy hecping house 
with the America to help you 


“You know, dear, how fresh and new look- 
ing the America has kept my rugs and fur- 
nishings, and how it has saved my time and 
strength. When you start housekeeping, you 
too will have its help, for Dick and I are 
sending you an America Cleaner for your 
wedding gift.” 


The bride who starts housekeeping with 
the America to help her has the time for 
social activity without neglecting her house- 
hold duties. And it contributes so much to- 
ward lightening these duties. 


The America cleans with the same 
thoroughness when moved fast or slow, either 
forward or backward. On floor coverings— 
it freshens and straightens the nap by gently 
brushing it, both ways; and this is the way it 
also detaches ravelings and clinging litter. 
While the America is doing this, a powerful 
suction cleaning force removes the dust and 
embedded grit. Thus the America prolongs 
the life of floor coverings. 


When You Clean With the America 
You Always Clean Thoroughly. 


The Wise-McClung Manufacturing Co. 
New Philadelphia, Ohio 


COLLARS AND CUFFS 


That Add the Right Touch 


HE scalloped collar 

and cuffs above are 
dotted with yellow, while 
the ruffled ones are set off 
with blue stitchery. 


HE design on the le : 
is of organdie anc, 
with its eight points, wi | 
relieve the severity of : 
collarless dress. 


ITH tailored suits, 
these chemisettes 
of lace and net are most 
attractive. Or one may 
choose thedimity guimpe 
with a Buster Brown 
collar, just below at the 
right. 


RISP frills at 
neck and wrists 
have acharm all their 
own and are always 
becoming, whilewith 
an afternoon frock -* 
what could bé dain- 
tier than the collar 
and tucker on the 
right, of net and fin- 
est needlework? The 
design above it is fora 
square-necked gown. 


IMPLE materials 
often yield delight- 
ful results. Below on 
the left is a lawn collar 
with cuffs and vest, on 
which machine stitch- 
ing was used for deco- 
ration. Afterward tiny 
pink roses were added. 
In the set on the right 
a single line of navy- 
blue stitching headed 
the wide hem. 
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THE HOUSE-FLY A 
MENACE TO INFANTS 


“The infectious virus appears to be 
abacillusisolated. ..bydeMorgan, 
at the Lister Institute. The habitat 
is decaying animal or vegetable 
matter. The house-fly frequents 
such material . . . carrying away 
the organisms . . . on its legs, and 
also ingested into its stomach and 
intestines. It infects food or ob- 
iects, such as sugar, meat, dummy 
teats, and so forth, by alighting 
thereon ;or fluids, forinstance, milk, 
by dropping therein... .” 

*Saliv: abounds around the mouth 
of most infants, attracting the fly to 
alight .... This is the method of 
infection of the breast-fed infant.” 
(Medical Times, London, May,19/9. 
Article by Dr. Vincent J. Glover). 


Three Sizes 
15c—40c—75c 
Except West of Rockies 


& 
BALTIMORE. 


Black Flag 
Is NOT a Poison 
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What the Doctor Said 
About The 


is due to infection of her digestive system with 

bacteria carried by flies. Most mothers s¢hink 
‘summer complaint’ in babies is due to teething, but 
medical science has proved that the real cause is often 
flies—plain, every-day house-flies. These flies crawl on 
offal and then transfer to baby, by falling into her milk 
or creeping about her lips, the bacteria of intestinal 


disease— “summer complaint’”’. 


™ Yi baby’s illness is not caused by teething. It 


You can get rid of flies. Screen your house well. De- 
stroy filth and decaying vegetable matter in which flies 
breed. And, after doing this, kill the flies that get into 
the house with Black Flag, using it in this way: 


Fold a sheet of letter-paper lengthwise. In the fold put 
one teaspoonful of Black Flag. Hold the paper up to 
your lips (like a trumpet) and, with your breath, gently 
blow the Black Flag powder up into the air of rooms 
where flies are troublesome. Or, if you have an electric 
fan, blow the powder about in the air by putting it on a 
paper in front of the fan. Keep windows and doors 
closed while doing this and for ten minutes after it is 
done. Then you will find almost every fly dead or dying. 


Repeat two or three times daily and the most fly- 
ridden home can be kept safe for baby and comfortable 
for the whole family. 


Never overlook the importance of insects as carriers of 
disease. “Summer complaint”, malaria, even so fright- 
ful a disease as typhus fever that almost wiped out 
Serbia’s population during the war, all are carried by 
insects. Black Flag is one of your stoutest weapons for 
fighting insect pests. Bugs don’t eat it—they breathe it; 
and die! Even when blown into the air (as in killing 
flies) Black Flag makes no dust, solittle is needed to kill 
effectively. Black Flagkills ants, fleas, flies, mosquitoes, 
bedbugs, roaches, some moths, and lice on animals, 
birds or plants. It is NON-POISONOUS to animals 
and human beings. It does not irritate the lungs or 
throat. Always use Black Flag exactly according to 
directions and as frequently as we advise. It is quite 
safe to use it anywhere. 


You will find Black Flag on sale by drug, department, 
grocery and hardware stores; or it will be sent direct- 
by-mail on receipt of price. Look for the Black Flag 
trademark and the red-and-yellow wrapper. 


To Kill Bedbugs 
Take beds apart; dust thoroughly; then 
blow Black Flag (with a powder gun) 
into all joints, cracks, over springs, tuft- 
ing of mattresses and crevices in walls 
and floors. Repeat twice weekly for a 
month. 


To Kill Roaches 
Fill a powder gun a little more than half 
full of Black Flag and blow it in all holes 
and crevices around sinks, drains, water- 
pipes, in closets and over shelves — 
wherever roaches are seen. Repeat twice 
weekly for a month. 


To Kill Bugs On Pets 
For lice on poultry; fleas on dogs or 
cats; and insects on cage birds, separate 
the feathers or fur and blow Black Flag 
(with a powder gun) thickly over skin. 
Repeat every other day for two weeks; 
every day in hot weather for fleas. 


To Kill Fleas 
Scatter Black Flag over floors, rugs, car- 
pets, matting — everywhere that fleas 
annoy. Put in bed-clothing and gar- 
Repeat daily for a 
week; then weekly for a month. 


ments if necessary. 


(THE U. S. Government (Agri. Dept. Bulletin No.771) 


proves that glass containers 


eep insect powder 


fresh and strong for years; while moisture and heat 


destroy its killin 
SEALED GLASS 
paper bags or boxes. 


power. 
OTTLE—not just “‘insect powder’”’ in 


Buy Black Flag IN THE 


Baltimore, Md. 
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T is always a pleasure to 
ai dl | us to have ladies assist 
their men-folk in the selec- 

tion of clothing. 
rae a We find that women, be- 
Clogh cause of their expertness in 


judging style and fabric 
os value, are quick to appreci- 
ate the exceptional merits of 
| MIcHAELS-STERN VALUE- 


First CLOTHES and to ap- 
prove of men’s preference 
for them. 


From the 
VaLuE-FirsT DEALER 
in your town 


When a woman 
helps a man 
shop for clothes 


they can generally agree on the purchase 
of a VaLue-First Suir. 
The man is pleased with the style and 
tailoring value; the woman with the 
value in fabric and finish. 


And these combined values, these values 
through and through, make it certain 
that every dollar spent for MicwagEts- 
Srern Vatuge-Firsr will bring 
satisfaction to the last penny. 


NGiss or eMadam! Your men-folk will 
be only too glad to have you go shop- 


ping with them. 


And when you go, “Stop at the sign of 
the Varue-First Boy; He’s the sign of 
a VaLuE-First Store.” 


Micuar.s, SreERN & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


MICHAELS ‘STERN 
Value’ First Clothes 


for men and young men 


1 A D I E > 
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CLOTHES TO WEAR ON 
THE MOTOR TRIP 


to slip on 
and off is the 


| 

| 
tobacco-brown dol. | 
man (No. 2339) of 
tricotine, with a con- | 
vertible collar. Sizes, 
36, 40 and 44 inches, 
The checked coat has | 
a collar (No. 2552) | 
of brushed woc’ in 
scarf effect. Siz:s,6 | 
to 14 years. Hat No, | 
2474, with a ban! of 
brushed wool. A 
graceful cape «ives 
charm to the . oat 
(No. 2334) of savy 
blue serge. Sizes. 6to 
14 years. Hat No. 
2444. 


AFFETA dress 
(No. 2600) may 
be worn under a 
coat or at dinner in 
the hotel. Sizes, 16 
and 18 years, 36 to 
42 inches. 


OAT (No. !°84) 

of gray tve 
worn with a diugc- 
nally plaided sxirt. 
Sizes, 16 and 18 
years, 36 to 42 
inches. The iong 
coat is No. 17/6. 


TRICOLETTE 

No. 2532 might 
be embroidered 
with worsted or 
silk. Sizes, 16 and 
18 years, 36 to 40 
inches. Transfer 
No. 14890. 


— 


“TXASHION SELECTIONS FOR JULY.” You will find the prettiest and most 
practical styles for midsummer wear in this new booklet. Clothes of every kind to 

meet the vacation needs of women and children. Price of booklet, tencents. Address 

THE Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Home-Made Cookies for Kiddies 


The kiddies just can’t help it—they’ve got to eat tween meals. Why, 
what's the use of having *tween meals if there’s nothing to eat? With 


ROYAL 


BAKING POWDER 
Absolutely Pure 


you can make delicious, old-fashioned cookies that are—O so 
good! Wholesome too. “Ought to see Daddy eat °em— My!” 


Royal is especially desirable in baking for children because it 
Contains no Alum _ Leaves no Bitter Taste 
Never Disturbs Digestion 


Send for New Royal Cook Book—it’s FREE. Contains 400 recipes just as de- 
lightful as these. Address Royal Baking Powder Co.,100 Fulton Street, New York. 


| Cocoa Cookies 
4 tablespoons shortenin 2 cups flour 
1 cup sugar ° 3 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 
Y% cup milk teaspoon salt 
legg 4 cup cocoa 


Cream shortening and sugar together; add milk and well-beaten 
egg; mix well; sift flour, baking powder, cocoa and salt together and 
add. Roll out % inch thick on floured board; cut with cookie cutter. 

ke in hot oven about 12 minutes. 


¥% cup shortening %% teaspoon grated nutmeg 

i. 2 cups sugar 1 teaspoon vanilla extract or 

Y% cup milk grated rind of 1 lemon 

2 eggs 4 cups flour y 

3 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 

Cream shortening and sugar together; add milk to beaten eggs and beat 

a again; add slowly to creamed shortening and sugar; add nutmeg and flavor- 

) ing; add 2 cups flour sifted with baking powder; add enough more flour to 

make stiff dough. Roll out very thin on floured board; cut with cookie cutter; 

5 Sprinkle with sugar, or put a raisin or a piece of English walnut in the center 
Oteach. Bake about 12 minutes in hot oven. 
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Grafonola 


Music Wherever You Are 


When the Grafonola takes a vaca’ There’s nothing to move or set or 
tion with you, it gives you lots of fun = measure. Just put on your record and 
and asks for mighty little care. Its the Grafonola plays and stops itself. : 
strong, long-running motor requires a Full, pure, unmuffled tone. Ex- 
minimum of winding. The Non-Set  quisite beauty of design. The greatest 
Automatic Stop, an exclusive Colum- convenience of mechanism. That's 
bia improvement, lets you listen in _ the unrivalled combination you get a . 
peace to the very end ofeveryrecord. in the Columbia Grafonola. a : 

Columbia Grafonolas: Standard Models up to $300; Period Designs up to $2100 ze 


Co.umsiA GRAPHOPHONE CoMPANY | 
New York 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 
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OR the aver- 
age capable 
American 


\ woman, systema- 
tized homemaking is 
Mi a no onerous task. But 
eS the ambitious American 
a woman wants to do a 
little more than set the dining-room table 
three times a day for her family. We like 
to entertain our friends in America, and we 
wish to entertain hospitably and freely with 
a character and grace of our own. And 
entertaining without servants does present 
a difficulty. 

This brings us to our first watchword, 
simplicity. 

Surely the war taught us something of 
this quality; something of its grace and 
classic charm, as well as its heroic rigor 
and dignity. But how difficult it is for the 
eager hostess to heed its subtle + poe in 
planning the functions of her social season. 
How often we see a round of parties each, as 
it seems, contending with the last in lavish- 
ness of decoration, of costume, and, most 
regrettable of all, lavishness of refreshment. 

There will always stand out in my recollec- 
tions of a certain small town an afternoon 
card party where turkey, mashed potatoes 
and gravy were part of the banquet spread 
before the assembled guests at four o’clock 
ofa hot June afternoon. That party, I sup- 
pose, was the culmination in extent as well 
as in taste of card parties, increasing in 
lavishness as the winter wore on. Must 
such things be? 


Where Simplicity Startled 


r ANOTHER small town where competi- 
tion ran high in elaborate entertaining, a 
very popular and wealthy young matron 
served her card-table guests with her own 
hands the simple refreshment of cake and 
coffee. Talked about? Criticized? Her dar- 
ing started a wave of comment, but curiously 
enough most of the remarks I heard were: 
“After all, wasn’t it sensible?” “I wish 
more of us would do that.” “Why doesn’t 
somebody follow her lead?” Her lead was 
followed, by the way, and the style and 
grace of social life in that town profited 
thereby to a considerable extent. 

And why indeed should anything be 
served but cake and coffee, or punch in its 
season, in the middle of an afternoon? We 
all wish to go home to dinner with our hus- 
bands. Why must we prepare a chafing-dish 
supper for a few friends coming in to talk 
over a new book or a new play or to try 
some new music? 

Thad such a joyous evening not long ago 
with a few friends met to do honor to a dis- 
tinguished guest, and the refreshment con- 
sisted simply of a basket of grapes which we 
enjoye with no interruption of the delight- 
ul conversation. Is it necessary for an 
eveniny’s enjoyment that the hostess should 
absent herself from the company for half an 

our or more, and then present her guests 
= a banquet that will bring them all bad 
reams ? 


Soup is Not Essential 


F COURSE all of us like to entertain, 

and there is a joy of achievement in 
Serving a dinner successfully that the serv- 
antless housewife does not wish to renounce. 
We do not wish a dinner oversimplified. Yet 
there are devices whereby a dinner may be 
served with much less trouble and with quite 
as good an effect. 

Unless the dinner is very formal, the soup 
Course may well be eliminated. Desserts, 
too, are always daintier if they are simpl2. 
and every course should be planned to 
take the hostess away from the table the 
smallest possible measure of time. For, with 

inners as with simpler functions, is it not 
€ssential that the hostess should share the 
€stivities with her guests? 

Would that some kind fairy might whis- 
pes in her ear the counsel that it is herself 
a her guests have come under her roof to 
t Joy, and not the things that she is giving 

em to eat! 

. And how I wish that same fairy could 


Mspire us to aim at our second watchword 
originality, 


ENTERTAINING WITHOUT 


SERVANTS 


By Kate Bigelow Montague 


We seek to express our own personality in 
our houses and in our dress; why have we 
worn such a rut in the manner of our enter- 
tainment? Suppose the girl who loves her 
garden should ask her friends to an afternoon 
with her there, not in garden chairs, being 
served ices by a maid, but rambling among 
the hedges, chatting at ease on a bench in a 
leafy corner or picking fresh roses or straw- 
berries to carry home as souvenirs? For the 
musical hostess, the literary hostess, the 
woman fond of needlework, surely original 
modes in the way of entertainment and 
hospitality need not be suggested. 


The Novel Touch Comes In 


F COURSE the whole form of the func- 

tion need not be original. A card party 
may be given a novel touch by some personal 
note in the scheme of decoration or refresh- 
ment. At one small card party, I remember 
the lovely sprays of red pepper berries fall- 
ing from a bowl on the piano. The hostess, 
a small brunette, wore a dress of the same 
shade, and her young daughter wore white 
with a red girdle. 

Imagine a hostess who is fond of the woods 
serving her sandwiches on plates where 
autumn leaves take the place of doilies. I 
remember a dinner made individual by using 
for a centerpiece a scooped-out pumpkin 
filled with wild flowers. At a Halloween 
party the hostess brought out a large Indian 
basket filled with nuts, some of them genuine, 
some camouflaged with rolled-up Halloween 
prophecies cunningly hidden in their shells. 
Quaint mugs of cider made the only addition 
to the supper. 

What more delightful for a winter evening 
party than popcorn, popped and buttered 
over the open fire with everyone earning his 
share by a shift at the popper! Grapes in 
their season, fresh strawberries, watermelon 
served in numberless surprising ways, coffee 
and tea in dainty china—all bespeak the per- 
sonality of the hostess. 


Coffee in Old Dutch Cups 


I DID not tell you that the young matron 
who shattered precedents with her cake 
and coffee served the coffee in the most won- 
derful old Dutch cups, which she had dis- 
covered on a recent trip abroad. Most of us 
cannot afford these rare things. But consider 
whether the cost of one elaborate luncheon 
would not procure you one lovely thing that 
would gratify the eyes of your guests on 
many simple occasions. 

The rarest of all treasures, we have said, is 
the hostess herself. The most popular girl I 
have ever known was not pretty, quite the 
reverse of wealthy, and even when I first 
knew her, not distractingly young. One day 
I said to one of her very frequent callers: 
“They say eating is man’s chief foible, yet 
Helen tells me she does not serve suppers. 
What is her magic?” 

He looked at me in genuine astonishment. 
“Suppers! I can get a supper anywhere. 
I go to Helen’s for an intellectual feast, and 
I'll say it’s a banquet.” 

That was the charm. Helen, wisest of 
mortals, did not follow the beaten path of 
proffering her guests what they could get 
anywhere. The one rare treat she could give 
them was a taste of her wit and wisdom, and 
as one of her many admirers attested, that 
was a banquet. 


Entertaining by the Heart 


AUSE for a moment and think of the va- 

riety and richness that American society 
would present if every Helen had the wisdom 
and the courage to entertain her guests with 
the banquet of her own personality. Instead 
of the stilted and conventional luncheons and 
teas and card parties following a prescribed 
and ever more intricate formula, what if each 
of us should find a way of entertaining dic- 
tated by the impulse of her own heart! If 
you are an artist, give of your love of beauty 
to the guests at your board; if you are a 
cook, and cooking may be a fine art, delight 
them with an evidence—only one—of your 
genius; if you are a mother, give of your 
greatness of soul. Let your table be spread 
from your heart. Of such housewifery Amer- 
ica need never be ashamed. 
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A scientific oven heat regulator that 
places 44 oven temperatures at your 
command. You set the wheel—the 
heat never varies, never fails. 


to the Servant Problem 


NEVER has the question of domestic help been so serious. 

Among housewives everywhere it is the chief topic of 
conversation. It is estimated that but one home in 8 seeking 
a servant can get one. 


Accurately measured heat 


Invention has given to housewives the solution for this 
problem. This wonderful invention is the “LORAIN” Oven 
Heat Regulator. 

With this device on your gas range you can measure your 
heat as accurately as you do your flour. 

You set the “LORAIN” at the exact temperature that 
brings perfect results. Your direction book tells you the 
right heat for each dish. You know to the minute when your 
foods should be taken from the oven. 

There is no guess-work. Thus your cooking is always uni- 
formly delicious. 


No stirring —no watching 


Old-time cooking methods demanded that certain foods be 
cooked on the top burners. That meant watching and stirring. 
With the “LORAIN” you put your entire meal, which 
takes only 20 minutes to prepare, 17 the gas oven at one time. . 
You set the wheel for a three, four, five or six hour cooking. 
Then your afternoon is free for outside pleasures. 
When you return home at supper time there is a delicious 
meal all ready to serve. Not a moment has been spent in the 
kitchen since you put your meal in the gas oven. 


On these famous gas ranges 


Only on the six famous gas ranges listed in this advertise- 
ment can you get the “LORAIN.” Go to the dealer for any 
one of these gas ranges in your city. 

See the “LORAIN.” Note its simplicity of operation and its 
wonderful accomplishments. Then you will know why thou- 
sands of women no longer worry about the servant problem. 


Write us today for a FREE copy of our valuable book, 
“An Easier Day’s Work.” 


OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 


Only these six famous Gas Ranges are equipped with ‘‘ LORAIN” 


CLARK JEWEL—George M. Clark & Co. Div., Chicago, Ill. 
DANGLER—Dangler Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, Ohio 
DIRECT ACTION—National Stove Co. Div., Lorain, Ohio 
NEW PROCESS—New Process Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, Ohio 
QUICK MEAL—Quick Meal Stove Co. Div., St. Louis, Mo. 
RELIABLE—Reliable Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, Ohio 


We manufacture oil and coal stoves for use where gas is not available 


AMERICAN STOVE CO., 27 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 
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JACQUES HAERINGER, Chef 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington 


Tomato Jelly Madrilene 


(For Six Persons) 


2 Pounds of Chopped Beef, 2 Pounds of Beef Bones, 2 Pounds of 
Veal Bones, 1 Old Chicken, 8 Fresh Tomatoes, 1 Carrot, 2 
Onions, 1 Stalk of Celery, 1 Bay Leaf, 1-Sprig of Thyme, 2 
Lemons with Peeling Removed, 1 Tablespoonful of Sugar, 3 
ara of Gelatin Powder, 3 Whites of Eggs, 114 Gallons of 

ater. 


Take the chopped meat and mix the whites of eggs thoroughly 
through the meat, then work the meat and eggs together with the 
water. Take all the other ingredients and mix together, putting 
the same into the water, and boil slowly for four hours, remember- 
ing to cut the tomatoes, carrot and onions into small pieces before 
putting them into the pot. After the ingredients have boiled for 
four hours, season to taste and strain the contents of the pot 
through a cheesecloth put in the bottom of a colander. Let it 
cool, permitting it to jell. If the color is not deep enough, put in a 
drop or two of red vegetable color and serve in individual glasses. 


Omelet Surprise 


8 Ounces of Sugar, 6 Yolks of Eggs, 6 Whites of Eggs, 1 Teaspoon- 
ful of Vanilla Flavor. 


Mix the sugar, yolks of eggs and vanilla flavor for fifteen min- 
utes. Beat the whites of eggs, then fold in with the mixture. 
Take a large cake and cut in bisque form, lay in a pan, covering 
the cake with ice cream, of any flavor desired, and around the 
cake and ice cream arrange the ingredients, and bake in a hot oven 
for five minutes. Before placing the pan in the oven, sprinkle 
powdered sugar over the contents. 
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SUMMER TABLE 
and EIGHT CHEFS 


Masters of Cookery in Leading 
American Hotels Offer Advice for 
Hot-Weather Soups and Desserts 


CHRIS HAHN, Chef 


The Grunewald, New Orleans 


Creole Gumbo 
(One Gallon) 


3 Hardshell Crabs, 2 Pounds of Lake Shrimps, 1 Pound 
of Scrap Ham, 1 Pound of Onions, 1 Pound of Flour, 4 
Pint of Olive Oil, 1 Quart of Tomatoes, % Gallon of Stock, 
1 Teaspoonful of Paprika, 1 Ounce of Garlic, 1 Ounce of 
Worcestershire Sauce, 1 Sprig Each of Bay Leaf and 
Thyme, % Pound of Salt, 1 Gallon of Okra. 


Sauté the raw hardshell crabs, lake shrimps and ham to- 
gether with the onions and flour in half a pint of olive oil. 
Stir well and add tomatoes and soup stock, season with 
paprika, garlic and Worcestershire sauce and salt. Add the 
okraand boil for three hours. Skimand serve with boiled rice. 


Orange Frappé Grunewald 


4 Oranges, 1 Pound of Granulated Sugar, 34 Gallon of q 
Water, 1 Ounce of Fruit Acid or Juice of 4 Lemons, 2 
Ounces each of Glacéd Cherries, Apricots, Figs, Kum- 
quats, Grapefruit Peel, Glacéd Pineapple. 


Grate the peels of the oranges, then add the juice of 
the oranges. Then add sugar and water and fruit acid and 
partly freeze the mixture, then add chopped fruits. Freeze 
hard and serve in oranges hollowed out for the purpose. 


Cold Tomato 
Essence Rosa 


Bonheur 
(For Six Persons) 


1 Pound of Beef Round 
Chopped Very Fine, 1 
Onion and 2 Carrots 
Sliced, 2 Whites of 
Eggs, 1% Ounce of Gel- 
atin, 6 Large Ripe To- 
matoes, Salt and Pepper. 


Mix all the ingredients 
with a little chopped ice, 
keep stirring for about two 
or three minutes, and add 
two quarts of beef stock. 
If this should not be handy 
two quarts of water will 
do asa substitute. Cook to 
a boil, then move the pot 
over to a weaker fire where 
it will only simmer for about 
two hours. Strain the es- 
sence through a fine cloth 
whencoldorlukewarm, Put 
the soup in the ice box un- 
til it jellies. 


JULIAN JACQUIER, Chef 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City ) 


Nut Soufflé 


1 Pint of Milk, 2 Ounces of Flour, 2 Ounces of Sugar, 2 Ounces of Butter, 4 Eggs, 
1% Pound of Assorted Nuts. 


Let the milk, butter and sugar come to a boil, stir in the flour and mix well 
until smooth. Take the mixture off the fire, add the yolks of four eggs, the whites of 
four eggs beaten stiff and chopped-up nuts. Butter well and dust with sugar a dish 
which the mixture will fill to within about an inch from the top and bake in a me- 
dium oven for about twenty minutes. 


Saboyon Cup 


Eggs, 5 Ounces of 
Sugar, 1 Teaspoonful 
of Cornstarch, 1 Pint 
of WhiteGrape Juice. 


Beat the yolks of 
the five eggs mixed with 
the five ounces of sugar 
until very light; add 
the cornstarch and the 
pint of white grape 
juice. Beat on a slow 
fire until creamy, fill 
up in glasses and serve 
very cold. 


Consommé Madrilene 


1 Pint of Canned Tomato, 4 Cups of Beef Broth, 1 Medium-sized Onion, 2 Ounces of Green 


Pepper, Leek, Celery, Bay Leaf, Parsley, 2 Cloves, 1 Teaspoonful of Sugar. 
Boil together for one hour on a slow fire, strain and serve in cup very cold. 


‘ 


~ I 


E. BURGERMEISTER, Chef 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco 
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MEAL at one of the greatest of American 

hotels generally includes at least one dish 

which causes the masculine half of the table to sigh in perfect 
contentment and the feminine half to knit the brow in an effort 
to figure out just how that dish was concocted. 

The Home Journal portrayed the sad lot of this latter half to 
the chefs de cuisine of eight of the best-known hotels of America. 
With one accord the eight, overcome by sympathy, announced 
their desire to take the puzzled housewife into their confidence 
and whisper the secret whereby the deft hands of eight past mas- 
ters concoct summer soups which cause the palate to vibrate, and 
summer deserts which Lucullus himself longed to know about. 

There is a city whose table you wish to sample. Maybe it is 
Chicago, on the Lakes, or New Orleans, on the Gulf. Maybe one 
of the great hotels of the Atlantic seaboard, in New York or 
Washington, interests you, or perhaps one by the Golden Gate, 
or in the interior. Whatever yourwish, opportunity is now yours. 
Here are eight chefs eager to serve your table. Take one—or all. 
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Waldorf-Astoria, New York City 


Veloute of Celery 


5 Ounces of Butter, 2 Ounces of Flour, 2 Quarts of Chicken 
Broth, 4 Stalks of Celery, 3 Eggs, 1 Pint of Cream. 


Put three ounces of butter and the two ounces of flour intoa 
casserole on the range; mix together and let cook for two min- 
_ utes. Mix with the chicken broth and add the celery cut in 
= | Parisian Soup small pieces and well washed. Boil for one hour and strain. 

, 5 Add the yolks of three eggs mixed with the pint of cream. 
6 Young Leeks, 1 Handful of Fresh Sor- Salt and pepper to taste and add two ounces of fresh butter. 
rel, Shredded, 4 Large Raw Potatoes, Keep the soup very hot and serve with croutons. 

4 Ounces of Cream. 


Take the six leeks and slice the white 
part fine, also the handful of fresh sor- 


AS 


Strawberry Meringue Pie 


LOUIS SERES, Chef 
The Biltmore, New York City 


rel, shredded fine. Put all into a pot 
with a piece of butter and stir until the 
moisture is evaporated, then add the 
four potatoes, cut intothinsmallsquares. 
Season to taste and add two quarts of 
water and a piece of sweet butter the 
size of an egg. Let the mixture boil 
quickly for twenty minutes. Before 
serving add cream. Serve separately 
thin slices of French bread toasted, and 
also grated Parmesan cheese. 


Strawberries in Rice Border 
Creole’ 


Cook some rice in sweetened milk 
flavored with vanilla, place it in a bor- 
der mold, and when it is cold unmold 
on a dish. Have ready some slices of 
stewed pineapple. Lay the slices sym- 
metrically on the rice border and fill 
the center with ripe strawberries. Pour 
all around a light strawberry sauce. 
Serve very cold to get the best results. 


¥% Pound of Sugar, 3 Ounces of Cornstarch, 2 Pounds of Fresh 
Strawberries. 


Take the sugar and melt it with two tablespoonfuls of water 
and put: it to boil. Add the strawberries and three ounces of 
cornstarch and stir the mixture constantly until it comes to a 
boil. (Before putting in the cornstarch, melt it with two table- 
spoonfuls of cold water.) 

Lay out a pie plate with a pie-crust and cover with waxed 
paper. Fill it up with white beans and bake in a moderate 
oven for half an hour. After it is baked, remove the paper 
and beans and fill up with hot filling. 

Cover with meringue made with the whites of six eggs and 
half a pound of sugar. Put in moderate oven for ten minutes. 


Cream of Sweet Corn Louisianaise 


2 Ears of Fresh Sweet Corn, % Pint of Milk, 1 Green Pepper, 1 Sweet Pep- 
per, 4% Onion, 1 Demi-tasse of Cream. 


Wash and blanch the two ears of corn. Cut corn from cob and chop 7 
fine. Take a piece of fresh butter the size of an egg, place in a saucepan 
and let it melt. Add a soupspoonful of flour and let the mixture simmer, 
being careful that it does not brown. Pour into this half a 
pint of cold water and half a pint of milk. Add the corn 
and let the mixture boil on a slow fire. Stir occasionally to 
keep it from sticking to the pan. After boiling for twenty 
minutes, strain through a sieve, pressing the corn heavily 
in order to bring out the flavor. 

Cut the green pepper and the sweet pepper into small dice 
and, if desired, add half an onion cut into dice. Smother 


C. A. FREY, Chef 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 


Strained Chicken Okra 


\ : 
this about five minutes in butter, add it to the cream of pA 
Y = and let the mixture boil for another, five minutes to Fr appe * 
ring out the flavor. : } 
: Just before serving add a demi-tasse of cream and serve —— ~ a Celery, Okra, Tomatoes, ‘ 
boiling hot. 
\ Braise some chopped onions, celery and 
i Rizal Imperatrice fresh okra in butter, then add tomatoes and 
; chicken broth and let the mixture boil for an : 
' 1 Cupful of Rice, 1 Quart of Milk, 14 Stick of Vanilla Bean, hour and a half. Strain the contents into a 
7 3 Tablespoonfuls of Granulated Sugar, 6 Leaves of Gela- stone jar and let it jelly. Serve cold. 
y tin, 4 Cupful of Whipped Cream. 


Blanch the cupful of rice, strain well and place ina 
saucepan with the quart of milk. Add the half stick vanilla 
bean and let it boil until the rice is well cooked. d 
the granulated sugar and the leaves of gelatin (which 
have been soaked in cold water). Set aside to cool. After 
the rice has cooled, mix in the whipped cream, then 
pour into a mold, the bottom of which has been covered 
with raspberry jelly. Place the mixture on ice until 
well chilled. When ready to serve place the mold in 
hot water for a few seconds in order to loosen, turn over 
on a cold dish and place any kind of fresh fruit around 
as a garniture. 


Blanc Mange Aux Fruits 


1 Pint of Double Cream Whipped to a Froth, 
1 Pint of Crushed Fresh Fruit, 1 Pound of 
Powdered Sugar, 2% Ounces of Gelatin. 


Soak the gelatin in cold water. Mix the 
sugar and crushed fruit, heat lightly and add 
the gelatin. Stir until cold. Before the mix- 
ture sets add whipped cream. Fill in deco- 
rated molds and garnish with whipped cream 
after removing from the molds. 


FERDINAND KARCHER, Chef. 
Hotel La Salle, Chicago ) 
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“THE very name “salad” in 
summertime suggests some- 
thing cool, refreshing and 
altogether delightful when 
nothing else quite seems to 
tempt the appetite. Here are 
salads and salad dressings that 
you can make better with - 


Gvaporated 


IT is so handy to have several cans 
of Borden’s Evaporated Milk on 
your pantry shelf. It will replace 
fresh milk and cream wherever they 
are generally used in cooking and 
really improves gravies, soups, 
creamed sauce for croquettes, baked 
and creamed dishes. Write for the 
Borden Recipe Book and learn what 
a help it is to have fresh country 
milk right at your hand whenever 
you need it. If the iceman fails to 
come and the milk sours, or if the 
milkman doesn’t make his rounds, 
Borden’s Evaporated Milk is just 
waiting to serve you. 

Your Grocer will supply you with 
Borden’s Evaporated Milk. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
Borden Building, 108 Hudson Street, New York 


In 1857 Gail Borden 
conceived the idea 
of keeping milk 
fresh and sweet in- 
definitely. For 63 
years 
Evaporated Milk 
has been the highest 
standard milk in 


the world. { | y 


BORDEN PRODUCTS i 


Borden’s Evaporated Milk Borden’s Milk Chocolate 
Borden's Malted Milk len’s Prepared Coffee 
Borden's Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 


Summer Salads 


Ney weicnr 


Salmon or 


Tuna Fish Salad 


| pound can of salmon or 
tuna fish 

1 minced green pepper 

| cupful diced celery 

Lettuce or cress 

Eggless Mayonnaise 

2 tablespoonfuls lemon juice 


Open the fish an hour before 
the salad is to be made, remove 
the skin and bones, and mix the 
fish lightly with mayonnaise to 
moisten, add the lemon juice and 
green pepper. Half an hour later 
add the celery and at bee 
time arrange on a bed of sal 
green and garnish with mayon- 
naise and some celery tips if 
convenient. Three tablespoon- 
fuls of minced, stuffed olives 
may replace the green pepper. 

rve with Russian Dressing. 


Milk 


With the Cream left in! 


Russian Dressing 
Use the reci bed Eggless May- 


onnaise, and add— 


1 chopped hard-cooked egg 
Y{ cupful chili sauce 
| tablespoonful minced pi- 
mientos 
tablespoonful minced 
1'% tablespoonfuls minced 
chives or scraped onion 
Combine the ingredients in 
the order given and use with 
any plain green salad, simple 
vegetable salad, or egg salad. 


Borden's 
Eggless Mayonnaise 


3 tablespoonfuls Borden's 
Evaporated Milk undi- 
luted 

V2 teaspoonful salt 

V4, teaspoonful mustard 

2 tablespoonfuls sharp vin- 


egar 
3/, cupful salad oil—any kind 
V4 teaspoonful pepper 


Combine seasonings, add milk 
and gradually beat in the oil with 
an egg beater. Then whip in the 
vinegar. Useasany Mayonnaise. 
Transfer to a covered jar. This 
will keep indefinitely in a cool 

lace. if too thick, thin with 
orden’s Evaporated Milk. 


It whips 
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AKED HAM IN MUSTARD CRUST. Take a three-inch middle cut of cold 

boiled smoked ham, sprinkle over one tablespoonful of sugar and half a teaspoonfu! 

of ground cloves. Take one cupful of flour, one tablespoonful of ground mustard and 

mix into a paste with cold water. Cover the ham with this, using the back of a spoor. 

Bake for twenty minutes; decorate with whole cloves and strips of pimientos. Serve 
on a bed of aspic jelly. 


MEAT AND FISH DISHES FOR 
SUMMER SUPPERS 


Photographs and Recipes by Harriet Ellsworth Coates 


EEF ROAST IN 

PASTRY 
CRUST. Mince one 
pound of cold roast 
beef, moisten with 
one cupful of tomato 
sauce seasoned with 
bay leaf and pa- 
prika; shape into a 
roll. Take two cup- 
fuls of flour, rub in 
half a cupful of short- 
ening, pinch of salt 
and one yolk of egg. 
Mix with ice water 
into a paste, roll out 
and cover meat, and 
bake for twenty 
minutes. When 
cold, slice and 
serve, 


ALMON SOUF- 
FLE. Put two 
pounds of salmon 
into one quart of 
water and simmer 
for one hour. Beat 
yolks of two eggs 
with four tablespoon- 
fuls cornstarch. Stir 
into the strained fish 
stock until thick, re- 
move from fire, add 
beaten whites of two 
eggs. Put salmon in 
mold and pour souf- 
flé over. Serve with 
sauce made from 
half a cupful mayon- & 
naise mixed with 3 
half a cupful 
chopped dill pickles 
and a tablespoonful 
of minced parsley. 
LOAF. Take 
four cupfuls of cold 
minced veal, one 
cupful of white 
stock, half a cupful 
of chili sauce. Mix 
well with the hands 
and press half the 
meat into a buttered 
mold. Cover witha 
layer of chopped 
green peppers, put 
remainder of veal on 
top and press down 
under weight. Serve 
with currant jelly. 


ALIBUT MOLD. Take two cupfuls of cold minced halibut, mix with one cupful | 
of aspic cream. Line a mold with pimiento strips and pour in the halibut. Set | 
in a cool place. Turn out and serve with tartar sauce. 
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Cherry-pie season’ For 
pie crust of flaky tender- 
ness Simon Pure” 
Leaf Lard—it goes one- 
third farther and insures 
successful pastries. 


ET the chefs of the great Armour kitchens make 

our summer cooking simple and easy. In scores 

of eae Oval Label Foods they have already done 

the hot, tiresome kitchen work; in others, preparation , 
has been carried so far forward that but a few minutes 

are needed to make them ready to serve. 


The great variety of Armour’s Oval Label Products 
suggests innumerable ways of coaxing summer appe- 
tites. And the Armour Oval Label guarantees you 
highest food quality in all. Your dealer has or can 
quickly get these high grade foods for you from our 
nearest Branch House. 


Ask Your Dealer for These 
Summer Specialties 


When summer's heat seems unbear- , 


Star Ham Dry Sausage Geeien Butter able, KeBea Grape Juice gives 
Star Bacon Jellied Meats Corned Beef Hash cool, thirst-quenching satisfaction. 
Veal Loaf Cheese Lunch Tongue 

~Oleomargarine Sliced Dried Beef 

hkertiBead Salad Oil Potted and Deviled Meats 

Ox or Lamb Tongues herxibed’ Evaporated Milk 

Sandwich Dainties Vegetole — Vegetable Shortening 


| ARMOUR COMPANY 
CHICAGO $260 


The Armour Oval 
Label takes the guess- 
work out of buying. 


Try this combination for summer lunch- 
eons or Potted Tongue 
and Pork and Beans—delicious. 


You can't find a more desirable meat for sum- 
mer serving than Armour's Star Boiled Ham. 
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Make your boy a top-notcher. 

Don't just fill his stomach...let him eat 
food that will nourish him... will harden his 
: muscles and make him healthy. 
There's one food that’s pre-e¢minent—Bread. 


We're finding out new things about every: 
ites day foods. There’s a scientific reason for the 
eo good oldfashioned bowl of Bread-and-Milk 
_ or for Bread-and-Butter. . 

| Let him know how manly it is to eat these 
simple foods. 


Bread is your best food—eat more of it. 


Send for book,“65 Delicious Dishes,” 
which tells the housewife how to vary 
her menu and reduce the cost of her 
“table.” From grocers and bakers 
free or Fleischmann office, your city 


ag Nearly all bakers use 


| Fleischmann’ Yeast 
; because it makes the best bread 
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Quaker Flour 


For the lovers of Quaker Cereals 


SMALL FRUITS 
IN UNUSUAL WAYS 


By Marion Harris Neil 


HE general 
rule for jelly 
making is that 


the underripe rather 
than the overripe 
fruits jelly the best. 
The same rule holds 
true for clear, jelly- 
like jams and mar- 
malades. 

The secret of 
tender jelly lies in 
cooking the juice un- 
til the water partly 
evaporates and then 
adding the sugar 
hot. So put the juice 
into a preserving 
kettle and spread the 
sugar in large pie 
plates. Boil the juice 
for twenty minutes 
and, while this is 
going on, the sugar 
can be heating in a 
moderate oven. Stir 
it occasionally so 
that it will heat 
through, but do not 
let it melt or burn. 
When the juice has 
boiled the required 


cook until all the 
juice is extracted. 
Strain through a 
jelly bag and meas- 
ure the resulting 
juice. Add an equal 
quantity of sugar, 
and boil until it 
‘jells.”” Washa large 
bunch of mint, and 
bruise some of the 
leaves slightly; hold 
the bunch in the 
hand and, just be- 
fore removing from 
the fire, pass it back 
and forth through 
the cherry sirup 
until the desired 
strength is obtained. 
Add a few drops of 
green vegetable 
color, and pour the 
jelly into glasses. If 
desired, two table- 
spoonfuls of lemon 
juice may be added. 
Serve with lamb or 
mutton. 


Crab Apple and 
Wild Grape Jelly. 


time, add the sugar, 


Washand stem some 


stirring gently, and 
then let the mixture 
boil for two min- 
utes. The jellying 
point is hard for the inexperienced to deter- 
mine. One test is to take a little jelly out 
on a cold saucer and draw a line through it 
with the point of a spoon; if the line stays 
‘and the juice does not run together the jelly- 
ing point is reached. Another test is to 
pour the boiling juice from the side of a 
clean hot spoon, held horizontally. If two 
drops of jellylike consistency cling to the 
spoon at the same time, the jelly is ready. 

Remove the preserving kettle from the 
heat and allow the cooking to stop before 
dividing the jelly into sterilized glasses. 
Then pour it slowly into the hot glasses 
which have been set on a cloth wrung out of 
hot water. Cover with boiling hot melted 
paraffin. Be sure that there are no bubbles 
in the paraffin. 


Pineapple and Tomato Jam. Peel’ and 
grate three large, fine pineapples. Pour 
boiling water over one peck of ripe tomatoes, 
and remove the skins and hard pieces. Chop 
the tomatoes and put them in a preserving 
pan over the fire to boil. When soft, add the 
pineapple,and measure. Allow to each cup- 
ful of fruit an equal amount of granulated 
sugar, and cook steadily until clear. Pour 
into sterilized glasses and seal. 


Composite Conserve. Prepare two pounds 
of gooseberries, a pound and a half of rasp- 
berrs and a pound and a half of red cur- 


and stem equal quantities of ripe logan- 

tries and ripe blackberries, mix and crush 
and leave them overnight. In the morning 

eat them carefully and cook for thirty min- 
utes. Add an equal quantity of sugar, two 
tablespoonfuls of lemon juice and boil for 
thirty minutes longer. Seal in small glasses. 


Mint and Ground Cherry Jelly. Wash the 
desired weight of ground cherries, and crush 
slightly in a preserving kettle. Add a very 
Ittle water to start the juice properly. 
Heat gradually, bring to boiling point, and 


Just Right for Jam 


wild grapes, adding 
one-third the 
quantity of crab 
apples cut into small 
pieces. Cook gently with just water enough 
to prevent burning, then stir and crush with 
a wooden spoon. Cook about two hours, 
then turn into a jelly bag to drain overnight 
without squeezing. The next day measure 
the juice, and heat carefully. Allow for each 
pint of juice a pint of sugar, heating the 
latter in the oven while the juice is cooking 
for twenty minutes. Turn the sugar in with 
the juice, stir until dissolved, remove the 
spoon and cook for five minutes longer. 
Pour into hot sterilized glasses and cover 
with melted paraffin. This combination has 
an especially fine “tang” which makes it 
suitable as a relish for turkey, chicken or 
game. 


Yellow Tomato and Ginger Marmalade. 
Measure out one quart of ripe yellow toma- 
toes, peeled and cut up; bring to the boiling 
point and skim; add two pounds of sugar, 
the pulp and juice of two oranges, the juice 
and pulp of one lemon, and the rinds which 
have been previously cut into narrow strips 
and boiled in a little water until they are 
tender. Boil all this together for an hour 
and a half, then add one cupful of chopped 
preserved ginger and continue to cook the 
mixture until it is quite thick. Seal care- 
fully in small jars. 

This conserve will be found delicious with 
salads and cold meats. 


thick, stir in one cupful of chopped English 
walnut meats and pour into small jars. 
Cover when cold. 

Serve this conserve with meats or poultry. 


Cantaloupe and Ginger Preserve. Re- 
move the seeds and peel as many cantaloupes 
as are required, and cut them into twelve 
pieces. Put the fruit into a preserving 
kettle with one cupful of sugar and half a 
cupful of chopped preserved ginger for each 
pound of cantaloupe and cook it until quite 
thick. Seal in glasses. 


Flour Secrets 
Facts that are rarely told 


The best Flour is made only 
from a certain grade of wheat. 


To make sure of that grade, 
the Quaker mills have labora- 
tories. And the Flour is con- 
stantly analyzed. They also 
have bakeries, where experts 
daily test it. 


But the best wheat yields 
several grades of flour. We 
get three grades of flour from 


every grinding, besides coarser 
feeds. 


Quaker Flour is made from 
just the choicest bits. Only 
about half the wheat kernel 
goes into it. The balance goes 
into our lower-grade flours. 


The advantages 


cakes, cookies, etc., you 
need a different sort of 
flour. For such dainties 
we make this Quaker 
Biscuit Flour from spe- 
cial wheat in a special 
way. We make it self- 
raising, then seal it in 
round packages with 
tops so it can’t deteri- 
orate. 


Our analyses and tests keep 
it ever alike, so Quaker Flour 
bread doesn’t vary. 

Yet this super-grade Flour 
isn’t costly. We sell it at min- 
imum profit, so it costs little, 
if any, more than other stand- 
ard flours. 


For our friends 

We make Quaker Flour for 
the lovers of Quaker Cereals 
—for those who like super- 
quality. And they are many. 
A million people already have 
tried Quaker Flour and 
adopted it. 

Now four great mills are 
required to make it, with a 
daily capacity of 10,000 bar- 
rels. But we could never sup- 
ply one-tenth the demand if 


rant-. Put the fruits into a preserving pan Delicious Medley Jam. Mix two cupfuls 
) | with ‘ive pounds of sugar, place the panona_ of picked raspberries with two cupfuls of As a result, Quaker Flour — everybody knew it. 
4 slow jire until the sugar is melted, and stir picked loganberries, add two quarts of makes a finer-flavored bread. Ask your grocer if he has it. 
¢ con-!ntly until the mixture boils, and cook gooseberries, one quart of white currants, I k hi need d If k hi it. Y 
© | fora! outan hour, stirring frequently. About one quart of red currants and four quarts of t makes a whiter bread an not, ask him to get it. You 
twei.'y minutes before the conserve is ready, stoned cherries. Weigh the fruits and to lighter. The same amount will who read this magazine will 
5 add one cupful of chopped candied citron every pound add three-quarters of a pound k ey | ‘ hi aan 
it pee’. Seal in small glasses. Serve with fish. of sugar. Cover and leave in a cool place - make more Dread in volume. enjoy this Quaker Flour. 
* G until twenty-four hours have passed. Then 
: ooseberry and Red Currant Jam. “Top put the fruit and sugar into a preserving 
anc iail” three pounds of ripe red goose- pan and cook it quickly until it is thick. The Quaker Oats @mpany 
p berri:s; put them into a saucepan with one Seal in glasses. 
j pour! of stemmed red currants and three This jam is good for children. Quaker Flour Mills 
3 pouiits of sugar. Set aside for five hours, ‘ ; 
: % then heat gradually and bring to boiling Mint and Currant Conserve. Wash, dry Akron, Ohio Cedar Rapids, lowa Peterborough, Ontario Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 
| y Poin!. Cook for about thirty minutes, stir- and chop one quart of fresh mint leaves. In our Canadian mills we conform, to Government requirements as to 
x ring !requently. Partly cool and divide into Wash and stem two quarts of currants and percentage of wheat kernel used. 
a ot glasses. Cool entirely and seal. put them into a preserving pan with the mint ss i . 
; b L and two cupfuls each of granulated sugar Quaker Biscuit Flour Quaker Farina 
oganberry and Blackberry Jam. Wash and grated maple sugar. Cook slowly until 


inner wheat—just the 
choicest, sweetest, whit- 
est bits. About half the 
wheat kernel is discarded 
in the making. No 
higher grade of farina 
is possible, yet Quaker 
Farina costs no fancy 
price. Serve as a break- 
fast dainty or in fritters. 
Use in waffles, griddle 
cakes, etc. The granu- 
lations make such foods 
inviting. 
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SHE CHARGED: “ Men are too lax in these matters” . 
He repuiep: “I admit it; but have women the qi 
right to judge them?” 


ECENTLY I published the letter of a woman 

who had written me protesting against what 

she called my ‘‘unfairness’’ in setting up 

a standard for women which I did not seem to 
apply to men. 


«sGet after the men,’’ she wrote. ‘They are 
the real offenders in these matters. Few women 
I know need to be told these faéts about them- 
selves ; but most men I know certainly do.”’ 


To this a man now replies: ‘*1 must admit the 
truth of what your correspondent says ; most men 
are too lax in these matters. But after all, have 
women the right to judge men where so many 
women fail? Is it not natural we should look to 
your sex for a standard in such matters? I can 
well believe that no woman who was conscious of 
the faét would let perspiration odor or moisture 
mar her daintiness. But every man knows how 
many unconscious offenders there are, even among 
the very nicest women.’’ 


Adam-like, the man tries to excuse his sex by 
blaming Eve. But it will not- do. Undoubtedly 
all women have not yet learned how necessary it is 
to take precautions against perspiration. But this 
does not alter nor excuse the fact that men as a 
whole are much more lax than women in this 
matter of personal fastidiousness. 


An old fault—common to most of us 


It is a physiological faét that there are very few 
persons who are not subject to this odor, though 
seldom conscious of it themselves. Perspiration 
under the arms, though more a¢tive than elsewhere, 
does not always produce excessive and noticeable 
moisture. But the chemicals of the body do cause 
noticeable odor, more apparent under the arms 
than in any other place. 


The underarms are under very sensitive nervous 
control. Sudden excitement, embarrassment even, 
serves as a nervous stimulus sufficient to make per- 
spiration there even more ative. The curve of the 
arm prevents the rapid evaporation of odor or 
moisture — and the result is that others become 
aware of this subtle odor at times when we least 
suspect it. 


How well-groomed men and women 
are meeting the situation 


Well-groomed men and women everywhere are 
meeting this trying situation with methods that are 
simple and direét. They have learned that it can- 
not be neglected any more than any other essential 
of personal cleanliness. They give it the regular 
attention that they give to their hair, teeth, or hands. 
They use Odorono, a toilet lotion specially pre- 
pared to correét both perspiration moisture and odor, 


Odorono was formulated by a physician who 
knew that perspiration, because of its peculiar 
qualities, is beyond the reach of ordinary methods 
of cleanliness—-excessive moisture of the armpits is 
due to a local weakness. 


Odorono is an antiseptic, perfeétly harmless. Its 
regular use gives that absolute assurance of perfect 
daintiness that women are demanding — that con- 
sciousness of perfeét grooming so satisfying to men. 


° 
_—w 


\ 


It really correés the cause of both the moisture 
and odor of perspiration. 


= 


Make it a regular habit! 


Use Odorono regularly, just two or three times a 
week, At night before retiring, put it on the under- 
arms. Allow it to dry, and then dust on a little 
talcum. The next morning, bathe the parts with 
clear water. ‘The underarms will remain sweet } 
and dry and odorless in any weather, in any cir- | 
cumstances! Daily baths do not lessen its effeét. \ 


== 
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Women who find that their gowns are spoiled 
by perspiration stain and an odor which dry clean- 
ing will not remove, will find in Odorono complete 
relief from this distressing and often expensive cn- 
noyance, If you are troubled in any unusual way, 
or have had any difficulty in finding relief, let us help 
you solve your problem. Write today for our free 
booklet. You’ll find some very interesting in- 
formation in it about all perspiration troubles! 

Address Ruth Miller, The Odorono Co., 715 ; 
Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. At all toilet 
counters in the United States and Canada, 3 5c, 60c 
and $1.00. By mail, postpaid, if your dealer hasn’tit. 

Men will be interested in reading our booklet, 
«<The Assurance of Perfect Grooming.” 


=== 
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Address mail orders or request as follows: For 
Canada to The Arthur Sales Co., 61 Adelaide St., 
East, Toronto, Ont. For France to The Agencie 
Américaine, 38 Avenue de ]’Opéra, Paris. For 
Switzerland to The Agencie Américaine, 17 Boule- 
vard Helvetique, Geneve. For England to The 
American Drug Supply Co., 6 Northumberland : 
Ave., London,W. C. 2. For Mexico to H. E. 
Gerber & Cia., 2a Gante, 19, Mexico City. Ei 
For U. S. A. to 4 
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The Odorono Company 


715 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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DOLLAR 
STRETCHERS 
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AVE youa bedroom that must be NOTHER way of transforming an 
a living room as well? This sketch VACUUM cleaner with a paper old washstand into a dressing 
) shows how an old-fashioned mahogany dust bag which can be thrown table. The towel rod at the back was 
washstand, with a mirror hung above away when filled. removed, a mirror hung in its place 
\ it, was used as an attractive piece of 6 and. the two lower drawers and closet 
; living-room furniture, at the same were cut away. Then varnish remover 
| time serving as a dressing table and 6 was applied and afterward old ivory 

6 


\ affording storage space for shoes. enamel. Finally, flowers were painted 
ny When the owner wished, the toilet ar- in black ovals on sides and front. The 
ticles could be put away in the drawer. cost was about five dollars. 
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DRIPPING faucet 

wastes 15 gallons a 
day. Even a thin stream 
means 260 gallons a day 
lost. A spring faucet will 
correct this. 


St 


Astand for the homemade bassinet 
which will wheel around the house. 


NAIL driven into the 
casing near the refriger- 
ator to hold the ice pick will 
_Save a woman countless steps. 


HIS fireless cooker is ——— 
raised to the level of the 

kitchen table on a castor- 

fitted stand with a shelf below. 


F YOU put your oil stove on OODEN slats slipped 

a wooden stand fitted with over the sink at the front 
castors, you may sit in the and placed on the drain board 
breeze on ironing days and will aid in reducing breakage 
have the stove handy. of china and glassware. 
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Dish Ri Ani ised HIS sink, fitted with an electric 
W ishes with double lives. ight— a percola- mater and ehanested with tee N THIS perforated RUIT juice extractor, jelly 
tor. Left—A tea kettle with double boiler accompaniment. plumbing, takes a dishwasher, ball, vegetables can be strainer, vegetable or potato 


clothes washer or ice-cream freezer. boiled without fear of masher, all in one. 
burning. 


Ss 


<> 


>. 
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Stand your dish pan on this if your sink A EXTENSION cord for the electric light hung on 

is too low. hooks in the casing will illuminate dark kitchen 
corners. But be sure the metal parts of the hooks that 
touch the cord are properly insulated. 
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HE scientific kitchen O HUNTING around 

chair, 15 inches higher for the bottle opener 
than one of the ordinary with this one fastened on 
variety. the wall. 
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“ESTING rubber rings be- 
fore canning will prevent 
waste of time, fuel and ma- 
terial from imperfect rings. 
Here are three simple tests for 
strength, width and thickness. 
Rings should be one-twelfth of 
an inch thick. 


SSS 


HESE littlesnip- WELVE potatoes will go into the oven to- 
pers clip out the gether, stuck on the prongs of this rack. They 
eyes of a pineapple. come out together too. 
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She Lest Dealers Handle 


ELECTRIC WASHING 
MACHINES 


HERE is every reason why they 
should. Only in the A-B-C Super 
Electric can they offer their custom- 
ers a washer that effectively combines 
the two best methods of washing. 


In a tub of sudsy water the soiled things 
are lifted, dipped, squeezed, and the dirt 
flushed out, by some electric washers. 


Other electric washers rock the washable 
fabrics to and fro, tossing them back and 
forth with the sudsy water to loosen the dirt. 


This individual feature of continuously alter- 
nating the two best ways of washing clothes, giving 
you the advantages of both in one washer, ends all 
discussion as to which is preferable. Each type has 
its advocates, and both are effective. In the A-BC 
Super Electric you get both. 


And you get this by means of a mechanism that 
is noted afar for its sturdy simplicity. The outward 
evidence is the lack of jar, shaking, racking and noise 
when it is washing. 


Because the A-B-C operates so unfailingly, the 
electric appliance dealers, who are best fitted to sell 
electric washers, are eager to handle it. It gives so 
little trouble that they can afford to be obliging with 
its users at all times. 


The A-B-C Dealer nearest you will 
gladly send his demonstrator to your 
home next washday, and arrange con- 
venient terms of payment. 


“The A-B-C of Wash Day” explains how electric 
washers wa ot and is a manual every housewife 
should read before purchasing. Send for it, and the 
name of your dealer. 


ALTORFER BROS. COMPANY 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Leading manufacturers of power and electric washing 
machines in America 


KINK for campers. To keep butter fresh, put it in a bucket and hang 
in running water. If your bucket has no handle, a sling can be made 
with cord as shown in the sketches. A tin can may be used in this way. 


TIME. SAVERS AND DOLLAR 
STRETCHERS 


HOMEMADE mo- 

tor lunch box, of 
heavy pasteboard cov- 
ered with duck and 
lined with denim or oil- 
cloth. Made at small 
cost from materials on 
hand. 


QUART oO! ice 

cream brought 
home in this coniainer 
will keep cold for two 
or three hours. A 
good idea for picnics or 
automobile lunches. 


Milk bottle warmer to fit 
over canned heat. 


Be BRING six 
ramekins at 
once from the oven 
to the table. 


CE in the bottom of 
‘this dish keeps rel- 
ishes cold. Thus they 
may be set on the table 
before the meal is 
ready, at the house- 
keeper’s convenience. 


mos pitcher keeps 
cream for the coffee 
ice-cold until served and 
saves steps from the 


in hot weather. 


OR opening a 
soft-boiled egg 
successfully. 


HREE helps for ironing day: A flexible 
ironing board that rolls up, an iron stand 
that stays put, and a tailored cover. 


CONVENIENT electric 
washing machine that fits 
into ordinary stationary tubs. 


HIS clothes dryer may be 
clamped on the stove, radiator 
or back porch. 


HIS newest ther- | 


table to the refrigerator | 
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FOR ViVAUDOU, By 
FOL. Packer 
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The Wondrous Mavis Fragrance — 


—the fairy, clinging fineness of the face powders— 
the luxurious softness of the talc—the beautiful smooth- 
ness of the cream—have made Mavis the preference 
of America’s women. 


Have You Heard The Mavis Waltz? 


A beautiful melody that expresses the 
fragrance of Mavis. It will be mailed 
to you for six cents in stamps to cover 
acking and postage. Hear it on the 
| oe Record No. 10152, on sale at 
all phonograph shops. 


Send 15c to Vivaudou, Times Building, New York, for a generous sample of Mavis Perfumc 
Add six cents if you want the beautiful Mavis Waltz 
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Paving May End— 
Comfort Continues 


| gtr comfort no longer depends upon 
paved roads. In the new, light Overland 
you do not experience the usual discomfort and 
fatigue when driving over ruts and bumps. 


New T7rip/ex Springs attached to a 130-inch 
Springbase provide the comfort you associate 
with a heavy, long wheelbase car. But the actual 
wheelbase of 100 inches permits light weight, 
with its ease of handling and low up-keep. 


Overland is smart in appearance. Auto-Lite starting and lighting, 
The lustrous baked-on finish which easy steering, simple, convenient 
is only possible on an all-steel body control and many refinements make 
suggests the inner goodness of the Overland particularly desirable for 
car. women. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 
Sedans, Coupés, Touring Cars, Roadsters 


Willys-Overland Limited, Toronto, Canada 
The John N. Willys Export Corp. 
New York 
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NEW EMBROIDERED MONOGRAMS 


Summer Porch Work for Wedding and Christmas Gifts 


OT all kinds of embroidery are popular at any season 

of the year, but initials and monograms are in demand 
summer and winter, spring and fall, since the marking of 
household linens is a continuous need for bridal gifts’or at 
Christmas time. Monograms are suitable for table cloths, 
doilies, napkins, bedroom draperies, blankets, towels, 
coverlets, couch cushions and the daintiest of wearing 
apparel. For adding the distinction of a personal touch 
to even the simplest handkerchief or towel, nothing can 
equal needlework of this sort. If an article so marked 
is to be used as a gift, the recipient will know that it was 
made especially with her in mind and she will appreciate 
it doubly for this reason. These letterings, used on one’s 
own linens, will give them individuality. 


iat ty much of the beauty of Phil- 
Age, difficult to make. A hand- 
some fringe has its own 
attraction, and is perhaps 


more admired than any 
other finish for towels. 


ba 


| N ESPECIALLY appropri- 
i ate guest towel monogram, 
small, dainty and graceful. 


14528 14899 


14528 
Simple letters that conform 
nicely to monograms. 


14068 


UREAU scarfs with embroidered ends may bear a monogram on 

the hem at one end, and a date at the other, or at the center above 

the hem. In either case they show plainly and give a personal touch in 

a pleasing way. The same size monograms are often used for pillow 

cases, sheets or cushions with good effect. These illustrations show 

some of the latest and best designs in simple embroidery, upon which 
the individual may elaborate as desired. 


14230 
Couch nap pillow in all white. 
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SUMMER APRONS = 
How does ‘N' it’s only 
she do it? 8 o'clock! ! 1 


And Some Designed for Year-Round Wear 


N OIL- 
CLOTH 
kneeling pad 
that accompa- 
nies the garden 
apron shown on 
the right. 


is 
\ SHEWELL ELLIS 


ARDEN apron 
of oilcloth, on 
which morning 
glories are painted, 
is worn with a 
rose-colored hat. 


ELOW, a 


HE topmost of the smaller aprons is 

of pink and white gingham with white 
lawn ruffles. One of the two children’s 
aprons has the alphabet worked upon it. 
Next comes a bit of sheer lawn, hand- 
embroidered. Below at the left is an or- 
gandie apron with collar and cuffs. 


PHOTOS. BY WM. SHEWELL ELLIS 


! THE right, a cretonne apron for work 
about the house or grounds. The pocket 
is delightfully roomy. 


bungalow 
apron for hot fe 
mornings in the 
kitchen. \. 
| 
\ 
| 


‘See you next week” 


HEN you have a 1900 Cataract Electric 

Washer, with its magic figure 8 move- 
ment, you will want to see it, this week and 
every week. For the 1900 is a ~~ washing 
machine! 


And it’s all on account of that magic figure 
e by means of which the hot sudsy water is forced 
= through the clothes in a figure 8 movement and 
; Jour times as often as in the ordinary washer. 

| And there’s the roomy copper tub with its 
ti planished lining—you won’t find a single part 


in it! Nothing to cause wear and tear on the 
clothes, nothing to pull off buttons or tear out 
button holes. You can wash everything in the 
1900, for the water is forced through the clothes 
solely by the action of the tub, zo¢ by the action 
of any parts in the tub. 


And the swinging, reversible wringer — it 
works electrically. You can move it from the 
washer clear over to the clothes basket without 
shifting the washer. 


a You'll be delighted with the way the 1900 
s works. Just turn on the switch and off it starts. 
© In 8 to 10 minutes out come the clothes white 
is and clean. And the 1900 costs less than 2c an 
a hour to operate. 


Our Special Trial Offer 


You may prove to yourself that the 1900 is a perfect 
washing machine. There is a 1900 dealer near you who will 
gladly demonstrate a 1900 Cataract Washer right 1 in your 
own home. Then if you wish, you may start paying for it on 
terms to suit your convenience. Remember, we also have 
washing machines operated by hand and water power. 


Write us today for the name of the nearest 1900 dealer, 
and a copy of the book, “George Brinton’s Wife.” It’s a 
story you will enjoy. Molly, his pretty little wife, had 
troubles of her own until she interrupted a bridge party, and 
then things began to happen. 


IQOO CATARACT WASHER 


: 1900 WASHER CO., 200 Clinton St. 
a Binghamton, N. Y. 


Canadian Factory and Office 
CANADIAN 1900 WASHER CO. 
357 Yonge St., Toronto 


Comes in 8 [ag 
and 12 sheet 1% 


The water swirls through 
the tub in a figure 8 move- 
ment four times as often as 
in the ordinary washer. 


1900 WASHER CO. i 
200 Clinton St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Please send me the name of the 

nearest 1900 dealer and a copy of the 

story, “George Brinton’s Wife.” 


_NAME 

4 ADDRESS _ 

Just connect it with the electric 
light and off it starts. 
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Aunt Belle is a real person 
and that is her real name. 
She really understands 
babies. She would like to 
correspond with you about 
your baby. 


Perfume 


Dear EpITH: 


Is there any scent hidden in flowers so ineftably 
sweet as the fragrance of a freshly bathed baby? 

Yet I know mothers who actually profane baby’s 
body with highly scented powders which were meant 
only for adult use. 

If it were only a question of good taste, I suppose 
it wouldn’t matter much, but strong scents in the 
powder you use on baby are really objectionable for 
a more serious reason. 

They often give baby a very unpleasant head- 
ache—and the fretfulness that follows is apt to give 
you a headache, too. 

I don’t know that these strong perfumes are actu- 
ally dangerous, but an unbroken rule of mine is 
to stick to a powder that I know is specially made 
for a baby’s sensitive skin and which contains exactly 
the right amount of each ingredient. There is one 
talcum that I £vow is safe and that is the kind I use. 

Mennen’s, in the familiar blue can, has been the 
choice of mothers, nurses and doctors for nearly half 
a century, and it has never yet harmed nor failed to 
relieve a baby’s skin. 

It is different—and right—what I call a perfectly 
balanced powder—just enough of each ingredient and 
not too much of anything. 

I use Mennen’s on my own skin, which, after all, 
is about as sensitive as that of a baby. 

Lovingly, 
BELLE. 


THE Mennen Company 
Newark. fV.J. U.S.A. 


© 


Laboratories: Newark, New Jersey, Montreal, Quebec 
Sales Agent in Canada: Harold F. Ritchie, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


Anna Sykes, Dade County, Florida (in the Center), Grew 6300 Pounds of Tomatoes in Her 
Garden, Clearing $192 and Winning the State Championship 


FARM GIRLS AND THEIR 
CLUBS 


AX over the country this summer thousands of girls are enrolled in gardening, canning, 
cooking and poultry clubs, which have the official support of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the state industrial colleges. The local, state and 
interstate contests are big events each year, and the prizes, often in money, are worth 
working for. But better than money is the thoroughly practical training which the girls 
get and which will fit them to be capable home managers and valuable members of the 
community when they grow up. 


HIS canning demonstration 

team won the Iowa state cham- 
pionship in keen competition with 
other teams throughout the state. 


ERDA LEXWOLD, Zumbrota, Minne- 

sota, champion pork production 1919. 
Though this is a field that boys generally 
prefer, a girl can win in it. 


NOTHER Minnesota girl 
who went in for stock rais- 

ing and came out with a prize. 
Ella Krueger, of Fairmont, 
champion, junior calf club. 


OULTRY clubs are very pop- 

ular with girls. Marie Brad- 
fisch, St. John County, Florida, 
state poultry club champion. 


TATE girls’ club champions of Mississippi, visiting the Government experiment 
farm at Beltsville, Maryland. The champions are (4) Valerie Herring, Panola 
County; (5) Alta Sue Brown, Union County; (6) Osma Strahan, Copiah County; 
(7) Mamie Ella Ward, Jasper County; (8) Effie Ayers, Montgomery County; (9) Vivian 
Smith, Pearl River County. Others in the picture are Lula Tunison, state agent in charge 
of girls’ clubs; Mary Johnston, canning club agent; and Gregory Russell. 
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Puffed Wheat in milk 


Grains puffed to eight times normal 
size 


TR Ss 
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Puffed Rice with berries 
Flimsy, flavory, steam-exploded 
grains. 


Bubble Grains—the foods that seem confections 


Millions now enjoy them 


There was never a grain food to compare with these 
fascinating Puffed Grains. 


Millions of dishes are served daily— morning, noon 
» and night. And they add delights to countless other 
dishes. 


Every home in summer should keep well supplied. 
And with all three. kinds—Puffed Wheat, Puffed 
Rice and Corn Pufis. 


Some favorite dishes 


» At breakfast serve with sugar and cream, or with 
/ melted butter. These airy, flimsy, toasted grains are 
» the favorite morning cereals. 


For luncheons or suppers float in bowls of milk. 
Use Puffed Wheat—the whole-grain bubbles—and 
you have a supreme food made bewitching. 


Mix Puffed Rice or Corn Puffs with your berries. 
They form an enticing blend. And these fragile, flaky 
ii morsels add what crust adds to a shortcake. 


Use as wafers in your soups. Use like nut-meats 
: anywhere. For hungry children in the afternoon, 
crisp and lightly butter. 


* * K 


Puffed Grains seem like tidbits, but they are purely 
grain foods. Two are whole grains, supplying whole- 
grain nutriment. 


They are the best-cooked cereals in existence. 
lgestion isteasy and complete. So they are ideal 


Use like nut meats 
on ice cream. These toasted bubbles 
taste like nuts, yet they crumble 
at a touch. 


Also in candy 


Use Puffed Rice in place of nut meats, 
for lightness and for taste. 


Prof. Anderson’s creations 


Prof. A. P. Anderson, formerly of Columbia Uni- 
versity, invented the Puffed Grain process. 


The grains are sealed in guns, then revolved for an 
hour in a fearful heat. The bit of moisture in each 
food cell is thus changed to steam. 


That steam explodes when the guns are shot. Over 
a hundred million steam explosions occur in every 
kernel. Every food cell is blasted, so digestion is 
easy, and every atom of the whole grain feeds. 


Eight times normal size 


The grains are puffed to bubbles eight times normal 
size, and the fearful heat gives a nut-like’taste. So 
they come to you thin, flavory globules, delightful in 
their texture and their taste. 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are whole grains. 
Corn Puffs are pellets of hominy puffed. So each has 
a different flavor and the three supply variety. 


* K 


No other process breaks all of the food cells. So 
Puffed Grains hold unique place as scientific grain 
foods. 


In no other form are whole grains made. so tempt- 
ing. So you who believe in whole-grain diet should 
serve Puffed Grains in plenty. 


Let children revel in them 


loods to serve between meals 
and at bedtime. 

Puffed 

Wheat 


Puffed 
Rice 
Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 


—all three kinds. They are 
all-hour foods in summer. 


Corn 


Puffs 


With melted butter 


por Puffed Rice or Corn Puffs 
child ightly douse with butter, for 
dren to eat like peantts. 


Now we mix ground Puffed 
Rice in an ideal pancake flour, 
self-raising. The Puffed Rice 
flour, with its broken food cells, 
makes the pancakes fluffy. And 


The Quaker Oats @m pany 


A new pancake delight 


flour. 


Sole Makers 


it adds a nut-like taste. 
will serve the finest pancakes 
ever tasted when you ask your 
grocer for Puffed Rice Pancake 


You 


In the morning 


Serve with cream and sugar. Never 
was a breakfast dish so welcome. 
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Light Toy 


But does a giant’s work 


It is no effort to operate a 
Premier Vacuum Cleaner. The 
frailest of women can use one 
and never tire. 


Yet with all its lightness and 
simplicity, it is the most thorough 
of cleaners. Though weighing 
less than 12 pounds its actual 
suction power is greater than 
that of other machines. 


And remember—it is suction 
that does the work, and does it 
without harm. Cleaning with air 
never hurt the most expensive 
rug. 


Brushes have a special 
purpose 


The real mission of brushes, 
whether of bristles or rubber, is 
to dislodge and pick up threads 
and hair. The Premier has both, 


changed in an instant. 


Specialattachmentsdust floors, 
woodwork, chandeliers, radia- 
tors, window screens. Others 


- clean furs, clothes and hangings, 


upholstered furniture, pillows, 
mattresses. 

These attachments are extra 
efficient because of the Premier’s 
extra power. 


Made of aluminum 


~The Premier is made of alumi- 
num—that feather-weight metal 
used for the bodies of fine mo- 
torcars. It hasa General Electric 
motor—the name which guaran- 
tees the worth of everything 
electrical. 

The Premier is sold with a 
years guarantee — backed by 
Premier personal service. 

It is moderately priced because 
enormous volume reduces manu- 
facturing cost. 

Premiers are made in two 
models—two types—one with 
suction brush, the other with 
power driven brush. Your dealer 
will show you both. 


Have a demonstration 
in your home 


Let a dealer demonstrate a 
Premier in your home and show 
you what it does. Use it yourself 
—prove its value by every pos- 
sible test. 

Then arrange the terms accord- 
ing to your convenience—cash 
or time payments. 

But have a Premier—it’s the 
salvation of the modern Ameri- 
can home. 


ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO., Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 


(Formerly The Frantz Premier Co.) 


Exclusive Canadian Distributors : 


Canadian General Electric Company, Limited, 


Toronto, Ontario, and Branches 


July, 1924 


WHEN ARE EQUAL SUFFRAGISTS 
EQUAL? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 


present query, and it is probably the crux of 
the whole matter of ‘‘assimilating” women 
voters into the parties. 

That ‘‘one member from each district” is 
a favorite method of forming State Com- 
mittees is obvious. In Maine and Montana 
it is one man from each county; in Indiana 
and Towa, one from each congressional dis- 
trict; in Kentucky, one from each congres- 
sional district and four at large; in Nebraska, 
one from each senatorial district; in New 
York, one from each assembly district. 

In states where the basis is one from each 
district there is sometimes some leeway, 
which women might hope to utilize, in ad- 


ditional members at large, or on the basis of , 


population, or on the basis of the number of 
party votes cast at the last election for 
governor, and so on. Also the chairman of 
the State Committee is sometimes empow- 
ered to choose an executive committee the 
members of which do not have to be elected 
members of the State Committee. 


The “Auxiliary” Method 


OLITICAL leaders in some states count 

-— retaining indefinitely and perma- 
nently the informal organization that is be- 
ing built up among the women during this 
presidential campaign, or that was built up 
before it. True, the women’s organization 
has no legal status and no voting power. But 
the party leaders argue that if a state has a 
good organization of women under a woman 
chairman, and thus forms a channel for the 
“woman sentiment” of the state, then the 
fact that this women’s organization has no 


status in the election law, and no vote on the. 


State Committee, is of no importance. They 
propose “conferences” with the women, 
consultation between the man and woman 
chairman, and ‘“codéperation”—in every- 
thing but voting power on the committee. 

This is the typical “‘auxiliary”’ method of 
fitting women into the political parties. It 
has some thoroughly ingenuous advocates 
in party leaders who honestly believe that 
the chief need of the next few formative 
years is to create a channel for women’s 
‘“‘sentiment”’ rather than to give legal status 
to women in the party organization. It has 
some less ingenuous advocates in those local 
politicians who find the women’s voting dis- 
tinctly inconvenient and who hope and pray 
that at best women, although voting, will 
not take much interest in politics. Their 
idea would be to have women vote regu- 
larly the straight party ticket or else not 
vote at all and do that regularly; and keep 
out of party management altogether. 

So much for the typical “auxiliary” sys- 
tem of “amalgamating” women in the 
parties. It is unpopular with farsighted 
leaders, men and women alike. The result 
of the “auxiliary” method is really a 
manipulated women’s vote. It serves to 
keep the women’s vote inactive and unpro- 
ductive—to themselves and to the state. 


Some Want the Status Quo 


A of party leaders and some 
women voters undoubtedly are for main- 
taining the status quo. They would make no 
change whatever in the number on State 
Committees or in methods of choosing their 
committeemen. They would make no special 
provisions for having women elected. Neither 
would they establish women’s auxiliaries, in 
which they do not believe. They hold that, 
with the vote, assuming that there are no 
disabling state laws preventing women from 
running, women are “equal in eligibility” 
and that is the truest equality. They point 
out that the safeguard of our representative 
government lies in electing always on the 
ground of the fitness and special qualifica- 
tions of the candidate, and that if sex is to be 
made a qualification an unfortunate and 
demoralizing cross division is introduced. 
To be “equal in eligibility” would prob- 
ably satisfy nine-tenths of the women voters 
in these United States—if they honestly felt 
that there were any eligibility. Will it takea 
very elaborate system of political logarithms 
to work out the answers to these problems? 
If the State Committee in State A, just 
blessed with suffrage, now consists of 150 
members, one from each assembly district in 
the state, how many women members of the 
State Committee will there be in 1921? 
And, problem number two: If the State 
Committee of State B consists of fifteen 
members, one from each congressional dis- 
trict, how many women members will there 


be in 2021? It will take old men who 
dream dreams and young men who gee 
visions to count the women members. 

And so, in those states committed to the 
policy of one member to each district, the 
new women voters firmly ask equal oppor- 
tunity as well as equal eligibility. 


Change in Law is One Way 


‘i third possibility for assimilating 
women voters into the party organiz::tion 
and councils is toamend the state law, where 
the law is specific as to number, in order to 
provide for more than one, or for a greater 
number, from each district to be elected to 
the State Committee or to state and county 
or other lower committees alike. i 

Michigan, with the coming of woman 
suffrage in that state, cheerfully changed 
the number elected from each congressional 
district from two to three, in order that a 
woman might be elected from each district, 
although that is not specified in the law. 
Both the Republican and Democratic parties 
in Michigan now have thirteen women mem- 
bers on the State Committee, or one woman 
member from each congressional district, 
and thirty-nine instead of twenty-six on the 
whole State Committee. They all seem to 
be happy, probably because happiness is 
more likely to exist all around when recogni- 
tion is won by enlightened public sentiment 
rather than by law. 

This third method, that of legally increas- 
ing the numbers to be elected to party com- 
mittees, without specific mention of women, 
or any compulsion to elect women to the 
additional places, has the virtue of not 
jeopardizing the places of any confirmed men 
committeemen, and at the same time “ mak- 
ing room” for the women. 


Fear of “Sex” Legislation 


N MANY states which discard the auxil- 

iary and also the status quo methods the 
matter is likely to come down to deciding 
between the plan to increase or double the 
number of the state or state and lower com- 
mittees without providing specifically for 
electing women, and the plan for electing 
one woman for every man on the State 
Committee. Many see a certain form of 
“‘class” or ‘‘sex”’ legislation in the latter 
method of fitting women into the parties by 
law. On the other hand, there are those who 
believe that, far from creating a sex cleavage, 
this method of having a woman leader 
elected wherever there is a man leader really 
prevents such cleavage and produces at once 
a harmonious and united organization. 

This form of organization tends to bring 
a larger number of women directly into the 
party councils and to bring them in at once. 
The most common objection to it is that 
women would be elected because they are 
women, and that women voters, knowing 
that one woman from their district would 
have to be elected, would not bestir them- 
selves to get the best qualified woman as they 
would if she were running against a man. 

This experiment has been tried by an old 
suffrage state, Colorado, where the state law 
provides for the election of one precinct 
committeeman and one precinct committee- 
woman in each precinct at the primary clec- 
tion, to hold office for two years. ‘These 
precinct committeemen and committee- 
women constitute the County Central Com- 
mittee and they elect a chairman, a man, 
and a vice chairman, a woman, The county 
chairman and vice chairman make up the 
State Central Committee, which elects a state 
chairman, a man, and a state vice chairman, 
a woman. The law specifically provides that 
the vice chairman must be a woman. It «oes 
not provide specifically that the chairman 
shall be a man! Both parties in Colorado 
seem to be pleased with the present scheme. 

A number of ‘‘new’”’ states, such as Maine, 
Indiana, Iéwa, Missouri and New Hamp- 
shire, show a leaning toward this joint or- 
ganization method in use in Colorado. 

But what the women are asking of the 
parties is “‘equal opportunity” to share In 
the party councils. If it can be brought 
about in any other way than “fifty-fifty by 
law” a very great many women, if not in- 
deed a majority, would so prefer it. ‘They 
submit, however, that the codperation of 
both sexes is needed if our political life in 
the United States is to avoid any semblance 
of sex cleavage and if the women’s vote !5 
to be most productive of good for the men 
and women and children of the nation. 
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MORRIS 


Supreme 


—Boile | 


When you SEVUVEC boiled ham it is 


" usually the principal thing for that par- 
° ‘ticular meal. All the more reason, then, | 
; for having the best boiled ham you can get. 


Morris Supreme Boiled Ham is always 
tender and appetizing in flavor. The 
famous Supreme cure assures that. 


Request the Morris Supreme brand and 


know your ham will be rigAt. 


MORRIS & COMPANY 


Packers and Provtstoners 


tine 


a1 * That same Supreme Cure gives its delicious flavor | 
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This Healing 
Toilet Powder 


Keeps the skin healthy 
and free from irritation 


a 


WHY WE GET FAT AND WHAT 
TO DO ABOUT IT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 


peanuts, Brazil nuts, pine nuts, pecans, olive Reducing Menus for June, July 

oil, sugar, sirups, malt, honey; candy, rich and August 

desserts, ice-cream sodas and other sweetened 

soft drinks—not to mention wine, beer, ale EARLY LUNCH ‘i 

and all other alcoholic beverages. Radiches (S cles) 
This, then, is the story of the foods which Cold tongue (1 large serving) 100 


llow you to eat and get thin, and the other Bran bread—without butter (1 slice). . . . 1 
class, or “forbidden fruit,” which will add to b¢Monade—sweetened with saccharin (1 glass) _73 
your troubles and delay your triumph over 300 
obesity. oan DINNER 
For help in estimating the number of cal- 


ories in an ordinary serving of those foods 
which are permitted, the reader is referred Spinach—lemon or vinegar (2 servings). . . 100 
to the article printed in last month’s Home Bran bread—no butter (1 slice)... . . . 100 
Satisfying Meals 
EARLY LUNCH 
6 po capacity of a meal to satisfy de- Cottage cheese (4 cubic inches) ...... 100 
pends not, or at least not primarily, upon Combination salad—plain (large serving) . . 100 
Hi its caloric value, but upon the weight and, — saccharin (2 serv- 
Th £ 7 especially, the volume of its solid constitu: 
ng O7 ét O ér ents. Liquids are not counted; they are Total 400 
removed from the stomach in a direct way. DINNER ae 
<a We cannot satisfy the appetite with water. 
of hunger cannot be altogether disregarded, Beet tops (1 large serving)». 50 
the ideal reducing foods are those possessing Felety (© large 
T h hi li k a low caloric value while at the same time servings). 
affording considerable bulk for a given 600 
ere 1S not ing 1Ke it weight. For instance, one very small porter- 
s H house steak contains as much nutriment as EARLY LUNCH 
SO nothing else will do a dozen raw oysters; one large fig isas nout- Cheese sandwich (2 thin slices rye bread— 
ishing as five or six servings of lettuce; and fo tutte) 200 
so we see that in the selection of foods which Tomato and eta salad—plain (largeserving) 50 
Because it contains healing antiseptic will both satisfy and yet reduce, the utmost 100 
disinfecting, and deodorant ingredients ‘The desire to fill the patient’s stomach DINNER 
‘ . ie without supplying him with undue quan- Fish (ordi ‘ 
not found in ordinary talcums, combining tities of nutriment causes us to make abund- ish (ordinary serving)... . 100 
: ant use of these “filling” foods such as Graham bread (1 slice); 100 
rare healing efficiency with delightful cucumbers, radishes, celery, lettuce and Kadishes (S large) ooo 25 
toilet qualities. varieties of green salad prepared with but Sliced tomatoes (1. "30 
little oil, fats, and so forth. 4 Rhubarb sauce—saccharin (2 servings) . . . 50 
Fruits are a valuable aid in reducing, an 
And because for 25 years leading phy- among the most serviceable may be men- 
sicians and trained nurses have found it erties, comments sttaw- 
berries—but above all, apples head the list, Broiled 100 
superior to anything else to heal and pro particularly the sour ones. Apples can be oi SCucumbers—plain (3 servings) |... ‘80 
enjoyed almost the year round and are rel- peaches (3 small)... .... 100 
tect the skin. ished by an exceedingly large number of 350 
2 people. They contain comparatively little 
When used regularly after bathing nutritive value, their ya — —— DINNER 
ing to seven per cent or less. Pears, plums, Cott Ch 100 
children it will clear the skin from cherries and oranges are also permitted in Gluten bread (1 serving) .. re Sees ee 100 
lerat ts. G - in for th Tomato macaroni (2 servings) 200 
chafing, inflammation, eruptions, most part as much as fifteen per cent sugar. {aullfawer plain @2 servings) 0 | 
rashes, infant scalding. Heals cuts, Hence, compared to apples, they must be ee arr aa 


eaten in smaller quantities. Many persons Fruit ice—sweetened with saccharin (small 
‘ sons 100 


am wounds, burns and soreness—mild who, from fear of becoming fat, never put a pa aa. = 
r and agreeable to the most delicate skin. innocently eat large quantities of grapes, EARLY LUNCH 


alleging that “grapes give no nourishment,” : 

Cold meat—with relish (large serving) . . . 150 
while as a matter of fact those half dozen  Gress—plain (large serving). . . . . 25 
bunches of grapes have a sugar content Lemonade—sweetened with saccharin (1 glass) _75 
amounting to five or six hundred calories, 66 HE 50 


For chafing of fleshy people, irritation 
after shaving, skin soreness of the sick, its 


healing power is surprising. If your drug- DINNER 
! y gist does not have it he will get it for you. Food for Each Season Hohe penn tee lille 530 
| HE menus which follow supply the exact Brussels sprouts—piain (2 servings) 50 
Does all that Talcs do and a lot required by the obese man or obese Endives : lemon or 
| more. woman, not only for the reduction of flesh, caches Gondinaty) 7 
but for the maintenance of healthy tissues. 
At leading drug and de- They are arranged according to the seasons 
' : : of the year, with the respective necessity for EARLY LUNCH 
Nad si partment stores. Tin box both summer and winter demands for heat tate combination salad a ing) . 100 
30c—glass jar 60c (with and energy. About one thousand calories are Rye bread 
f and a soft, fleecy puff). for lunch and about six hundred calories for 
FREE dinner, the plan being to provide for two DINNER 
meals a day. Broiled mushrooms (6 small) ...... . 100 
f . Plain omelet (3 eggs) 50 
A trial Facsimile Box— The majority of our patients prefer to (2 large whole) 63 


omit breakfast and eat an early lunch. If Spinach—lemon or vinegar (2 large servings) 100 
breakfast is desired, a glass of skimmed Sliced pineapple—fresh, no sugar (4 thick 7 
milk, buttermilk, coffee or substitute without Slices) 100 

Limeade—sweetened with saccharin (1 glass) /5 
cream or sugar may be taken. Total a0 

Since the end products of the digestion of ~~ 

meat—including fish and fowl—are so highly EARLY LUNCH 
acid, we have used meat substitutes in one- 


Free. Send us four cents 
in stamps and we will 
mail you enough powder 
to last several days. 


» 


one. . 100 

THE COMFORT POWDER CO. half of these reducing menus. 

142 Berkeley Street Opposite each article its caloric value is Sliced peaches—sweetened with saccharin (3) 125 

a run under four hundred calories and some o 
y Established 1890 the dinners will run a little over six hundred DINNER 

\ calories. The intention is to have the day’s Fish (ordinary serving)... 100 
For Canada: Address mail or- rations total about one thousand calories. east sirloin of beef (large serving). . . . - = - 
Asparagus—plain (1 large serving)... . - 50 
ders or requests to The Arthur Tea or coffee is not included in these menus, Sliced tomato (1 whole). . . . . 2... 35 5 
i Sales Co., 61 Adelaide Street as the nourishment in a cup of tea or coffee Cress salad (2 large servings) ...... - & % 

East, Toronto. is only that found in the cream and sugar Fruit water ice (large serving). . . . - «+: 00 


On retiring a cup of “cooked” bran may —_— + This estimation of calories is, of course, only :\)- 
be taken in hot water, which will aid in pro- proximate, but is sufficiently accurate to serve ('l 
A practical purposes of the reducing régime. 
moting peristalsis, and thus constipation 


may be avoided. CONTINUED ON PAGE 87 
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Fine For Summer Mornings! 


| oot these good corn flakes into a cereal bowl— 
0 with some sliced bananas or nice fresh berries 
—and set it before any one of the family! Or serve 


it to guests! You'll find everybody enjoys this 
5 
; different kind of Corn Flakes. 
7 
| ARMOURS 
CORN FLAKES | 
4 Toasted ‘‘just right’’ at Battle Creek, Mich. k 
4 \ Armour’s Corn Flakes are so substantial and satisfying, a 
) | rich in flavor, wholesome, pure. They are perfect in form, é 
every flake toasted crisply, yet firm and meaty. Break- | 
fast Luncheon — Supper — Bedtime — always ready. @ 
The triple-sealed package insures flakes as fresh | 
as when they left the ovens of our modern, sunlit | 
plant at Battle Creek, Mich. 
Ask for Armour’s Corn Flakes from your grocer. 
) He knows them. 
Manufactured by 
Armour Grain Company 
Chicago 
Makers also of Armour’s 
Oats, Pancake Flour, Mac- 
a 
CHicaGe | 
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Once you try Mazola you 
will prefer it to butter and 
lard for shortening and fry- 
ing; many prefer it to the finest 
olive oil for salads. 


FREE A book worth while writing for. The new 
Corn: Products Cook Book contains 64 
ges of practical and tested recipes by leading cooks. 
rite us-for it today. Corn Products Refining Com- 
pany. P. O. Box 161, New York City. 


PROSUCTS REFINING ca. 
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WHY WE GET FAT AND WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 84) 


EARLY LUNCH 


Shelled walnuts (12 halves) ....... 


CALORIES 
. 100 
Head lettuce—plain (2 servings) 


Fresh pears (1 large) . 00 
Total 325 
DINNER 
Cheese macaroni (large serving) . . 200 
Cauliflower—plain (2 servings). . 50 
Egg and lettuce salad—plain (1 egg and a half 
head of lettuce) .. 125 
Straw berries—sweetened with saccharin Q 
Total 675 
EARLY LUNCH 
Vegetable combination salad—plain (large 
serving) . 100 
Corned-beef hash—with relish (smail serving) 100 
Pears (1 large). . 100 
Lemonade, sweetened with saccharin—or ‘but- 
Total 375 
DINNER 
Meat loaf (large serving) ..... « 0 
Bran bread—without butter (1 slice) | . 100 
Steamed parsnips—plain (large serving) . 100 
Cucumbers—plain (large serving) ..... 25 
Cantaloupe (1 whole). . eee 
EARLY LUNCH 
Filberts (10 whole) . . 100 
Blueberries—sweetened with ‘saccharin 
large servings) 
Head of lettuce— plain whole) _50 
DINNER 
Plain omelet (3 eggs) . 250 
Cheese (inch-and-a-half cube) . 100 
Boiled beet tops—lemon or vinegar (2 large 
servings) . rr 100 
Sliced tomatoes Q2 large ‘whole) 4 
Grapes (1 average bunch) . 100 


Reducing Menus for September, 
October and November 


EARLY LUNCH 
Hard-boiled egg with hot tomato sauce 


Cantaloupe (half) . 00 

Bran bread—no butter (1 slice) 100 

Total 325 
DINNER 

Fish (ordinary serving) 100 


Hashed turkey—with mushrooms (large : serv- 
ing) 2 


Chestnut, apple and celery salad— —plain. - oo 100 
Spinz 1ch—lemon or vinegar (2 large 100 
Grapes (2 average bunches). ... . 200 
Total . 700 
EARLY LUNCH 
Cutlet of tenderloin (1 small) 100 
Apple and celery salad—plain . cum 100 
Stewed vegetable oysters (2 servings) . 
Graham bread (half slice). . .. _50 
DINNER 
Savory nut loaf (large serving). 200 
Rye bread (1 slice) 100 
‘otitage cheese (4 cubic inches) og 100 
Combination salad— serving) ‘ 100 
Apples (2). 200 
Total 700 
EARLY LUNCH 
Englis h walnuts (6 halves) . . 
Head of lettuce—plain (1 whole) . 30 
Watermelon (2 servings) ...... . 200 
DINNER 

ory lentil roast (large serving) 200 
ye bread—without butter (1 slice) 100 
a inach—lemon or vinegar (2 large servings). 100 
rkraut (large serving). 50 
Fresh apples (2)... 200 


EARLY LUNCH 


Cambure steak with onions (1 small serving) _ 
oleslaw (large serving) . 


‘ruit salad—sweetened with “saccharin n (large 


Total 300 
DINNER 
oysters (6 large). .......... SO 
(ordinary serving) . . 100 
G ddle of mutton—mint sauce (large serving). 200 
ne roll (without butter) . i 100 
Mashed turnip (large serving). ...... 50 
EARLY LUNCH 
Broiled mushrooms (3 large or 6 om . 100 
o'd game (ordinary serving) . . . . 100 


EARLY LUNCH—Continued 
CALORIES 
Cucumber or 


serving). . 50 
Watermelon (1 serving) . 100 
Total 350 
DINNER 
Fish (ordinary serving) . . 100 
Roast beef—avoid fat (ordinary serving) . 100 
Wilted lettuce with 1 strip lean bacon — 
nary serving) . 
String beans—plain. (2 large servings) . 
Peaches (3 small) oa. ae 
Total 500 
EARLY LUNCH 
Cottage cheese (4 cubic inches) 100 
Salad—grapefruit (half); celery (4 stalks); let- 
tuce (a half head). . 150 
Roll—without butter (1) . 100 
Total 350 
DINNER 
Toasted cheese (inch-and-a-half cube) . 100 


Cracker (1 large square) 
Savory dried-peas purée with onions . ‘ 
Baked vegetable oyster (2 large servings) . . 50 
Cauliflower—plain. (large serving) . . 


Graham roll—without butter (1) . 100 
Fresh apples (2), or other fruit. . 200 


EARLY LUNCH 


Wilted lettuce with 1 strip of lean bacon 
(ordinary serving) ..... ‘ 
Cottage cheese (4 cubic inches) 100 


Fresh pineapple—saccharin (3 thick slices) | 100 
Total 350 
DINNER 
Fish (ordinary serving). ..... 100 
Roast turkey (large serving) . 5 ‘ 150 
Dressing (1 small serving). ...... 100 
Cranberry sauce—saccharin (small serving) « 100 
Baked onions (ordinary serving) . 
Nut and apple salad ey serving) . 100 
Peaches (3 small) * 100 
Total 700 
EARLY LUNCH 
Peandts (3\double) . 100 
Pears (2 large) . 
Total 350 
DINNER 
Mushroom omelet (3 eggs) ae? 
Mashed turnips—plain (2 servings) . bot 
Escaloped tomatoes (2 servings) . i 100 
Graham bread (1 slice) . 100 
Apple sauce (ordinary serving) . 100 
675 
Reducing Menus for December, 
January and February 
EARLY LUNCH 
Ham—boiled (large serving) . 
Total 275 
DINNER 
Pan-roast oysters—plain (6 large) . .... 50 
Roast fowl (half). ..... 250 
Brussels sprouts—plain (2 servings) 
Sliced tomatoes (2 72-3 
Fresh apples (2) . 200 
Total 615 
EARLY LUNCH 
Total 325 
DINNER 
Toasted cheese (inch-and-a-half wand 100 
Baked beans (1 large serving) . a 150 
California artichokes—lemon (2). 100 
Rye bread—without butter (1 slice) . 100 
Sliced tomatoes—plain (2 3.» 
Total 615 
EARLY LUNCH 
One poached egg on toast (1 slice) . . . . . 200 
Apple and celery salad—plain (large serv- 
ing) . 4 100 
Lemonade—sweetened “with “saccharin 
glass) .... ‘ 
Total 375 
DINNER 
Oysters—plain (6 large). . ... 
Fish (ordinary serving). ... ... 
Hare with sauerkraut (2 large servings) . 150 
Combination salad (large serving) . . . . . 100 
Melon (one-fourth) . 4 
EARLY LUNCH 
Small steak—broiled ......... 150 


Stewed tomatoes— ent (2 large servings) . . 
Apple (1) . 


DINNER DINNER—Continued 
CALORIES CALORIES 
Oysters—with relish (6). . ........ 50 Beet-top greens (large serving). .« .... 
eee ae ye bread—without butter (1 slice 
Roast beef (ordinary serving) . . . 100 Cheese cube) 100 
Sliced Hawaiian pineapple (4 small slices) . . 300 
EARLY LUNCH (3 large or 6 small) . 
oasted bread (1 slice) ; 
Hominy (largeserving) ......... 100 Combination salad— plain (t large 
Wilted lettuce with 1 lean strip of bacon bowl) . 60 
(1 ordinary serving) ..... 100 260 
Prunes—sweetened with saccharin (6 large) . 100 
DINNER no dressing or sugar a 
Broil h Broiled spring c! chicken’ (half) 250 
100 Fruit ice—sweetened with saccharin (small 
Head of lettuce—lemon or vinegar (1 whole) 50 serving) 
Total . 700 
EARLY LUNCH 
Cold turkey (ordinary serving)... ... 100 oast read—without butter (1 slice). . 100 
Fruit salad—saccharin (large serving). . 100 = and water-cress salad (3 large serv- 9 
butter (1 slice). . .. Whale anh (1 sae: 100 
DINNER DINNER 
Oysters (6) . . .50 Split peas and onions (2 servin 
200 
Fish (ordinary 100 Brussels sprouts—plain (2 servings) . 50 
Fillet of beef—no gravy ‘(large serving) . - 150 Stewed tomatoes (2 servings) 50 
One roll—without butter ......... 1 One roll—without butter. ........ 100 
Purée of celery root (large serving). . Apples (2 large) ae 200 
EARLY LUNCH Ca “ey beef—lean (1 serving) 100 
6 large stalks) ‘ 50 
Cold fowl (ordinary serving). ....... 100 pon 
Celery: and apple salad—lemon or Large apple or orange (1) . 100 
(large serving). ...... 100 Total ... 250 
Lemonade—saccharin (1 glass). _75 
Total 275 DINNER 
Fish (1 servin 100 
DINNER Celery’ (6 50 
Roast beef—lean (2 servings) ‘ 200 
Raw oysters (6) . . . 50  Greens—lemon or vinegar (2 large servings) 100 
Fish (ordinary serving) . 1 Hominy—plain (small serving) 100 
Roast fowl—with tomato jelly (one-fourth) . - 150 Sliced tomatoes (1 whole large) 50 
Graham roll—without butter (1) . <a Fruit (2 pieces) 100 
Steamed parsnips—plain (large serving) . 1 Total i ae 
Cold cabbage slaw (large serving) ‘ 50 ota 700 
Canned blueberries (2 servings) 200 
Total 750 EARLY LUNCH 
Roasted cheese ered cube) 100 
EARLY LUNCH po (4 large) 100 
tt 1 whole) — 
Toasted cheese (inch-and-a-half . . 100 Gennes a who ole) with lemon (half) 
Crackers (2 large square) . 375 
ranges (2 small or 1 arge) . aa é 100 
Fresh-fruit salad—plain (large serving) . . . 100 
ashed turnips—plain servings 
Fruit salad—plain (large serving) . . 100 Hominy (large serving). .... . 
Nut loaf—with tomato sauce serving) 150 Large apple or orange (2) 200 
Sauerkraut (large serving). . ‘ . 100 Total 750 
ne roll—without butter . 
Large apple (1) 100 EARLY LUNCH 
Total - 625 Herring (1 medium size). ......... 200 
; EARLY LUNCH anned pineapple (1 slice) 100 
mali steak ..... 
Bran bread—without butter a slice) . . 100 DINNER 
Total 300 Fish (ordinary serving)... . 1c0 
Broiled squab or pigeon (1) . . 15U 
DINNER Spinach—lemon or vinegar (2 servings) . 100 
aw oysters—with relis ange 
Fish (ordinary serving) . 100 
Roast turkey—with cranberry sauce (ordinary ine 
ut, celery and apple salad—lemon or vinegar . ; 
Canned peaches (2 halves) ‘ Pp 
—  Strawberries—sweetened with saccharin (1 
Reducing Menus for March, April pense 
and May 
Fish—without sauce (ordinary serving). . . 100 
EARLY LUNCH Roast mutton—lean (1 large serving). . . . 200 
ring beans—plain servings ne roll—without butter .. . 
One roll—without butter . . 100 String beans—plain (3 servings) . 60 
Head of lettuce (1 whole) . 35 California plums (3) ..... . 100 
(2 small or 1 large) 2 660 
EARLY LUNCH 
DINNER 
: ‘ Combination salad—plain (large serving). . 100 
a g ‘ 
Boiled cabbage (2 servings) ........ 50 ¢ Sif 21 200 
Baked onions—plain (2 servings). . ... . 100 pears ( arge) 400 
uttermilk, or lemonade (saccharin) . . . . 100 
Roasted peanuts (13 double) ....... 100 
EARLY LUNCH Savory nut and or roast (t large serving) a8 
Stewed tomatoes (2 servings ‘ 
Plain omelet (2 eggs) . * 400 Fruit salad—sweetened with saccharin (2 large 
DINNER N 
OTE—Next month the study of obesity will be 
Savory lentils baked with onions (large serving) 200 continued under the heading “Exercise in Rela- 
Baked squash (1 small serving) ...... 50 tion to Reducing.” 
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Silver-Inlaid Teaspoons 
6 for $5 


Super-Plate Teaspoons 
6 for $4. 


THE HotMss & EDWARDS SILVER Co. 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., SUCCESSOR 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

(Canadian Distributors 


Stanparp Sitver Company, Limited 


selection of Holmes & 
2-7 Edwards Silver by those 
who could easily afford table 
appointments far more costly. 


The mark of Holmes & Edwards 
is found on the silverware in 
Americas most exclusive 


homes. That fact is indication of 


the recognition that is always ac- 
corded true quality. 


You may select the Holmes & 
Edwards Silver that best meets 
your desire for beauty, your de- 
mand for utility, in either Super- 
Plate or Silver-Inlaid. Your 
spoons and forks will have an ex- 
tra protection of silver if they are 
Holmes & Edwards Super-Plate. 
Silver-Inlaid means that blocks 
of solid silver have been set in at 
rest points before plating. Both 
mean longer wear, more satisfac- 
tion from long service. 


AT ALL BETTER DEALERS 
IN SILVERWARE 


Toronto, (Canada 


ard 


Protected where the wear comes - 


OUR TUESDAY CLUB. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


Perhapsit is her maternal cares that have so 


heavily taken their toll of her vitality. Mrs. 
Swain’s is what might be called an indirect 
motherhood, carried on by a chain of nurse, 
governess and aunt, but she is the nominal 
head of the system and, as such, has a full 
sense of her responsibilities. She often ob- 
serves that no one in the world has any idea 
what a care young children are. 

Which does seem as if she were somewhat 
misinformed in her statistics. 


Miss Frances Parsons 


RS. SWAIN’S goodness to her elder sis- 

ter, Miss Frances Parsons, is one of the 
favorite topics of conversation among mem- 
bers of our club. They love to recall how 
Frances was slaving away in a bank, as secre- 
tary to the president, when Sydney Swain 
married her sister; how the new Mrs. Swain 
insisted on Frances’ leaving her position and 
coming to live in the big Swain house; how 
Mrs. Swain allowed Frances to plan all the 
meals, to supervise the servants, to assume 
charge of all the household accounts; how, 
in addition to even that important posi- 
tion, now that there are two little Swains, 
Frances has been assigned to the post of 
resident maiden aunt and, as such, is assured 
of a home and every luxury and has abso- 
lutely nothing to worry about—well, until 
the children grow up, anyway. 

The club members are continually finding 
fresh evidences of Mrs. Swain’s generosity. 
When Mrs. Swain got her new fur coat 
Frances came to the very next club meeting 
wearing the old one. Now that the Swains 
take the children with them on their trips to 
New York, they take Frances along, too, and 
she stays with them at the very best hotels 
and goes to all the most exclusive shops with 
Mrs. Swain and the children. 

Her very presence in the club is due to her 
sister. When one of the members moved out 


‘of town, and the club was confronted with 


the necessity of finding someone to take her 
place, Mrs. Swain was the first to suggest 
Frances. It really isa great thing for Frances. 
She loves society and it gives her a chance to 
get out once in a while. Frances doesn’t go 
out in the evening; but then, as Mr. Swain 
is at the office all day, the only opportunity 
that Mrs. Swain and he have to go out to- 
gether is in the evening, and Mrs. Swain is, 
by her own admission, far too good a mother 
to leave her children alone with the servants. 

So Frances is in the club and, whenever it 
meets at the Swain house, Mrs. Swain lets 
her see about the refreshments and buy the 
prizes. It has come to be a popular saying 
among members of the club: “‘ Well, Frances 
Parsons certainly is a lucky girl!” 

But there! Isn’t it true that some people 
never know when they are well off? When 
Mrs. Throop walked into her room unan- 
nounced the other day, there was Frances 
crying her eyes out, with her head on the 
cover of that old typewriter that she used to 
have down at the bank. 


Mrs. Percy Push 


Me: PUGH specializes in youthfulness; 
she is a professed Peter Pan. She ac- 
knowledges, frequently, that she just never 
will grow up. She gleefully relates somewhat 
tenuous anecdotes, all a trifle anti-climactical 
as to point, dealing with occasions when she 
has been mistaken for her own daughter. 
The club members listen to these enthusias- 
tic recitals with the not entirely undivided 
attention one lends to an oft-heard tale. 

It is, doubtless, her extreme naiveté that 
creates the inipression of guileless youth in 
Mrs. Pugh. Her naiveté is like some cher- 
ished heirloom, not only in that it has been 
in the family for years, but in that it is care- 
fully guarded, proudly exhibited, the sub- 
ject of many quaint narratives, told, it must 
be added, by Mrs. Pugh herself, who can do 
them full justice. She is perhaps at her best 
when retailing the startlingly unstudied 
things she has said and their effect upon cer- 
tain staid listeners. She is simply bubbling 
over—the phrase is her own—with ingenu- 
ousness. Though she has had the usual edu- 
cation, she receives every stray bit of in- 
formation with little cries of wonder that 
such things can be out in the great, big world. 

Mrs. Pugh has constantly to fight against 
temptations that do not often trouble other 
women. When she passes children coasting 
down a hill, she exclaims that she would give 
anything to coast with them; when her 
daughter goes off to schoolgirl parties Mrs. 
Pugh affirms that it nearly makes her cry 


because she can’t go too. However, she 
makes the best of things by bringing a pret- 
tily childlike manner to her own grown-up 
entertainments. She claps her hands and 
jumps up and down in her seat quaintly 
when the refreshments appear, and she as- 
sumes a cunning pout if she fails to win a 
prize. Into her conversation she injects 
piquant words of youthful slang, and, while 
she has never quite dared baby talk at first- 
hand, Mrs. Pugh frequently makes oppor- 
tunity to quote literally from remarks of 
infants of her acquaintance. 

It is really a concession on Mrs. Pugh’s 
part to belong to our club at all. Indeed, it is 
only her youthful enthusiasm for games that 
has brought her into the club and kept her 
there. As she repeatedly observes, her idea 
of fun_isn’t staying indoors with a lot of 
grown-ups; if she had her way she would be 
with the young people all the time. 

Quite a formidable barrier to her ever at- 
taining her wish is the feeling of the young 
people in the matter. 


Mrs. Lucius King 


a KING has an amazingly wide 
acquaintance among the newly de- 
parted. She never picks up a newspaper 
without finding some familiar name among 
the obituary notices; it is an off day for her 
when she can discover only one or two. It 
need not necessarily be one of her immediate 
circle; although the name be only that of 
some relation by marriage of a distant ac- 
quaintance, say, or even that of some person 
whom she has heard vaguely mentioned at 
some time, Mrs. King takes as flatteringly 
personal an interest as if it were one of her 
own relatives. Naturally, when the obituary 
column yields her such a lavish supply of ab- 
sorbing current events, Mrs. King confines 
her newspaper reading almost entirely to it, 
although her attention may occasionally 
wander over.to the front page, if any particu- 
larly striking fatalities are reported thereon. 

In her attire, Mrs. King strikes a pro- 
longed minor note. She runs to heavy veils, 
somber draperies, gun-metal ornaments and 
black gloves. It almost seems as if she were 
holding herself ready, so that if she were ever 
called upon to attend a funeral at a mo- 
ment’s notice, she would be perfectly dressed 
for the occasion. She carefully hoards crépe 
veils and black-bordered handkerchiefs, for, 
as she so justly says, one never can tell what 
may happen and it does no harm to be pre- 
pared. Mrs. King even carries this admira- 
ble truism into her most intimate feminine 
concerns; carefully put away, in an obscure 
bureau drawer, is a complete outfit, simple ; 
yet becoming, in which she has given explicit 
directions that she shall be arrayed when 
her own hour comes. 

Mrs. King has a turn of observation 
which, although it has become almost 
mechanical to her, is inclined to render those 
about her somewhat subdued in spirit. For 
example, at a large social gathering, Mrs. 
King will look mournfully around and sigh- 
ingly wonder how many of the assembled 
guests will still be alive and well ten years 
hence. At the theater, although the play 
may be a side-splitting farce, Mrs. King in- 
jects a somber note by the reminder that, 
for all the audience knows, the actors’ hearts 
may be breaking beneath their gaudy cos- 
tumes. When asked to make any engage- 
ment for the near future, Mrs. King never 
fails to include in her acceptance the stipula- 
tion “if I’m spared,” although it would 
seem, to the captious, as if that contingency 
might be taken for granted. 

The best of company is Mrs. King when 
in an anecdotal mood; her listeners never 
know a moment’s boredom. Her stories keep 
one on the edge of one’s chair, nerves taut, 
hair erect, eyes glazed with horror. She en- 
joys a large circle of friends whose lives have 
been singularly rich in blood-curdling trage- 
dies. Her tales are all of their hideous expe- 
riences—how this one’s husband went sud- 
denly mad at the dinner table; how that 
one’s child accidentally hanged itself with a 
jumping rope; how a third, while fainting 
from the shock of the news of an uncle's 
demise, fell into the bathtub and was 
drowned. Such as these are only the mildest 
of Mrs. King’s repertory. Never repeating 
herself, she can wander on for hours along © 
these lines. : 

After a period of her society, the listener 1s 
apt to wonder if Mrs. King ever Knew any 
people who lived normally healthy, pleasant, 
unmarred lives, terminating restfully in bed. 
If she ever did, Mrs. King obviously doesn t 
consider them worth talking about. 
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Home Plan No. 704—A 6-room Dutch Colonial 
home of rare charm. Big living room, with fire- 
place; 3 bedrooms; bath; linen closet; vesti- 
bule entrance. Well arranged kitchen—built- 
in pantry case. See Catalog for full details. 
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Finer Homes Guaranteed Prices 


A Safe, Sound Investment—Construction Made Easy 


Home Plan No. 706—A 6-room bungalow, remarkably 
well planned. Fireplace; French doors; built-in con- 
venience features; 3 bedrooms and bath; linen and coat 
closets; floored attic. 


Home Plan No. 572—Shingle bungalow —5 rooms, all 
well lighted. 2 bedrooms at rear. Kitchen has special 
pantry case. 


Home Plan No. 718—A splendid 7-room 
Colonial house, with bath, extra sewing room, 
sleeping porch, fireplace, duplex stairs, recep- 
tion hall, attic. Built-in features. 


HOUSANDS of Gordon-Van Tine Homes have been built in the United States—some, 

no doubt, in your own neighborhood. In every State in the Union their distinctive 
beauty, permanent, sound construction and ideally planned interior arrangements are a 
constant source of pride and satisfaction to pleased owners. There are homes for New 
England—homes for Georgia—homes for Montana—homes for Texas—specially designed 
to meet conditions, and shipped from the center of the nearest good timber supply. 


The Value of Tested Plans , 


Planned by the best architects, they have been proved by actual 
building. We ship all material, including lumber, lath, shingles, in- 
terior and exterior finish, flooring, windows, doors, frames, kitchen... poors— 
cases, linen closets, nails, tin work, finish hardware, paint, varnish, __!ncluded in many of 


enamel, even to coat hooks and door bells—all material complete as__nishedcompletewith 
specified. There will be noextras torun up the cost beyond calculation. 


_We havea complete stockand can ship promptly despite the nation- 
wide famine in building material. Safe delivery guaranteed anywhere. 


Supreme Quality at Moderate Cost 


The costs are moderate — much less than you would expect 
for such high grade homes — because all fees are eliminated and 
the price of the material is based on production costs. We are 
manufacturers—have been for fifty-five years—and we sell at whole- 
sale direct to you at precisely the same margin of profit that has 
enabled us to give such exceptional values for over half a century. 

For these reasons a Gordon-Van Tine Home today is a safe Kitchen Cases— 
investment because it does not represent an inflated value. It is homes at no extra 
always worth what you pay for it. 


The Permanence of Ready Cut 

We saw and fit all framing lumber for you at 
our factories, on electric machines accurate to 
1-64th of an inch. One man does the work of 
five or six men and does it more accurately. 
Thus you save costly waste of material and just 
as costly wasted time in construction. And your 
home is built right —it can only be put together 
one way—the right way. 


Making Housework Easy 


Many built-in features save steps and reduce 
needs for servants. These include kitchen and 
pantry cases, with cupboards, utensil drawer, 
tilting flour bin, maple cutting board, drawers, 
shelves, etc., and linen closets. 

Our four mills at Chehalis, Wash.; Hattiesburg 


save freight costs. We ship from mill nearest you. 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


ESTABLISH 


Satisfaction Guaran 


Davenport, Iowa 


Southern Headquarters at Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Standard for Over Halfa Century 


The name “Gordon-Van Tine” for 50 years 
has stood for supreme quality in American 
Homes in planning, construction and mate- 
rials. Permanent in construction, they must 
not be confused with makeshift “knock 
down” or portable houses, which are bolted 
up in sections. 


Send for Free Plan Book 


200 Gordon-Van Tine Homes are shown 
and described in our beautiful plan book, sent 
free to Journal Readers. Shows exteriors 
and plans—many color illustrations—built-in 
features—all prices and complete specifica- 
tions. Mail coupon or write. 

, Miss.; St. Louis, Mo., and Davenport, Iowa, 


ED i865 


teed or Money Back 


Address Dept. A-3 at Office Nearest You 


*Inquirers from outside the United States please send $1.00 to cover cost of books and mailing 


GORDON-VAN TINE CO., Davenport, Iowa; Hattiesburg, Miss. 


(Address Dept. A-3 at Office Nearest You) 


Please send me Free Book of 200 Home Plans. 


Name 


Address__ 
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THE BIG VALUE 
PACKAGES 


KEEP YOUR SHOES NEAT 
LIQUID & CAKE 


Also Pastes and Liquids 
For Black, Tan, Ox-Blood 


and Brown Shoes. 


THE F.F.DALLEY CORPORATIONS Lrto,, 
BUFFALO, N.Y. HAMILTON, CAN, 
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A POOR WISE MAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


Lying there, as the dawn slowly turned her 
windows to gray, she saw him with a new 
clarity. She had a swift vision of what life 
with him would mean—intervals of passion- 
ate loving, of boyish dependence on her, and 
then—a new face. Never again was she to 
see him with such clearness. She made up 
her mind to give him up. She would go home 
in the morning, make her peace with them 
all and never see Louis Akers again. 


our slept after that, and at ten o’clock 
Elinor awakened her with the word that 
her father was downstairs. Elinor was very 
pale. It had been a shock to her to see her 
brother in her home after all the years, and a 
still greater one when he had put his arm 
around her and kissed her. 

“T am so sorry, Howard,” she had said. 
The sight of him had set her lips trembling. 

He patted her shoulder. ‘Poor Elinor,” 
he said. “Poor old girl! We’re a queer lot, 
aren’t we?” 

“All but you.” 

“An obstinate do-and-be-hanged lot,” he 
said slowly. “I'd like to see my little girl, 
Nellie. We can’t have another break in the 
family.” 

He held Lily in much the same way when 
she came down, an arm around her, his big 
shoulders thrown back as though he would 
guard her against the world. But he was 
very uneasy and depressed, at that. He had 
come on a difficult errand, and because he 
had no finesse he blundered badly. 

It was some time before she gathered the 
full meaning of what he was saying. “Aunt 
Cornelia’s!” she exclaimed. 

“Or, if you and your mother want to go to 
Europe,” he put in hastily, seeing her puzzled 
face. “TI think I can arrange about pass- 
ports.” 

“Does that mean he won’t have me back, 
father?” 

“Lily, dear,” he said, hoarse with anxiety, 
‘‘we simply have to remember that he is a 
very old man, and that his mind is not elastic. 
He is feeling very bitter now, but he will get 
over it.” 

“And I am to travel around waiting to be 
forgiven. I was ready to go back, but—he 
won’t have me. Is that it?” 

“Only just for the present.” He threw out 
his hands. ‘I have tried everything. I sup- 
pose in a way I could insist, make a point of 
it, but there are other things to be considered. 
His age, for one thing, and then—the strike. 
If he takes an arbitrary stand against me, no 
concession, no argument with the men, it 
makes it very difficult in many ways.” 

“T SEE. It is wicked that any one man 

should have such power. The city, the 
mills, his family—it’s wicked.’’ But she was 
conscious of no deep anger against Anthony 
now. She merely saw that between them, 
they—she and her grandfather—had dug a 
gulf that could not be passed. And in 
Howard’s efforts she saw the temporizing 
that her impatient youth resented. 

“T am afraid it is a final break, father,” 
she said. “And if he shuts me out I must 
live my own life. But I am not going to run 
away to Aunt Cornelia or Europe. I shall 
stay here.” 

He had to be content with that. After all, 
his own sister—but he wished it were not 
Jim Doyle’s house. He went away sorely 
troubled, after a few words with Elinor 
Doyle alone. “You don’t look unhappy, 
Nellie.” 

“Things have been much better the last 
few years.” 

“Ts he kind to you?” 

“Not always, Howard. He doesn’t drink 
now; so that is over. But when things go 
wrong I suffer, of course.”’ She stared past 
him toward the open window. 

‘Why don’t you leave him?” 

“T couldn’t go home, Howard. You know 
what it would be—worse than Lily. And 
I’m too old to start out by myself. My 
habits are formed, and besides, I ——’”’ She 
checked herself. 

“TI could take a house somewhere for both 
of you, Lily and yourself,’” he said eagerly; 
“that would be a wonderful way out.” 

She shook her head. ‘We'll manage all 
right,” she said. “I’ll make Lily comfort- 
able and as happy as I can.” 

He felt: that he had to make his own case 
clear, or he might have noticed with what 
care she was choosing her words. His 
father’s age, his unconscious dependence on 
Grace, his certainty to retire soon from the 
arbitrary stand he had taken—Elinor hardly 
heard him. Months afterward he was to 
remember the distant look in her eyes, a sort 
of half-frightened determination. 


But he was self-engrossed just then. “] 
can’t persuade you?”’ he finished. 

“No. But it is good of you to.think of it.” 

“You know what the actual trouble was 
last night? It was not her coming here,” 

“T know, Howard.” 

“Don’t let her marry him, Nellie. Better 
than any one, you ought to know what that 
would mean.” 

“T knew, too, Howard; but I did it.” 

In the end he went away, not greatly com. 
forted, to fight his own battles, to meet com- 
mittees from the union, and, having met 
them, to find himself facing the fact that, 
driven by some strange urge he could not 
understand, the leaders wished a strike, 
There were times when he wondered what 
would happen if he should suddenly yield 
every point, make every concession. They 
would only make further demands, he felt, 


They seemed to be determined to put him | 


out of business. 

If only he could have dealt with the men 
directly, instead of with their paid repre- 
sentatives, he felt that he would get some- 
where. But always, interposed between 
himself and his workmen, was this barrier 
of their own erecting. 


T NOON on the same day Willy Cameron 

went back to the house on Cardew Way, 

to find Lily composed and resigned instead 

of the militant figure he had expected. He 

asked her to go home, and she told him then 
that she had no longer a home to go to. 

“T meant to go, Willy,” she finished. “I 
meant to go this morning. But you see how 
things are.” 

He stood for a long time, looking at noth- 
ing very hard. ‘“TIsee,’’ he said finally. “Of 
course your grandfather will be sorry ina 
day or two, but he may not swallow his pride 
very soon.” 

That rather hurt her. “What about my 
pride?” she asked. 

“You can afford to be magnanimous, 
with all your life before you.” Then he faced 
her. ‘Besides, Lily, you’re wrong—dead 
wrong. You’ve hurt three people, and all 
you ve got out of it has been your own way.” 

“There is such a thing as liberty.” 

“T don’t know about that. And a good 
many crimes have been committed in its 
name.” Even in his unhappiness he was 
controversial. “‘We are never really free, so 
long as we love people and they love us. 
Well”—he picked up his old felt hat and 
carefully turned down the brim; it was rain- 
ing—“I’ll have to get back. I’ve overstayed 
my lunch hour as it is.” 

“You haven’t had any luncheon?” 

“T wasn’t hungry,” he had said, and had 
gone away, his coat collar turned up against 
the shower. 

Lily had a presentiment that he was tak- 
ing himself out of her life, that he had given 
her up as a bad job. She felt depressed and 
lonely and not quite so sure of herself as she 
had been; rather, although she did not put 
it that way, as though something fine had 
passed her way, like Pippa singing, and had 
then gone on. 


HE settled down as well as she could to | 


her new life, making no plans, however, 
and always with the stricken feeling that she 
had gained her own point at the cost of much 
suffering. She telephoned to her mother daily, 
broken little conversations with long pauses 
while Grace steadied her voice. Once her 
mother hung up the receiver hastily, and 
Lily guessed that her grandfather had come 
in. She felt very bitter toward him. 

But she found the small ménage intcrest- 
ing in a quiet way; to make her own bed and 
mend her stockings—Grace had sent her 4 
trunkful of clothing; and on the elderly 
maid’s afternoon out to help Elinor wiih the 
supper. She seldom went out, but Louls 
Akers came daily, and on the sixth day © 
her stay she promised to marry him. ; 

She had not meant to do it, but it was dif- 
ficult to refuse him. She had let him think 
she would do it ultimately, for one thing; 
and, however clearly she might analyze him 
in his absences, his strange attraction reas 
serted itself when he was near. But her 
acceptance of him was almost stoical. 

“But not soon, Louis,” she said, holding 
him off. “‘And—I ought to tell you—I dont 
think we will be happy together.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because”—she found it hard to put into 
words—“love with you is a sort of sel 
thing, I think.” 

“T’Il lie down now and let you tramp 
me,” he said exultantly, and held out his 
arms. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 92 
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NEWS NOTES 
When American homes secured their light 
ee from candles and sperm oil the annual cost s 
dead was about $22.00 for the light of 5 candles 
: b 5 hours each night. g 
Kerosene a little later afforded 50% more 
light at the same cost. 
was At the present time the average home requires 
e, 2 18 times as much light as a century ago and 
Ba the cost per unit is about 3 % what it was then. ; 
rain- 
ol For meal cent, in the average American pager ** Just give me time to make the gravy, Jack; and take up the dinner. 
munity we now purchase enough electricity to Everything is such a lovely brown and so | 
operate a 40 watt Mazda lamp for 5 hours. i 
had 
Enough electricity to do an ironing for a > 
uinst 
Enough electricity to do an ironine for « FY Certainly the dinner will cook in the oven of the Hughes | 
k- | 
od costs ten cents, Electric Range while you are away at church or elsewhere. 
W, 
With full heat at first, then when you leave, turn the button to “medium” 
; she prepares specifications, be sure enough con- a 
Pd venience outlets are provided so you can or low.” No danger of burning or scorching the food. 
had | freely use electrical household appliances. 
But that is only one of many reasons why you would enjoy cooking with 
ito | the Hughes Electric Range, for it also is— 
we ; — cool, because practically all the heat is used in the cooking. Even in mid-summer your kitchen 
uch | will be as cool as any room in the house 
mn | ¥ For the convenience of our customers — efficient, doing quickly everything that can be done on any type of range and doing it better 
7 | we maintain the following — economical, of your time and economical of food because roasts lose less weight, the bread 
at SERVICE STATIONS and cake are moister and you eliminate spoilage 
| Atlanta, 24 Peachtree Arcade — convenient, turn a button and you have cooking heat instantly; ditto and the heat is off 
est- | Boston, 138 Purchase St. 
and Chicago, 157 W. Lake St. — clean, meaning—the range is clean, the cooking utensils are never smutted; the kitchen 
von rm oo Fad a ww Bldg. floor and walls are clean because there is no fuel, no ashes, no matches, no smoke; the air 
the , pl California nen om is not vitiated by combustion, there are no fumes. No kindling to chop; no fire box to clean 
van | Portland, 412'/, Stark St. — endorsed by leading Domestic Economists as the scientific way to cook and by more than 
al Salt Lake City, 147 Regent St. 50,000 practical housewives as the modern comfortable wa 
as San Francisco, 155 New Mont y St. P c y: 
if. | 
‘ink Rick hha Get a copy of "How to Modernize" from your Electric Lighting Company and ask them 
ngi | about the Hughes Electric Range. Or write us for further information. 
eas- 
her EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., INC. 
CHICAGO | 
New York Ontario, Calif. Atlanta ) 


In Canada, Canadian Edison Appliance Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ontario 
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How we solved the clothes prob- 
lem in our family 


-YEAR ago I found the way, not only to have pretty, attract- 
ive dresses and other things for myself, but to a solution 


of the clothes problem in our family. 


What is more, I found 


the way to make more money than I ever expected to earn. 
Altogether my discovery has meant so much to our happiness 
that I am sure other women will be interested in hearing about it. 


OON after leaving school I started to 

work as a clerk in an office downtown. 
There were four of us—Ted, my ten-year-old 
brother; “Sister”, just six; mother and my- 
self. We had practically nothing but my 
meagre wage, and this, with the small income 
father had left us, provided funds enough to 
just about pay for our rent and food. There 
was never any money left for clothes. 

‘Well, one night after the children were in 
bed, mother and I had a serious discussion of 
our finances. We decided that we could save 
quite a little if I became the family dressmaker. 
So I tried—evenings after I had finished my 
day’s work. But soon my troubles began! 
I became so discouraged by my mistakes and 
the ludicrous garments I made that I told 
mother I would surely have to take at least a 
few lessons. But when we canvassed the 
possibilities for getting the necessary help and 
instruction, the outlook was gloomy indeed. 

I couldn’t possibly give up my position and 
leave home to learn how to make our clothes. 
We simply Aad to have the little money I was 
bringing home each week. And there seemed 
to be no other way. 


pow just when I was most discouraged, 
I read in a magazine the story of a girl 
just like myself who had been unable to take 
her rightful place because her clothes were not 
like those of other girls she knew. But she 
had quickly learned right in her own home, 
during spare time, through an institute of do- 
mestic arts and sciences, how to make just the 
kind of dresses and hats she had always wanted. 


S° I wrote the Woman’s Institute and 
asked how I could learn tomake our clothes. 
The information I received was a revelation to 
me. The Institute offered just the oppor- 
tunity I needed, and I joined at once and took 
up dressmaking. 

I could scarcely wait until my first lesson 
came and when I found it on the table at home 
a few nights later, I carried it upstairs and read 
it as eagerly as if it had been a love-letter. 

Nothing could be more practical and inter- 
esting and complete than this wonderful course. 
There are more than 2,000 illustrations, mak- 
ing every step perfectly plain, and the lan- 
guage is so simple and direct that a child could 
understand every word of it. 

Almost at once I began making actual gar- 
ments—that’s another delightful thing about 
the course. Why, I made a beautiful waist 
for mother after my third lesson! And in just 
a little while I was making all our clothes with 
no difficulty whatever. 


REALIZE now how fortunate it was for 

me that I began my lessons in the summer 
time. That is absolutely the best time—the 
logical time—to learn dressmaking. The days 
are longer and every evening I had several 
hours of daylight to devote to my work. Then, 
too, I could work out of doors. And the sheer 
summer fabrics are so much easier to handle— 
the summer dresses are so much simpler to 
make—and summer materials cost less. 

I soon learned to copy models I saw in the 
shop windows, on the street, and in fashion 
magazines. Every step was so clearly ex- 
plained that the things I had always thought 
only a professional dressmaker could do were 
perfectly easy for me! 

But the biggest thing my Woman’s Institute 
training taught me was the secret of distinctive 
dress—what colors and fabrics are most appro- 
priate for different types of women, how to de- 
velop style and add those little touches that 
make clothes distinctively becoming. 


wos when I found I was getting along 
so splendidly, I decided to turn my study 
to further profit. I called on several women 
who for years had gone to expensive city shops 
for their clothes. They welcomed my sug- 
gestion that I could create the kind of clothes 
they wanted and save them money besides. 

The very first afternoon one woman gave me 
an order. I worked like mad on that dress! 
When it was finished she was so delighted she 
gave me two more orders—one for a tailored 
suit. From that time on it was easy. 

In less than six months I had given up my 
position at the office and had more dressmaking 
than I could possibly do alone. I had to get 
first one, then two women to do the plain 
sewing. Now I am planning to move my shop 
from home to a business block in town. 


F course, our own clothes problems are a 
thing of the past. The dresses mother and 
I wear are always admired, the children have an 
abundance of attractive clothes and there is no 


more worrying about money. 


More than 50,000 delighted women and girls 
have proved that you, too, can quickly learn 
at home, in spare time through the Woman’s 
Institute, to make all your own and your chil- 
dren’s clothes, or prepare for success in dress- 
making or millinery as a business. 

It costs you nothing to find out all about the 
Woman’s Institute and what it can do for you. 
Just send a letter, post card or the coupon be- 
low, and you will receive—without obligation— 
the full story of this great school that has 
brought happiness, savings and independence 
to women and girls all over the world. 


WOMANS INSTITUTE 


OF DOMESTIC ARTS & SCIENCES INC. 


Dept. 38 G | 


Scranton, Penna. 


Please send me one of your booklets and tell me how I can learn the subject marked below: 


(] Home Dressmaking (J Professional Dressmaking LJ Millinery L) Cooking 

(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
Address 


A POOR WISE MAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 90) 


But, even as she moved toward him, she 
voiced her inner perplexity. “I never seem 
to be able to see myself married to you.” 

“‘Then the sooner the better, so you can.” 

“You won’t like being married, you know.” 

“That’s all you know about it, Lily. ’'m 
mad about you: I’m mad for you.” There 
was a new air of maturity about Lily those 
days, and sometimes a sort of aloofness. 
She went into his arms, but when he held her 
closest she sometimes seemed farthest away. 
“JT want you now.” 

“‘T want to be engaged a long time, Louis; 
we have so much to learn about each other.” 

He thought that rather childish. But 
whatever had been his motive in the begin- 
ning, he was desperately in love with her by 
that time, and her infatuation persisted, 
although there were times when his inordi- 
nate vitality and his caresses gave her a sense 
of physical weariness, times when sheer con- 
tact revolted her. He seemed to always want 
to touch her. Fastidiously reared, taught a 
sort of aloofness from childhood, Lily found 
herself wondering if all men in love were like 
that, always having to be held off. 


XX 


| yee! was staying at the Boyd house. 
She went downstairs the morning after 
her arrival and found the bread—bakery 
bread—toasted and growing cold on the 
table, while a slice of ham, ready to be 
cooked, was not yet on the fire, and Mrs. 
Boyd had run out to buy some milk. Dan 
had already gone, and his half-empty cup of 
black coffee was on the kitchen table. Ellen 
sniffed it and raised her eyebrows. 

She rolled up her sleeves, put the toast in 
the oven and the ham in the frying pan, with 
much the same grimness with which she had 
sat the night before listening to Mrs. Boyd’s 
monologue. If this was the way they looked 
after Willy Cameron, no wonder he was thin 
and pale. She threw out the coffee, which 
she suspected had been made by the time- 
saving method of pouring water on last 
night’s grounds, and made a fresh pot of it. 

After that she inspected the tea towels 
and, getting a tin dishpan, set them to boil 
in it on the top of the range. “Enough to 
give him typhoid,” she reflected. 

Ellen disapproved of her surroundings; 
she disapproved of any woman who did not 
boil her tea towels. And when Edith came 
down carefully dressed and undeniably 
rouged Ellen formed a disapproving opinion 
of that young lady, which was that she was 
trying to land Willy Cameron and that he 
would be better dead than landed. She met 
Edith’s stare of surprise with one of thinly 
veiled hostility. 

“Hello!” said Edith. “When did you 
blow in and where from?” 

“T came to see Mr. Cameron last night, 
and he made me stay.” 

“A friend of Willy’s! Well, I guess you 
needn’t pay for your breakfast by cooking it. 
Mother’s probably run out for something— 
she never has anything in the house—and is 
talking somewhere. I’ll take that fork.” 

But Ellen proceeded to turn the ham. 
‘“T’ll do it,” she said. “‘ You might spoil your 
hands.” 


UT Edith showed no offense. “ Allright,” 

she acceded indifferently. ‘If you’re 
going to eat it you’d better cook it. We’re 
rotten housekeepers here.” 

“T should think, if you’re going to keep 
boarders, somebody would learn to cook. 
Mr. Cameron’s mother is the best house- 
keeper in town, and he was raised on good 
food and plenty of it.” 

Her tone was truculent. Ellen’s.world, the 
world of short hours and easy service, of the 
decorum of the Cardew servants’ hall, of lux- 
ury and dignity and good pay, had suddenly 
gone to pieces about her; she was feeling 
very bitter, especially toward a certain chauf- 
feur who had prophesied the end of all 
service. 

He had made the statement that before 
long all people would be equal. There would 
be no above and below stairs, no servants’ 
hall. ‘They'll drive their own cars then, 
curse them,” he had said once, “if they can 
get any to drive; and answer their own 
bells, if they’ve got any to ring; and get up 
and cook their own breakfasts.” 

“Which you won’t have any to cook,” 
Grayson had said irritably from the head of 
the long table. “Just a word, my man. 
That sort of talk is forbidden here. One 
word more and I go to Mr. Cardew.” 

The chauffeur had not sulked, however. 
“All right, Mr. Grayson,” he said affably. 
“But I can go on thinking, I daresay. And 
some of these days you'll be wishing you’d 


—_ on the band wagon before it’s too 
ate. 

Ellen, turning the ham carefully, was con- 
scious that her revolt had been only partially 
on Lily’s account. It was not so much Li!y’s 
plight as the abuse of power, although <he 
did not put it that way, that had driven 
her out. Ellen then had carried out her own 
small revolution, and where had it put her? 
She had lost a good home, and what could 
she do? All she knew was service. 

Edith poured herself a cup of coffee «nd, 
taking a piece of toast from the oven, si sod 
nibbling it. The crumbs fell on the not 
overclean floor. 

“Why don’t you go into the dining rom 
to eat?” Ellen demanded. 

“Got out of the wrong side of the jed, 
didn’t you?” Edith asked. “ Willy’s bed, I 
suppose. I’m not hungry, and I alway: eat 
breakfast like this. I wish he would hurry, 
We'll be late.” 

Ellen stared. It was her first knowl dge 
that this girl, this painted hussy, worke: in 
Willy’s pharmacy, and her suspicions in- 
creased. She had a quick vision—as she had 
once had of Lily—of Edith in the Cameron 
house: Edith reading or embroidering on the 
front porch while, Willy’s mother slaved for 
her; Edith on the same porch in the evening, 
with all the boys in town round her. She 
knew the type, the sort that set an entire 
village by the ears and in the end left home 
and husband and ran away with a traveling 
salesman. 


had already got Willy married and 
divorced when Mrs. Boyd came in. She 
carried the milk pail, but her lips were blue 
and she sat down in a chair and held her 
hand to her heart. “I’m that short of 
breath,” she gasped; “I declare I could 
hardly get back.” 

“T’ll give you some coffee right off.” 

When Willy Cameron had finished his 
breakfast she followed him into the parlor. 
His pallor was not lost on her or his sunken 
eyes. He looked badly fed, shabby and 
harassed, and he bore the marks of his sleep- 
less night on his face. 

“Are you going to stay here?” she de- 
manded. 

“Why, yes, Miss Ellen.” 

“Your mother would break her heart, if 
she knew the way you’re living.” 

“I’m very comfortable. We’ve tried to 
get a serv ”? He changed color at that. 
In the simple life of the village at home a 
woman whose only training was the town 
standard of good housekeeping might go into 
service in the city and not lose caste. But 
she was never thought of as a servant— 
“help,” he substituted. ‘But we can’t get 
any one, and Mrs. Boyd is delicate. It is 
heart trouble.” 

“Does that girl work where you do?” 

“Yes. Why?” . 

“Is she engaged to you? She calls you 
Willy.” 

He smiled into her eyes. “Not a bit of it 
or thinking of it.” 

“How do you know what she’s thinking? 
It’s all over her. It’s Willy this and Willy 
that, and men are such fools.” 

There flashed into his mind certain things 
that he had tried to forget: Edith at his 
doorway with that odd look in her eyes; 
Edith never going to sleep until he had gone 
to bed; and recently certain things she had 
said that he had passed over lightly and 
somewhat uncomfortably. 


“FTSHAT’S ridiculous, Miss Ellen. But 

even if it were true, which it isn’t, don’t 
you think it would be rather nice of her?” 
He smiled. 

“T do not. I heard you going out last 
night, Willy. Did you find her?” 

“She is at the Doyles’. I didn’t see lit.” 

“That'll finish it,” Ellen prophesied -»m- 
berly. She glanced round the parlor—a' the 
dust on the furniture, at the unwashed | :se- 
board, at the unwound clock on the me »tel 
shelf. 

“Tf you’re going to stay here, I will,’ -he 
announced abruptly. “I owe that muc!: to 
your mother. I’ve got some money. | 
take what they’d pay some foreigner w d 


throw out enough to keep another fam!y.’ 


Then, seeing hesitation in his eyes: “'! hat 
woman’s sick, and you’ve got to be lo: ed 
after. I could do all the work if that—i! ‘he 


girl would help in the evenings.” F 

He demurred at first. She would fin‘ it 
hard. They had no luxuries, and she was 
accustomed to luxury. There was no room 
for her. But in the end he called Edith and 
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TheEden AutomaticClutch releases the motor 
if thewasheror wringeris overloaded and pre- 
vents burnt-out motors and blown-out fuses. 


| The depression at the bottom of the tub is the 
if EdenSediment Zone—quiet water whichtraps 
alldirtandmakes Eden-washedthings cleaner. 


Washes Clothes Cleaner and Better 


7 Because of Its Sediment Zone 


ae a The spotlessness—the absolute cleanliness of Eden-washed clothes 
i and linens is the result of a scientific principle applied to Eden 
a washing through its exclusive feature, the Sediment Zone. | 


As dirt is washed out of the the Eden the clothes washer most 
clothes, it settles to the bottom of _ perfectly adapted for home service. 
the tub where it is trapped in the A free demonstration by your 
Sediment Zone and cannot get Eden dealer will introduce you to ) 
back into the washing cylinder to the Eden’s superiority. Buy if you | 
mingle again with the clean clothes. like and pay as you save. Send 
With an Eden, your things are for our book, “An Eden in the 
continually washed in clean water. Home,” illustrated in colors. Free 
Many other improvements make on request. 


BROKAW-EDEN COMPANY 
New York 

Saint Louis Denver San franeisco 
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Dear boys and girls: You know, what grown- 
ups sometimes forget, that everywhere about us 
live Good Spirits, Elves and Pixies. . 


This is the story of Three Good Spirits that 
live in a box of corn flakes—a fairy box of a 
new kind of flakes, like those shown in the pic- 
ture. Listen while we tell it. 


Long, long ago when the Quakers first came 
to America the cruel winter came upon them 
and caught them without food. 


Then the Indians, whom the Quakers had 
befriended, brought them corn to stay their 
hunger. And this is the story the Indians told 
the Quakers when they taught them why the 
corn was good. 


Quaki 


Over the way, 


T H EZ LADIES 
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your town 


at your grocer’, these Three Good Spirits dwell 


In the corn, the Indians said, the Great Spirit 
had caused to dwell the Three Good Spirits of 
Beautiful Youth—the Spirit of Strength, the 
Spirit of Courage, and the Spirit of Truth. 


And unto him who ate the corn entered 
these Three Good Spirits, and he became strong 
and brave and true. 


Now we bring them to you 


Now we have caught for you these Three Good 
Spirits of Beautiful Youth—caught them in fairy 
flakes of corn. 


We have named these fairy flakes the 


Quaker Quakies. 


eS have come to 


4 


The warm spring rains have sweetened them 
as they do the maple tree; the summer suns 
have colored them a golden brown; and the 
autumn winds have crisped them to a new 
deliciousness. 


Now the Quakies have come to your town, 
and just over the way at your grocer’s these 
Three Good Spirits dwell. 


And when mother fills your bowl with 
Quaker Quakies tomorrow morning you, too, 
like the little Quaker and Indian boys and girls, 
can become strong and brave and true from 
these Three Good Spirits of Beautiful Youth. 
The Quaker Oats Company, 1657 Railway Ex- 
change Building, Chicago, U. S. A. 


The Quaker Oats Company 
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A POOR WISE MAN 


Mrs. Boyd, and was rather touched to find 
Edith offering to share her upper bedroom. 

‘ It’s a hole,” she said, “cold in winter and 
hoi as blazes in summer. But there’s room 
for a cot, and I guess we can let each other 
alone.’ 

“Tt wish you’d let me move up there, 
Edith,” he said for perhaps the dozenth 
time, ‘and you would take my room.” 

cheerfully. ‘“‘ Mother 
would raise the roof if you tried it.” 

When she and Willy finally departed on a 
half run, Ellen was established as a fixture in 
the Boyd house and was already piling all 
the cooking utensils into a wash boiler and, 
with grim efficiency, was searching for lye 
with which to clean them. 


ye weeks later, the end of June, the 
strike occurred. It was not, in spite of 
predictions, a general walk-out. Some of the 
mills, particularly the smaller plants, did not 
go down at all and with reduced forces kept 
on; but the chain of Cardew Mills was 
closed. There was occasional rioting by the 
foreign element in outlying districts, but the 
state constabulary handled it easily. 

Dan was out of work, and the loss of his 
pay was a serious matter in the little house. 
He had managed to lay by a hundred dollars, 
and Willy Cameron had banked it for him, 
but there was a real problem to be faced. On 
the night of the day the Cardew Mills went 
down, Willy called a meeting of the house- 
hold after supper round the dining-room 
table. He had been in to see Mr. Hendricks, 
who had been laid up with bronchitis, and 
Mr. Hendricks had predicted a long strike. 

“The irresistible force and the immovable 
body, son,” he said. “They’ll stay set this 
time; and, unless I miss my guess, that is 
playing Doyle’s hand for him. His chance 
will come when the men have used up their 
savings and are growing bitter. Every strike 
plays into the hands of the enemy, and they 
know it. The moment production ceases 
prices go up, and soon all the money in the 
world won’t pay them wages enough to live 
on.” He had a store of homely common sense, 
and a gift of putting things into few words. 

Willy Cameron, going back to the little 
house that evening, remembered the last 
thing he had said. ‘“‘The only way to solve 
this problem of living,” he said, “‘is to see 
how much we can work and not how little.” 

So Willy went home and called his meet- 
ing and, knowing Mrs. Boyd’s regard for 
figures set down and added or subtracted, he 
placed a pad and pencil on the table before 
him. It was an odd group: Dan, sullen, re- 
senting the strike and the causes that had led 
to it; Ellen, austere and competent; Mrs. 
Boyd, with a lace fichu pinned round her 
neck now that she had achieved the dignity 
of hired help; and Edith—silent, morose 
and fixing now and then rather haggard eyes 
on Willy Cameron’s unruly hair. She sel- 
dom met his eyes. 


i F' RST of all,” said Willy, “we'll take our 

weekly assets. Of course Dan will get 
something temporarily, but we’ll leave that 
out ‘or the present.” 

The weekly assets turned out to be his 
salary and Edith’s. 

Why, Willy,” said Mrs. Boyd, “you can’t 
turn all your money over to us.” 

“vou are all the family I have just now. 
Vhy not? Anyhow, I’ll have to keep out 
lunch money and carfare, and so will Edith. 
Now as to expenses.” 

l\len had made a great reduction in ex- 
penscs, but food was high, and there were gas 
anc coal and Dan’s small insurance and the 
ren!. There was absolutely no margin, and a 
Sort of silence fell. 

 \Whatabout your tuition atnight school?” 
Edith asked suddenly. 

Spring term ended this week.” 

“ But you said there was a summer one.” 

“Well, I'll tell you about that,” Willy said, 
feeling for words. “I’m going to be busy 
helping Mr. Hendricks in his campaign. 
Then next fall—well, I’ll either go back or 
Hendricks will make me chief of police or 
something.” He smiled round the table. “I 
ought to get some sort of graft out of it.” 

Mother,” Edith protested, “he mustn’t 
Sacrifice himself for us. What are we to him, 
anyhow? A lot of stones hung round his 
neck. That’s all.” 

It was after Willy had declared that this 
was his home now, and he had a right to help 
keep it going, and after Ellen had observed 
that she had some money laid by and would 
hot take any wages during the strike, that 
the meeting threatened to become emo- 
tional. Mrs, Boyd shed a few tears and, as 
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she never by any chance carried a handker- 
chief, let them flow over her fichu. And Dan 
shook Willy’s hand and Ellen’s and said that 
if he’d had his way he’d be working, and not 
sitting round like a stiff letting other people 
work for him. But Edith got up and went 
out into the little back garden, and did not 
come back until the meeting was broken up. 
When she heard Dan go out, and Ellen and 
Mrs. Boyd go upstairs, chatting in a new 
amiability brought about by trouble and 
sacrifice, she put on her hat and left the 
house. 

Ellen, rousing on her cot in Edith’s upper 
room, heard her come in some time later and 
undress and get into bed. Her old suspicion 
of the girl revived, and she sat upright. 

“Where I came from girls don’t stay out 
alone until all hours,” she said. 

“Oh, let me alone!” 

Ellen fell asleep, and in her sleep she 
dreamed that Mrs. Boyd had been taken sick 
and was moaning. The moaning was terrible; 
it filled the little house. Ellen wakened sud- 
denly. It was not moaning; it was strange, 
heavy breathing, strangling; and it came 
from Edith’s bed. 

“Are you sick?” she called and, getting 
up, she lighted the gas at its unshaded bracket 
on the wall and ran to the other bed. 


DITH was lying there, her mouth open, 

her lips bleached and twisted. Her ster- 

torous breathing filled the room, and over all 
was the odor of carbolic acid. 

“Edith, for heaven’s sake!” 

The girl was only partially conscious. 
Ellen ran down the stairs and into Willy’s 
room. 

“Get up,” she cried, shaking him. “That 
girl’s killed herself.” 

“ Lily 

“No; Edith. Carbolic acid.” 

Even then he remembered her mother. 
“Don’t let her hear anything. It will kill 
her,” he said, and ran up the stairs. 

Almost immediately he was down again, 
searching for alcohol; he found a small 
quantity and poured that down the swollen 
throat. He roused Dan then, and sent him 
running madly for Doctor Smalley, with a 
warning to bring him past Mrs. Boyd’s door 
quietly, and to bring an intubation set with 
him, in case her throat should close. 

Then, on one of his journeys up and down 
the stairs, he encountered Mrs. Boyd herself, 
in her nightgown and terrified. ‘What’s the 
matter, Willy?” she asked. “Is it a fire?” 

“Edith is sick. I don’t want you to go up. 
It may be contagious. It’s her throat.” 

And from that Mrs. Boyd deduced diph- 
theria; she sat on the stairs in her nightgown, 
a shaken, helpless figure, asking countless 
questions of those that hurried past. But 
they reassured her, and after a time she went 
downstairs and made a pot of coffee. En- 
sconced with it in the lower hall and milk 
bottle in hand, she waylaid them with it as 
they hurried up and down. 

Upstairs the battle went on. There were 
times when the paralyzed muscles almost 
stopped lifting the chest walls, when each 
breath was a new miracle. Her throat was 
closing fast too; and at eight o’clock came 
a brisk young surgeon and, with Willy Cam- 
eron’s assistance, an operation was _per- 
formed. After that, and for days, Edith 
breathed through a tube in her neck. 


4 fiction of diphtheria was kept up, 
and Mrs. Boyd, having a childlike faith 
in medical men, betrayed no anxiety after 
the first hour or two. She saw nothing in- 
congruous in Ellen’s going down through the 
house while she herself was kept out of that 
upper room where Edith lay, conscious now, 
but sullen, disfigured and silent. She was 
happy, too, to have her old domain hers 
again while Ellen nursed; to make again her 
flavorless desserts, her mounds of rubberlike 
gelatine, her pies. She brewed broths daily, 
and when Edith ceuld swallow she sent up 
the results of hours of cooking, which Ellen 
cooled, skimmed the crust of grease from the 
top, and heated again over the gas flame. 

Between Ellen and Edith there was no 
real liking. Ellen did her duty and more; 
got up at night; was gentle with rather 
heavy hands; bathed the girl and brushed 
and braided her long hair. But there were 
hours during that simulated quarantine when 
a brooding silence held in the sick room, and 
when Ellen, turning suddenly, would find 
Edith’s eyes on her, full of angry distrust. 
At those times Ellen was glad that Edith 
could not speak. 

For at the end of a few days Ellen knew, 
and Edith knew she knew. 


Edith could not speak. She wrote her 


wants with a stub of pentil or made signs. 
One day she motioned toward a mirror and 
Ellen took it to her. 

“You needn’t be frightened,” Ellen re- 
assured her. ‘‘When those scabs come off 
the «aed says you'll hardly be marked 
at all.” 

But Edith only glanced at herself, and 
threw the mirror aside. 

Another time she wrote: “Willy?” 


“HES all right. They’ve got a girl at the 
store to take your place, but I guess 
you can go back if you want to.”’ Then, 
seeing the hunger in the girl’s eyes: “‘He’s out 
a good bit these nights. He’s making speeches 
for that Mr. Hendricks. As if he could be 
elected against Mr. Cardew!”’ 

The confinement told on Ellen. She would 
sit for hours, wondering what had become of 
Lily. Had she gone back home? Was she 
seeing that other man? Perhaps her valiant 
loyalty to Lily faded somewhat during those 
days, because she began to guess Willy 
Cameron’s secret. If a girl had no eyes in 
her head, and couldn’t see that Willy Cam- 
eron was the finest gentleman who ever 
stepped in shoe leather, that girl had some- 
thing wrong about her. 

Then sometimes she wondered how Edith’s 
condition was going to be kept from her 
mother. She had measured Mrs. Boyd’s 
pride by that time, her almost terrible re- 
spectability. She rather hoped that the sick 
woman would die some night easily and 
painlessly in her sleep, because death was 
easier than some things. She liked Mrs. 
Boyd; she felt a slightly contemptuous, but 
real affection for her. 

One night Edith heard Willy’s voice below 
and indicated that she wanted to see him. 
He came in, stooping under the sheet which 
Mrs. Boyd had heard belonged in the door- 
way of-diphtheria, and stood looking down 
at her. His heart ached. 

He sat down on the bed beside her and 
stroked her hand. ‘Poor little girl!” he 
said. “‘We’ve got to make things very happy 
for her, to make up for all this.” 

But Edith freed her hand and, reaching 
out for paper and pencil stub, wrote some- 
thing and gave it to Ellen. Ellen read it: 
“Tell him.” 

“‘T don’t want to, Edith,” Ellen said. ‘‘ You 
wait and do it yourself.” ° 

But Edith made an insistent gesture, and 
Ellen, flushed and wretched, had to tell. 

He made no sign, but sat stroking Edith’s 
hand, only he stared rather fixedly at the 
wall, conscious that the girl’s eyes were 
watching him for a single gesture of surprise 
or anger. He felt no anger, only a great 
perplexity and grief, an older-brother grief. 


“he SORRY, little sister,’’ he said, and did 
the kindest thing he could think of—bent 
over and kissed her on the forehead. “Of 
course I know how you feel, but it is a big 
thing to bear a child, isn’t it? It is the only 
miracle we have these days.” 

“A child with no father,” said Ellen. 

“Even then,” he persisted, “it’s a big 
thing. We would have this one come under 
happier circumstances if we could, but we 
will welcome and take care of it, anyhow. A 
child’s a child, and mighty valuable. And,” 
he added, “I appreciate your wanting me to 
know, Edith.” 

He stayed a little while after that, but he 
read aloud, choosing a humorous story and 
laughing very hard at all the proper places. 
In the end he brought a faint smile to Edith’s 
blistered lips, and a small lift to the cloud 
that hung over her now, day and night. 

He made a speech that night, and into it 
he put all of his aching, anxious soul; Edith 
and Dan and Lily were behind it, Akers and 
Doyle. It was at a meeting in the hall over 
the city market, and the audience was a new 
men’s nonpartisan association. 

“Sometimes,” he said, “‘I am asked what 
it is that we want, we men who are standing 
behind Hendricks as an independent candi- 
date.”” He was supposed to bring Mr. Hen- 
dricks’ name in as often as possible. “I 
answer that we want honest government, law 
and order, ‘an end to this conviction that the 
country is owned by the unions and the capi- 
talists, a fair deal for the plain people, which 
is you and I, my friends. But I answer still 
further, we want one thing more, a greater 
thing, and that thing we shall have. All 
through this great country to-night are groups 
of men hoping and planning for an incredible 
thing. They are not great in numbers;’ they 
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the Grape 


ST the free, rich juice of 
the grape, scientifically and 
cleanly pressed and bottled 

—clear and pure, with all of the 
full, delicious flavor of fresh 


picked, selected Concords. 


WING 
GRAPE JUICE 
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With the Better Flavor 
And this is why Red Wing re- 


tains its richness, color and body 
even when appreciably diluted. 
Ask for Red Wing by name. 


Write for booklet which gives many 
new recipes for grape delicacies, both 
beverages and desserts. It’s FREE. 
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Why Boil Your Ice Cream 
Before Freezing? 


EAGLE BRAND 


(CONDENSED MILK) 


gives the desired richness 


You always have wished it wasn’t necessary 
to go to all the trouble of boiling the milk | 
and other ingredients together. But in order 
to avoid lumps and to make “smooth freez- 
ing,” you have kept on using that method, 
believing that in no other way could you give 
it the real “French” flavor. 


With Eagle Brand, it is all so much simpler. You 
don’t have to prepare anything beforehand. You don’t 
have to cook the contents over a hot stove. Eagle 
Brand comes already mixed —already creamy. The 
pure milk and sugar in it are bubbled together, in 
exact quantities. It’s always smooth and uniform. 
And your ice cream won't taste “corn-starchy,” either. 


You just dilute in proportion to the richness desired. 
Otherwise follow the recipe. Eagle Brand, you'll 
notice, cuts the amount of sugar; and you needn't 
add eggs or thickening. Learn to cook the Eagle 


Bordens 
THE NATION'S MILK 


Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk 
Evaporated Milk 
Malted Milk 

Milk Chocolate 
Condensed Coffee 


Established 1857 


Brand way, as thousands of house- 
wives are doing, and make a name 
for yourself among the hostesses of 
your own circle. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
Borden Building 108 Hudson St. |New York 


CHOCOLATE ICE CREAM 


2 cans Borden’s Eagle 1'% squares unsweet- 
Brand ened chocolate or 

2 cups water V4 cup prepared cocoa 

Few grains salt | tablespoonful vanilla 


Melt chocolate, and dilute with hot water to 
pour easily, add the milk and water; then add 
salt and flavoring, and freeze. 


Send for the Eagle Brand Book of 
Recipes—it contains many delightful 
ways of using “The milk that saves 
the sugar.” It’s free for the asking. 
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are, however, organized, competent, intelli- 
gent and deadly. They plow the land with 
discord to sow the seeds of sedition. And the 
thing they want is civil war. 

“And against them, what? Capital? 
Labor? No. The plain people; the men with 
homes they love; -the men with little busi- 
nesses they have fought and labored to se- 
cure; the clerks; the preachers; the doctors. 
I tell you, we are the people, and it is time 
we know our power. 

“And this is the thing we want, we the 
people; the greater thing, the thing we shall 
have; that this government, this country 
which we love, which has three times been 
saved at such cost of blood, shall survive.” 

It was after that speech that he met Pink 
Denslow for the first time. A square, solidly 
built young man edged his way through the 
crowd and shook hands with him. 

““Name’s Denslow,” said Pink; ‘“‘liked 
what you said. Have you time to run over 
to my club with me and have a talk?” 

“T’ve got all the rest of the night.” 

“Right-o!” said Pink, who had brought 
back a phrase or two from the British. 

It was not until they were in the car that 
Pink said: ‘‘I think you’re a friend of Miss 
Cardew’s, aren’t you?” 

“T know Miss Cardew,” said Willy Cam- 
eron guardedly. And they were both rather 
silent for a time. 


bh! night proved to be a significant 
one for them both, as it happened. They 
struck up a curious sort of friendship, based 
on a humble admiration on Pink’s part, and 
with Willy Cameron on sheer hunger for the 
society of his kind. He had been suffering 
a real mental starvation. He had been 
giving out always and getting nothing in 
return. 

Pink developed a habit of dropping into 
the pharmacy when he happened to be near 


.by. He was rather wistfully envious of that 


year in the camp,when Lily Cardew and Cam- 
eron had been together, and at first it was 
the bond of Lily that sent him to the shop. 
In the beginning the shop irritated him, be- 
cause it seemed an incongruous background 
for the fiery young orator; but later he 
joined the small open forum in the back room, 
and perhaps for the first time in his young 
life he began to think. He had made the 
sacrifice of his luxurious life to go to war, 
had slept in mud and risked his body and 
been hungry and cold and often frightfully 
homesick. 

And now it appeared that a lot of queer 
people were going to try to undo all that he 
had helped to do. He was surprised and 
highly indignant. Even a handful of agita- 
tors, it seemed, could do incredible harm. 

One night he and Willy Cameron slipped 
into a meeting of a Russian Society, wearing 
old clothes, which with Willy was not diffi- 
cult, and shuffling up dirty stairs without 
molestation. They came away thoughtful. 

“Looks like it’s more than talk,” Pink 
said after a time. 

“They’re not dangerous,” Willy Cameron 
said. ‘“That’s talk. But it shows a state of 
mind. The real incendiaries don’t show their 
hand like that.” 

“You think it’s real then?” 

“Tt’s as real as Seattle. Only bigger.” 


T WAS after a mob of foreigners had tried 

to capture the town of Donesson, near 
Pittsburgh, and had been turned back by a 
hastily armed body of its citizens, doctors, 
lawyers and shopkeepers, that a nebulous 
plan began to form in Willy Cameron’s active 
mind. If one could unite the plain people 
politically, or against a foreign war, why 
could they not be united against an enemy at 
home? The South had had a similar problem, 
and the result was the Ku-Klux Klan. 

Now and then Pink coaxed Willy Cameron 
to his club, and for those rare occasions he 
provided always a little group of men like 
themselves, young, eager, loyal, and strug- 
gling with the new problems of the day. In 
this environment Willy Cameron received 
as well as gave. Most of the men had been 
in the army, and he found in them an eager 
anxiety to face the coming situation and 
combat it. 

In the end the nucleus of the new vigilance 
committee was formed there—not immedi- 
ately. The idea was of slow growth even with 
its originator, and it only reached the point 
of speech when Mr. Hendricks stopped in 
one day at the pharmacy and brought a bun- 
dle which he slapped down on the prescrip- 
tion desk. 

“Read that dynamite,” he said, his face 
flushed and lowering. ‘A man I know got it 
translated for me. Read it, and then tell me 


whether I’m an alarmist and a plain foo!, or 
if it means trouble around here.” 

There was no question in Wilky Cameron’s 
mind as to which it meant. Louis Akers had 
by that time announced his candidac\ for 
mayor, and labor was behind him to a con- 
siderable extent. 


HEN Willy Cameron went with ?ink 

to the club that afternoon he f und 
Akers under discussion, and he heard ome 
facts about that gentleman’s privat: life 
which left him silent and morose. Pink ! new 
nothing of Lily’s friendship with Akers. In- 
deed, Pink did not know that she was i; the 
city, and Willy Cameron had not undec: ived 
him. It had pleased Anthony Cardew t» an- 
nounce in the press that Lily was mak ng a 
round of visits, and the secret was no’ his 
to divulge. But the question which w:s al- 
ways in his mind rose again. What di: she 
see in the man? How could she have thrown 
away her home and her family for a fellow 
who was so obviously what Pink would have 
called “‘a wrong one”? 

He roused, however, at a question is to 
Akers’ chance of winning the election. 

“He may,” he said; “with three candi- 
dates we’re splitting the vote three ways, 
and it’s hard to predict. Mr. Cardew can’t 
be elected, but he weakens Hendricks. One 
thing’s sure. Where’s my pipe?” Silence 
while Mr. Cameron searched for his pipe and 
took his own time to divalge the sure thing. 
“If Hendricks is elected, he’ll clear out the 
entire bunch of anarchists. The present 
man’s afraid. But if Akers can hypnotize 
labor into voting for him, and he gets it, it 
will be up to the city to protect itself, for he 
won’t. He’ll let them hold their meetings 
and spread their infernal doctrine, and—you 
know what they’ ve tried in other places.” 

He explained what he had in mind then, 
finding them expectant and eager. There 
ought to be some sort of citizen organization 
to supplement the state and city forces— 
nothing spectacular, but of course the least 
said about it the better. He harked back 
then to his idea of the plain people with 
homes to protect. 

“That needn’t keep you fellows out,” he 
said with his whimsical smile. ‘But the 
rank and file will have to constitute the big 
end. We don’t want a lot of busybodies 
pussyfooting round with guns and looking 
for trouble. We had enough of that during 
the war. We would want some men who 
would answer a riot call if they were needed; 
that’s all.” 


E HAD some of the translations Hen- 
dricks had brought him in his pocket, 
and they circulated round the group. . 

“Do you think they mean to attack the 
city?” 

“That looks like it, doesn’t it? And they 
are getting that sort of stuff all the time. 
There are a hundred thousand of them in and 
round this town.” 

“Would you make it a secret organiza- 
tion?” 

“Yes. I like doing things in the open my- 
self, but you’ve got to fight a rat in his hole, 
if he won’t come out.” 

“Would you hold office?” Pink asked. 

Willy Cameron smiled. “I’m a good bit 
like the boy who dug post holes in the day- 
time and took in washing at night to support 
the family. But I’ll work, if that’s wha! you 
mean.” 

“We'd better have a constitution and all 
that, don’t you think?” Pink asked. “We 
can draw up a tentative one, and then [ix it 
up at the first meeting. This is going ‘0 be 
a big thing. It’ll go like a fire.” 

But Willy Cameron overruled that. ‘We 
don’t need that sort of stuff,” he said, © and 
if we begin that, we might as well put !t in 
the newspapers. We want men wh: can 
keep their mouths shut, and who wil’ sign 
some sort of a card agreeing to stand b. the 
Government and to preserve law and « der. 
Then an office and a filing case, and ‘heir 
addresses, so we can get at them in a ! ITy 
if we need them. Get me a piece of p pet; 
somebody.” 

Then and there, in twenty words, \ illy 
Cameron wrote the now historic oath o. the 
new vigilance committee on the back « an 
old envelope. It was a promise, an agree 
ment rather than an oath. There was a ‘ittle 
hush as the paper passed from hand to ind. 
Not a man there but felt a certain solemuity 
in the occasion. To preserve the Union and 
the flag, to fight all sedition, to love ‘helt 
country and support it—to death if need 
be—the very simplicity of the words was 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 98 
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\ Demi-tasse 
Sanispoon 


—and for outings 


+ for a long ride to some Soda Sanispoons are used at 
shady spot. Then lunch all fountains where sanitary 
served with Sanispoons and _ service is considered essential. 


Saniforks. A happy day! 


Sanispoon 


Sanispoons and Saniforks cost 
Sanispoons and Saniforks are so little you can use them once, 


made of purest fibre—strong, then throw them away. They 
serve particularly well for 


luncheons, festivals, children’s 
parties, the camp, the sick room . 
and general household use. 


‘handy, clean, well balanced and 
tastefully designed. Sanispoons 
come in three sizes—Teaspoon, 
Demi-tasse and Soda Spoon. 
Saniforks have well-shaped, stiff, You can buy them at most 


ae sharp prongs—excellent for any store in clean dainty 


Sanifork | 
” If your jobber is unable to Salad, vegetable or meat courses. packages. 


ay- supply you with Sanispoons 
le, : and Saniforks write us 


anaes SANITARY PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
of America 


136 Liberty Street, New York City 


. Packages of 25 Teaspoons or 36 Demi-tasse 
~ or 20 Saniforks—25c PER PACKAGE. 
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Ca. 


Guests will ask 


Camp kitchens, 


Pork and Beans 


premacy in that. 


a Van 
blends 
Van 


your recipe when you_ serve 
Soup. Such perfect 
were never made outside’ the 


VAN 


Other Van Camp Products Include 
Evaporated Milk 
Chili Con Carne 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 


HOME J 


The French say 


We have only one soup 


And that is Tomato. They give us credit for su- 
But that was years ago. 
American cooks and a domestic science expert have 
multiplied the flavor of French soups. 


Van Camp’s Soups now 


Now the supreme Soups are Van 
Camp’s. They are based on famous 
French recipes—that’s true. A noted 
chef from the Hotel Ritz in Paris 


brought them to our kitchens. 


unique delights. 


tests. 


on them from a woman’s viewpoint. 


Now Paris is excelled 


The result is French creations, but 
with multiplied delights. Their per- 


fection is conspicuous. 


the utmost in fine flavor. 
You will be surprised. 


Spaghetti Peanut Butter 
Catsup Chili Sauce, etc. 
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Now 


But here Van Camp’s have added 


The materials here are selected by 
analysis. The blends are perfected, step 
by step, by hundreds of comparative 


Van Camp’s Soups are not made in 
haphazard ways. Exacting formulas 
are used, often covering pages. Stand- 
ards are fixed for every ingredient. 
Every detail is specified. So no soup 
ever varies from the finest we evolved. 

A Domestic Science Expert passes 


Compare Van Camp’s with other 
soups, home-made or ready-made. 
Serve the two, for one time, side by 
side. The difference is worth knowing. 


Then remember that Van Camp's 
Soups cost no extra price. They are 
ever-ready. And they combine French 
skill with scientific cookery, to attain 


Soups 
18 Kinds 


Van Camp’s 
Pork and Beans 


Beans super-baked, easy to di- 
gest, yet nut-like, mealy, whole. 


Van Camp’s 
Spaghetti 


The finest Italian recipe, but 
made with ideal ingredients. 


rich dairying districts. 


Van Camp’s 
Evaporated Milk 


From high-bred cows in five 


A POOR WISE MAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 96) 


impressive. And the mere putting of it into 
visible form crystallized their hitherto vague 
anxieties, pointed to a real enemy and a real 
danger. 

Yet, as Willy Cameron pointed out, it was 
quite possible they might never be needed. 

“Our job,” he said, “is only as a last 
resort, only for real trouble—until the state 
troops can get here, for instance, and if the 
constabulary is greatly outnumbered. It’s 
their work up toa certain point. We'll fight 
if they need us; that’s all.” 

It was surprising to him to find that the 
enterprise was financed immediately. Pink 


offered an office in the bank building. Some. 
one else offered to pay for the services 
of a clerk who should belong to the com- 
mittee. It was practical, businesslike and— 
done. 

And, although he had protested, he found 
himself made the head of the organization; 
“without title and without pay,” he stipu- 
lated. “If you wish a title on me, I'l] 
resign.” 

He went home that night very exalted 
and very humble. 
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THE COME-BACK 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


swallowed insult and calumny from white 
and brown alike, belonging to neither, a 
pariah and an outcast—while you, flaunting 
the unearned honors thieved from dead men, 
you live a lie you dare not face yourself.” 
Potter blanched. 
“You—you ——” 


“TYEMEMBER ‘Gaza’?—‘Tel esh Sha- 

riah?’ Lieutenant Colonel Potter was 
ordered to hold his position at all costs. 
Upon him depended the safety of the British 
left wing. The position was held. While 
Lieutenant Colonel Potter kept to his tent 
in white-livered fear, the position was held. 
While Lieutenant Colonel Potter, in miserable 
terror, gave orders to retreat, the position was 
held. While Lieutenant Colonel Potter, in a 
frenzy of cowardice, frantically ordered sur- 
render, the position was held. He lived to re- 
ceive the undeserved congratulations of a 
grateful commander and the rank of a briga- 
dier, while Atkinson, Drew, Curtis, Bolten, 
Foster died at their places, holding on. You 
thought that with the death of those officers 
your miserable secret was safe. Had you 
known that it was the outcast you wrong- 
fully accused who took charge and led that 
pitiful remnant of your command to safety, 
that he should somehow live to brand you 
traitor, you would have done everything in 
your power to make him acceptable to the 
men who in ignorance clasp your hand and 
call you friend. Atkinson, Drew, Curtis, 
Bolten, Foster stand here with me and call 
you ‘thief, cheat and coward.’” Caldwell 
stood like a figure of Nemesis, pointing at 
the officer. 

Potter turned blindly and would have 
fallen had I not held him up. He pulled at 
his collar with a choking gurgle. ‘“‘ Lies, all 
lies,” he wheezed, fighting for air. ‘ Don’t— 
don’t believe; all lies.” 

I led him to a chair and he sank down in 
it, his eyes filmed, his whole body twitching. 
Suddenly, as though seeing it for the first 
time, he gazed at Caldwell’s accusing finger. 
With a half shriek he cowered in his chair 
and covered his face with his hands. 


” ON’T look at me like that!” he cried. 

“T couldn’t help it. Don’t look at me 
like that! You don’t know, you don’t know, 
you don’t know ” Hard, dry sobs racked 
his frame. ‘There was so much blood— 
blood and muck and noise—and friend after 
friend killed—gone! And then—then they 
told me that Rob—my son—hetoo! They 
brought him in—that dear boy—a bundle 
of bloody rags. I went mad. I don’t know 
what I did. I only knew that it had to stop— 
it had to stop.” 

For a moment there was stillness. In the 
other room the fountain plashed into the 
pool with musical tinklings. 

Potter’s face was ashen as he slowly turned 
his eyes to Caldwell. ‘All you’ve said is 
true. I’ve lived a lie I could not face myself. 
When these honors came I tried to refuse 
them. I only told them half truths. I 
couldn’t bring myself to tell it all. The 
ghastliest part was—they thought it was 
modesty. Afterward I quieted my con- 
science with the thought that the honors 
belonged to Rob, that I would wear them for 
his sake. I have sent in my resignation; it 
has been accepted. I shan’t have to live a 
lie much longer.” 

Herose heavily from hischair, picked up the 
cross from the floor and came to Caldwell. 

““T—] shan’t apologize. Apology is futile. 
You have kept the secret of a man you had 
every cause to hate. You have treated me, 
your enemy, as though I were your friend. 
You have paid—paid without stint or limit 
for that affair of six years ago. There must 


have been some brutal mistake; I realize 
that now. No man really guilty of what 
I accused you could have acted as you have 
acted, could have shown the bravery you 
have shown. War is the cruelest test of all, 
and through it you have come clean. There 
is no man living who more richly deserves 
this cross than you. In a month there will 
be a vacant place at the mess. Will you 
honor the regiment by becoming one of its 
officers?” 

Caldwell flushed as Potter again pinned 
the V. C. on his breast. 

“Howajah general,’”’ he asked, ‘‘is it be- 
cause 

“It is because of your bravery as a soldier, 
your worth as a leader and, most of all, 
because of your high sense of honor.” With- 
out pausing to say good-by the general 
walked from the room. 

Caldwell fingered the bit of ribbon ten- 
derly. 

“Welcome home, son,” the consul greeted 
him, smiling through misty eyes. 


ALDWELL glanced up, a look of exulta- 

tion shining in his face. ‘‘ Welcome 
home—there’s an old man in Kief who has 
been waiting six long years to say that to me. 
I can go to him now.” 

‘Spec’ you could have gone to him most 
any time, son, and he’d a-said that—and 
meant it. But you can go back to him right 
now.” 

“YVes;I can go back—right/”’ His eyes 
filled. ‘‘God! You don’t know what that 
means!” 

“T ’spect’ He does,” the consul muttered, 
getting to his feet. 

We crossed with Caldwell to the door and 
watched him go to join the little band of 
tribesmen who had waited patiently at the 
doorstep for their leader to return. 

The consul struck a match and began 
puffing vigorously on the unfinished stump 
of his cigar. He went over to his desk and 
started hunting through drawer after drawer, 
messing the contents about as if he enjoyed 
doing it. 

“Can I help you, consul?” I asked alter 
several minutes of vain searching had 
passed, 

He stopped, and his eye caught sight of 
the paper he wanted, right in front of him 
on the desk. 

“‘Ain’t that just like me? Huntin’ all 
over the place for this paper, and it was 
right in front of me all the time. This here 
paper, I reckon, is one o’ the most valu’ble 
papers ever come into my hands.” 

“What is it?” I queried. 


“FETSHAT letter I got from the consul at 

Alexandria, dealin’ with the decoratin’ 
ceremony we had this mornin’. Bad spcilin’ 
and all, I’m goin’ to put this into a frame 
and hang it where I can see it when ! get 
any fool notion in my head that I’m better'n 
somebody else.” 

He chuckled hugely and tossed his ¢izat 
stub away. 

An’ to think that I called him a Syrian 
nigger an’ said he wouldn’t make a s00 
servant.” 

He reached in his desk, pulled out a weat hiet- 
beaten old pipe and filled it tenderly {rom 
a jar of tobacco near by. 

“A good servant? Why, he’s the lest 
servant they is.” 

He lit a match and puffed the tobacco into 
a glow. 

“*Love thy neighbor as thyself,’ and ii he 
hits you turn the other cheek. I never really 
saw that tried before,” he ruminated softly. 
“T reckon we all try to serve the same Master, 
but, crickety, he’s got us all beat!’ 
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Because BlueBird gives you time to embroider 
your household linens, and the assurance that the 
beauty created by your hands will last, it means 
more to you than economy of money. 


It means that you may revel in a generous 
supply of clean linens and clothes, confident that 
BlueBird will finish the whole week’s washing in 
an hour, without work or fatigue. 


It means that you may enjoy daily, your embroid- 
ered towels and bed linen, your fine napkins and 
tablecloths, your daintiest personal apparel, 
knowing that BlueBird will wash them all gently 
and harmlessly, without rubbing, without friction, 
without wear. 


Until you have actually seen BlueBird at work, 
it is hard to believe that the same copper tub 
which handles a georgette crépe blouse without 
harm, washes a heavy blanket perfectly clean in 
fifteen minutes. 


Your dealer will be glad to demonstrate to you, 
in the store or in your home, how quickly and 
perfectly BlueBird washes clothes; to show you the 
rocking copper tub, the big, swinging wringer, 
the rigid steel frame and the white enamel cabinet; 
to explain to you its many other superiorities. 


He will also tell you how conveniently BlueBird 
may be bought. We shall be happy to send you 
the beautiful BlueBird Book upon request. 


BlueBird Appliance Co., St. Louis, U. S. A. 
Canadian Office: Brantford, Ontario 


ELECTRIC CLOTHES WASHER 
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HE arrangement and colors of 

this refreshing pink and green 

bedroom have been handled 
with striking cleverness and sense of 
harmony. But the eye undoubtedly 
rests longest on the Inlaid Linoleum 
floor, because it plays such a real part 
in “making” the room. 


eAny of these other Armstrong’ 
patterns would harmonize perfectly 
with the walls, hangings, and fur- 
nishings in the bedroom shown 
above. Ask your merchant to show 
you all the attractive Armstrong 
patterns he has in stock. 


This pattern and the others shown 
below are among the most recent 
additions to the Armstrong line, 
which is continually growing in 
variety and scope. 


Ask your merchant to show you 
Armstrong designs for every room 
in the house, and for every scheme 
of interior decoration. They include 
seven plain colors: blue, brown, 
rose, dark gray, light gray, green, and 
tan; Jaspé (two-color) effects in blue, 
brown, green, gray, and tan; Carpet 
Inlaids of artistic design; and Par- 
quetry Inlaids, which look like hard- 
wood. The colors in all these run 


through to the burlap back. 


Whichever Armstrong pattern you 
choose, arrange with your merchant 
to have it laid right. The ideal way 
to lay Inlaid, Jaspé, or Plain Lino- 


Are Your Bedroom Floors 
as Distinctive as This ? 


July, 199 


leum is to cement it down firmly 
over a layer of heavy felt paper. This 
insures a permanent floor, the extra 
wear valueof which more than makes 
good the cost. Such a floor is easy 
to clean. An occasional rubbing 
with a good floor-wax keeps it beau- 


tifully polished. 


Rea/linoleum,suchas Armstrong’s, 
is made of wood flour, powdered 
cork,and oxidized linseed oil, pressed 


on burlap. Genuine linoleum always . 


has a burlap back, is flexible, and 
not easy to tear. Be sure to ask 
for Armstrong’s Linoleum by name. 
The name, Armstrong’s Linoleum, 
with the Circle A trade-mark, appears 
on the back of all genuine goods. 


Armstrong Bureau of Interior 
Decoration 


Write this Bureau for advice as to patterns 


to match any scheme of interior decoration. 
Trained decorator in charge. No fees. 


**The Art of Home Furnishing 
and Decoration”’ 
By Frank Alvah Parsons, President of the New 
York School of Fine and Applied Art. Sent 
with de luxe color plates of fine home in- 
teriors, on receipt of twenty cents. 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY, Linoleum Dept., Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstrongs Linoleum 


For Every Room in the House 


July 
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cold convention that had choked all natural 
expression? 

For the first time in all her life Mercy Rae- 
burn felt that she really lived and had come 
into her own. She had always had a feeling of 
duality of nature. She had always felt caged, 
an alien upon the stern New England soil. 
But here she was at home. This was her 
other, her real self that no one had ever sus- 
pected, least of all her sick father. 

That reminded her. “Father,” she called 
through the door “isn’t it wonderful?” 

“Tf you don’t mind, Mercy dear, I’ll stay 
in bed until ten and then have breakfast.” 

“Then you don’t mind ——” 

“T’ll be down later. I’m all right. Do 
what you please.” 

No one can realize oneself, least of all a 
woman. She may preen before the glass, but 
it is the hat she sees, the complexion, the 
sweep of the dress, her general effect; she 
doesn’t see her real self. Nor did Mercy that 
first blazing morning, when she adjusted her 
green veil over her Panama and gave a final 
dab at her low blouse and skirt. She did not 
know that in body as well as in spirit she was 
a part of the very atmosphere, nay, of the 
gorgeous scenery that her soul courted. Tall, 
with a birdlike poise of the head, generous in 
outline, black of hair with an ivory complex- 
ion, she looked like a Spanish sefiorita, all 
except her modern American clothes, as she 
stepped out into the hotel patio and swept 
under the brick gateway into the narrow 
street. 

She stopped undecided and looked down 
toward the Carenage, where in the olden 
days ships were heeled to be repaired, and 
then up the steep incline that seemed to meet 
the horizon. 


mee was a sharp step behind her. She 
turned and confronted a man clad in 
white linen, spotless, immaculate, with a 
pith helmet upon his head, the strap giving 
him a military air. He stood tall and 
straight, overtopping her own height. He 
gave her the immediate impression of over- 
whelming personality and the curious feeling 
that she had seen him somewhere before. He 
did not seem to be dark, but his eyes were 
black as her own, deep-set, piercing. His face 
was thin and bronzed with lines of suffering 
or of harsh experience. As her lips began to 
move he lifted his helmet and there played 
about his features, lighting his eyes, a quiz- 
zical expression that chased the lines of his 
face into boyish humor. 

“Can you tell me ——” she began. 

“Aren’t you the new American, Miss Rae- 
burn?” he interrupted. 

“How did you know my name?” She 
flushed beneath his keen gaze. 

“Oh, everybody on the island knows you 
are here. The harbor master told me last 
night.” 

“Are you an official, the governor per- 
haps?” Mercy made a mock inclination of 
her head. 

“Rather; but not the governor. I’m only 
the colonial surgeon, Doctor Telesford, at 
your service. I live here, too, since I came 
out,’ 

“And when did you come out, Doctor 
Telesford?” Mercy asked as the two swung 
Intu step up the hill. 

“Tt jolly well seems a year, but it was only 
three weeks ago.” 

They came to the rise of the road. Before 
them the road dipped into the lower town. 
To the left arose the square tower of a pictur- 
esque church, softened in coloring by the 
mildew of incessant rain. 

“Where is the market? Anfi what are 
these?” she asked, pointing to a loaded tray 
on top of a Negress’ head. 

“Sugar apples. Rather sweet and sticky. 
Ladies don’t go to the market here, you 
know.” 

Mercy smiled that independent American 
smile that has made Chateau-Thierry and the 
Argonne famous in our annals. 


‘THE English doctor noticed this. He had 
+ seen that smile before. “‘The market is 
right ahead of you, Miss Raeburn. I’m due at 
the hospital. Breakfast, you know, at eleven- 
thirty.” With a courtly bow he turned and 
strode away, the lazy black policeman giv- 
ing him a lazy salute as he passed. 

__ Dr. Joseph La Mothe Telesford walked 
into the dining room at precisely eleven- 
thirty. He shooed away from the table a 
blackbird that was vainly trying to purloin a 
loaf of bread and sat down in his chair near- 
€st the window. He did not pound the bell 
or immediate service as he was used to, but 


sat listening for a new step upon the stairs. 
He drooped a little at the shoulders, for he 
was utterly exhausted. 

For four years he had served in hospitals 
behind the lines, sometimes in dugouts 
where the shells followed the wounded in 
quick succession, often a little farther back 
where the bomb would complete the devas- 
tation of the trench assault, but always at 
the front, ministering with the scalpel to the 
heroism of the rifle. Then, after executive 
duties in England, he had been projected 
across the Atlantic upon this island of spice 
and cocoa, to force scientific hygiene upon a 
conservative people. 

Truly he might be called a surgeon of 
fortune. England has scores of these, who, 
having survived the adventures of the Great 
War, are not content to live pedantic lives, 
but who have volunteered for the pest holes 
of the empire. They desire problems and 
action, not tea and toast. They are of that 
race of empire builders that have made 
England what she is. 


OCTOR TELESFORD was a natural- 

born colonial, and after what he called 
his “five-year screw” here, he dreamed of 
Shanghai or the putrid Coast of Gold. But 
woman! That had never been part of his 
problems, least of all an American girl with 
the smile of self-assurance upon her carmine 


ips. 

“Oh, father’’—he leapt to his feet at the 
sound of the unembarrassed voice—“ this is 
Doctor Telesford, who forbade me to go to 
the market.” 

“Excuse me, Miss Raeburn,” his voice 
cut the language clearly, “but I didn’t.” 

“But you told me it wasn’t good form, 
which is a great deal worse. Do we sit 
here?” 

Convention, the offspring of self-distrust, 
disappears when marooned upon an island 
or upon a ship. Besides, each of the two 
young people had discovered a new conti- 
nent that was surrounded by the glamour of 
each other’s eyes. Mercy leaned forward, 
her elbows upon the table, her hands to her 
chin, and looked the colonial surgeon straight 
in the face. Their glances did not flicker. 
She did not know that the flesh of this self- 
possessed creature opposite had been torn by 
shrapnel, while his soul was as sick as her 
father’s body. To him her very presence in 
this beautiful dark island was a miracle of 
peace—nay, a wonderful mystery, as if she 
were of the palms and poinsettias, of the 
hibiscus and blossom of the orange, the 
spirit of the tropics instead of the unknown 
wanderer from the northern snows. 

While she kept repeating to herself, “TI 
have been here before. I know I’ve seen 
him before—right here.’’ Mercy smiled hap- 
pily. Iced milk of the coconut with the 
white, translucent jelly swimming in the 
pitcher; by her plate a couple of avocado 
pears, ruddy of skin, the promise of a perfect 
salad; and opposite to her, in gleaming white, 
a man as clean-cut as an etching, whose eyes 
were as direct and piercing as a bullet— 
truly the tropics did not belie their dreams. 


know, Miss Raeburn, you mustn’t 
go out again until four.’”’ Doctor 
Telesford spoke authoritatively. 

“Mustn’t?” Mercy lifted her eyebrows. 
“Tsn’t he a tyrant, father?” 

The sick man looked from his daughter, 
who suddenly seemed to have become so 
different, to the military figure with the 
strange accent. He accepted the situation 
wanly. 

“Don’t be stubborn, Mercy, dear; Doctor 
Telesford knows.” 

mere man!” countered the girl. “You 
men all stand together against one defense- 
less woman.” 

“You don’t act the part, Miss Raeburn” — 
the doctor leaned forward with a look of 
boyish roguery—“‘and I don’t think your 
name suits you either.” 

“My name? Mercy? That’s father’s 
name, not mine. My name is Mercedes!” 

“Mercedes!” he repeated. ‘‘ Now I under- 
stand ——” 

“Finish, oh, honorable colonial surgeon, 
finish, I say.” 

Telesford shook his head. “You have 
never been in the tropics before, Miss Rae- 
burn?” he asked irrelevantly. 

“N-no,” hesitated the daughter of bleak 
New England. 

“Nor I; and yet ——” 

“Yes ——”’ the girl breathed. 

Raeburn, rather bored, arose. “I’m 
going to rest, Mercy,” he said slowly; “as 


for you —— ”’ he glanced at the cool white 
figure meditatively. 

“T shall prescribe a trip to Gouyave in the 
government car at four—that is, sir, if you 
can spare your daughter.” 

“Ts it any less proper than going to the 
market?” Mercy asked, flushing ever so 
slightly. 

She despised herself for that involuntary 
weakness. Yet how could she judge the 
effect of that color transformation upon an 
ivory complexion. It was as if the skin were 
putting forth a blossom beneath its satin 
surface. 

“There are so few white women here that 
it makes it doubly proper.” The doctor’s 
white teeth gleamed between his parted lips. 

, Phe: I’m the dernier ressort,” flashed the 
girl. 

“The first and the last.” Telesford’s eyes 
looked at her softly, smilingly. 

“That was prettily said, sir surgeon, and 
I will be ready.” Mercy turned and took 
her father’s arm. 

Upon this the tired man leaned rather 
heavily. As they went out the surgeon of 
the little colony tightened his lips as if he 
were making an important resolve. But 
Mercy led her father upstairs as if in a dream. 
She was summoning all her powers of 
memory and introspection. Where had she 
seen this man before? And why was the 
harbor of St. George’s, with its low Carenage, 
an elusive flash of the mind? And why was 
her first siesta in the blinding heat of the day 
a habit and not an experience? 


Fee fully fifteen minutes Mercy did not 
speak. There is no more dramatic drive 


. in the whole little island than the shore road 


to the town of Gouyave. It leaps up hills, 
skirts precipices, dips to lagoons, reverses 
itself in a series of suffocating hairpin curves, 
and always astonishes the traveler with a 
succession of bewildering views. And here 
and there it curves under sheer rock, above a 
thousand-foot drop with no room for a pass- 
ing car and no bar to eternity except the 
driver’s skill. 

Mercy sat watching Telesford’s light touch 
upon the wheel, unconsciously studying the 
lean fingers and the bronzed hands. What 
firmness of character they displayed! They 
could break a bone or mend it according to 
the will of their master. 

The car came to a stop. Above, the 
mountain soared, tipped by a royal palm, 
dusting the sky. Out at sea the sapphire 
water pulsated like a huge jewel, and below 
there was the shore fringed with coco palms, 
the shore of dreams. It was the ecstatic pain 
of too much joy and beauty, too much hot 
and riotous life that filled her eyes. 

“Doctor Telesford’”—the girl broke the 
silence first as the man willed she should— 
“why are you here?” 

_“T might have asked the same question 
of you. I was sent. I got fed up with the 
war 

“T might have known,” Mercy inter- 
rupted; “and you were wounded? How 
long were you in?” 

“Just a scratch. I was in four years. My 
father died in England and all my pals ‘ went 
west.’ So I applied for a colonial post and 
here Iam. But you! That is different.” 


ERCY turned from the azure sea, 

caught his eyes and dropped hers. 
“You see,” she spoke slowly, ‘‘father was 
ordered to the tropics, and we chose Trinidad. 
But when the anchor dropped here some- 
thing compelled me. It’s such a gem of an 
island, you know, and ——” 

The doctor’s eyes shone upon her. 

“Oh, you foolish men,” blazed the girl, 
“it wasn’t personal. It wasn’t anything. I 
simply had to stop; that’s all.” 

“And Mercedes?” 

“ Sir!” 

“T wasn’t calling. I was asking. Mer- 
cedes wasn’t born on frosty soil. Where did 
she come from?” 

““My mother, I suppose. She used to read 
strange books of the sun and tell me stories 
of the sea just like this when I was a little 
girl, and as I was born dark—that’s the last 
I remember of her.” 

“And I am French on my mother’s side, 
six generations ago. There must be Spanish 
in you somewhere.” Telesford started his 
engine humming. The car started down the 
steep curve cautiously. “I, too, had the pick 
of other posts—one in Egypt and the other 
in China. I took Grenada, and never knew 
why until—until now.” 


ow 


UNDER SILK-COTTON 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


There was a siren shriek ahead. Telesford 
swirled his car to the left. Beneath him lay 
a sheer drop of five hundred feet to the 
white snarl of breakers on the rocks. There 
was no barrier, only the lush grass softened 
by the morning rain. It was no place to 
pass, but the Negroes drove hugging the cliff 
regardless. Mercy did not move, but her 
driver spun the wheel as the hind tire lost 
the road. The murderous car rushed by, its 
horn howling merrily. It was over in a sec- 
ond. They coasted for a minute in silence. 

“T’d like to go back and see how close it 
was.” Mercy Raeburn laughed nervously. 

The doctor put his right hand over and 
enclosed the girl’s masterfully. “You are 
the bravest woman I ever saw,” he said 
laughing in her face. “You didn’t even 
clutch at the wheel.” 

“Why should I? Somehow I feel per- 
fectly safe with you, doctor; but you did 
forget to sound your horn.” 

“By jove, I believe you’re right.” 

They both laughed lightly. But Mercy 
felt as if a hot iron had seared the hand he 
touched. 


AL the wonders of the tropic greenery 
pale before the glory of the night of the 
full moon. Then the stars are shamed and 
the whole world gleams with a lambent, 
phosphorescent glow. The cocks crow all 
night long, and you hear the staccato yelps 
of dogs, the strumming of native guitars, the 
swish of dancers’ feet, and the throbbing 
of life in ecstasy. For there is no sleep when 
the moon shines full. 

Upon such an evening as this a pair of 
white people could have been seen leaving 
the hotel and wandering along the Carenage. 
They turned to the right on the water’s edge 
and sought the steep incline that led to the 
top of the hill, to the seats around the band- 
stand under the bastion of the old fort. At 
the tep they sought the highest bench. 

For a long while Mercy sat bending for- 
ward in her characteristic attitude, her chin 
in her hand, her eyes riveted on the bay 
below. There was the Carenage with its 
Spanish-looking buildings; there was Ballast 
Hill that ought to have been topped with a 
wide-verandaed hotel, and there was the 
fringe of coco palms that had haunted her 
girlish imagination. It was as if a magician’s 
wand had brought them all suddenly to life. 
And as she gazed there came over her again 
the feeling that the past was hidden from 
the present by only a veil which she must 
part and penetrate. Then her heart almost 
stopped a beat. Did the stranger beside 
her—no, no longer a stranger—hold the key 
that was eluding her? 


“TSN’T it ripping?” Doctor Telesford’s. 

whisper broke the spell. Mercy had no 
adjective like that and she shook her head 
in despair. In the resplendence of the white 
sheen her beauty had taken on a peculiar 
quality that brought out her oriental color- 
ing. Her hair had a deeper hue, and her 
complexion seemed to become translucent 
like alabaster. To herself this daughter of 
the sleet was a paradox. To the man she 
was an exquisite enigma. 

“‘T feel as if I had been here a month,” she 
murmured, “and it is only a week to-day.” 
She turned and encountered his look. 

“You certainly are a strange girl,’’ Doctor 
Telesford leaped to the personal. “I feel as 
if I had known you always; and I don’t 
know you at all. You elude.” 

“T can’t help that. You see, I am living 
in a dream. I don’t know myself. You’re a 
doctor. What is it?”” She paused and threw 
up her hands in mock despair. 

“Don’t ask me. All I know is ——” 

“That you have been very good to me,” 
the girl interrupted with a merry laugh. “I 
have seen so much of the island. Is there 
anything left?” 

“There is Grand Anse.” 

“Grand Anse? What is that?” 

“The most wonderful bathing beach in 
the world. Look!” He pointed to the oppo- 
site coast with his cane. ‘Do you see that 
white over there? And the house?” 

Mercy Raeburn arose and strained her 
eyes. Yes, there was a long, white beach 
gleaming in the moonlight. There was a 
long, white house, sheltered by trees, that 
stood out even at that distance like a jewel set 
in foliage. And there she could see the 
fronds of palms. Her heart suddenly suffo- 
cated her, and the blood stopped in her veins, 
Why that emotion? 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 102 
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our baby 


should have its 
garments made 
of the imported 


Viyella 


(REG'o) 


~Unshrinkable 
FLANNELS 


So soft they will not irritate 
the tenderest skin; so durable 
they will withstand the hardest 
wear. Unshrinkable even with 
constant washings. These fine 
flannels come in cream, plain 
shades and beautiful stripings. 
Be sure and get the genuine with the name ‘‘ Viyella’’ 
or *‘Clydella’’ on the selvedge label. 
Sold in the piece and as made-up garments at first class shops. 
WM. HOLLINS & CO., Lrp. 


(Of London, England) 


Ne 45-A East 17th Street New York 


62 Front Street, W., Toronto 
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UNDER THE SILK-COTTON TREE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 101) 


“TI—I love to bathe. Why haven’t you 
told me before?” Her voice trembled. 

The doctor rose beside her. “‘We must be 
conventional even here,” he explained softly. 
“IT think we had better be going now. Ina 
place like this everybody knows everything, 
and everybody talks. I intended to pre- 
scribe a bath for your father to-morrow. 
And the steamer comes the day after that. 
Are you planning to go to Trinidad then?” 
The soldier tried to hide his emotion and 
thought he had succeeded. 

Mercy gave him a birdlike look. He 
stood so straight and commanding in the 
white light and was only a boy. He was so 
fine and yet so transparent. 

“Shall we go to Grand Anse first? You 
have done wonders for father. The swim 
will make him young again. As for me, I 
will adore it.” 

“‘There is no white sand in Port of Spain, 
only mud,” pleaded the man with a laugh 
that was meant to be light. 

“You are a dear boy.” Mercy put her 
hand gently on his arm. “Take us to Grand 
Anse first, and let us decide the future then.” 

They did not speak going down, but 
Telesford was trying to fathom to whom the 
last “us” really referred. It had become a 
necessity of his life to have a part in her 
decision. And yet how could he hope? She 
had yielded to his camaraderie like a good 
chum, but in everything else she was as a 
bird that had flown. 


T WAS four o’clock. Brown had his shirt 

mended for the great occasion. For the 
American lady and her sick father, accom- 
panied by the high and mighty colonial 
surgeon, were going on a bathing expedition 
to Grand Anse, and Brown had engaged 
a boy to pull the other oar. With what 
sweeping strokes and slouching rhythm the 
two Negroes rowed! How the cedar boat 
became alive! And how Brown grinned! 

They shot across a little bay and ap- 
proached the gleaming shore. To the water’s 
edge coconut palms made a dense shade. 
In the water a group of naked children 
splashed merrily. Such a scene might have 
greeted Christopher Columbus in 1498 when 
he coasted along the same bay. 

Then the boat bumped the little pier. But 
Mercy stepped out as into a reality. Why, 
it was just as if she were coming back. The 
three walked up the path under the shade 
of a sour-grape jungle. At the turn Mercy 
stopped before a tree whose small shiny 
leaves brushed her hair. She put her hand 
out to pluck one, and found it suddenly in 
the grip of the doctor’s strong fingers. 

“Don’t ever touch that,’ he warned. 
“See!”” He very carefully tore a leaf from 
its stem. From the bruise there slowly 
exuded a thick, white liquid. “If it touches 
the skin,” he explained, “‘it will blister like 
burning phosphorus. But if the slightest 
particle gets in the eye ig 

“T know,” interrupted Mercy breath- 
lessly; “‘it will make you blind. I remember 
now, but I forget the name.” 

““Manchineel.”” The doctor looked at the 
girl wonderingly. 

“Yes,” she said slowly, “it was the 
manchineel.”’ 

It was only a little way to the bathhouse, 
but she walked with her color high, and with 
a sure step that caused the sand crabs to 
scurry to their holes. 

Telesford followed with the older man, 
who whispered: ‘Don’t mind her, doctor; 
she was always queer. I think Grenada has 
gone to her head.” 


N HOUR later the three sat on the piazza 
facing the transformation of the clouds. 
The green coconuts had been beheaded. 
Brimming tumblers of the cool milk had 
been drunk. 

“It’s the best bath I ever had in my life.” 
Mr. Raeburn spoke with a snap in his voice. 
“T feel like a new man.” 

“There is no better medicine.” The 
doctor spoke perfunctorily, for he was look- 
ing at Mercy, who had arisen and was lean- 
ing over the rail watching the flame on the 
volcanic clouds. 

Telesford picked up his cane and stepped 
to her side. They did not speak, but with a 
mutual instinct they left the veranda and 
tg toward the firm sand of the sloping 


A little ahead of them, in line with the 
distant olive shore, a huge tree shot scraggy 
branches into the air. It seemed to be 
protesting against the impertinent young 
coco palm by its side. Its trunk, gray and 
polished, arose to the height of a hundred 


feet, and its roots undulated above the soil 
like a prehistoric python. There it grew, a 
relic of past centuries—centuries of which 
the atrocities and wars are forgotten in the 
luxuriant peace and laziness of the aqua- 
marine island. There it had stood for five 
hundred years, defying the earthquakes and 
the storms, the winds and the encroaching 
sands. 

As if drawn by a magnet the girl walked 
to the huge silk-cotton tree, and the two 
stood near the humped roots. 


ND now there was painted before them 

the resplendence of the Caribbean sun- 

set in all its wonder play of color. The 

horizon was on cloud parade. It was as if 

the placid sea had shot forth huge masses of 

swirling, snowy fleece that had suddenly been 
arrested motionless. 

Now one was tinged with rose, another 
with fire, and another with purplish pink 
that made you pray that it might be forever 
engraved upon the retina of your soul. There 
was the riotous radiance and there were 
the delicate tints that played the whole 
gamut of human emotion. 

But the doctor turned. He had never 
really lived in a sunset before, and he could 
stand it no more. Down Mercy’s cheeks the 
tears were streaming. These precious drops 
were contradicted by an expression of such 
poignant joy that his lips leaped apart. 

“Mercedes!” he cried. 

At the call she turned her face up to his. 

What was revealed to him? For he saw 
fleeting awe and wonder, and then a look of 
such tenderness and trust that he knew that 
his happiness was there before him, to be 
taken when he willed. 

He put his hand upon her shoulder and 
drew her to him. “‘ Mercedes,” he whispered, 
“is it true?” 

“Oh, lover mine,” breathed the girl, her 
countenance lifted to his, “it was always 
true. It was true before I was born. It was 
true when I was a little girl. It was true when 
we were here before. Don’t smile. Hold me 
close. Men never know. They never under- 
stand. You have always been my mate; and 
I would have waited—oh, so long, until you 
came.” 

The man bent low. His face shut out the 
dying sun. For now the glow had passed 
from the peaks of the clouds and the night 
was coming gray and purple and black. 

“My darling!” he breathed. 

“Not yet. Wait. Listen. You must leave 
the island. You are too strong. I am too 
proud of you. It’s the big world now. It’s 
for us to conquer it—for my sake!” 


4k man drew himself up. His arm held 
her tight, but he stood like a soldier. He 
spoke slowly: “I’m not ashamed of being 
poor. I’ve never failed, for I’ve got you. | 
thought you loved it here ”” He stopped. 
All his manliness revolted at dictation, and 
all his heart cried out to do her will. 

“Ah, Joe!” Her lips lingered over this 
name, spoken by her for the first time, as if 
it were a sweet morsel. But her eyes sought 
the dying embers of the sky. ‘‘I have found 
my dream. It has all come true—almost all. 
I couldn’t live here now and slump ambi- 
tionless like all the rest. Could you? It’s 
different now.” 

The doctor only tightened his arm more 
masterfully. ‘“Isn’t it a question of where 
your heart is?” He took her chin and 
gently turned her face from the sea up to his 
own. 

“Tt is here,” she answered simply. 

“Then,” his voice rang in her ears like 4 
bell, “‘I will take my treasure also.” 

He shoved his cane down so that both 
arms might be free, while she waited breath- 
lessly. In the yielding sand the cane 
plunged deep. It came to a sudden stop 
upon a metallic substance. This was so un- 
expected that the man started back. _ 

But Mercy uttered a moan and, swaying, 
would have fallen had not her lover caught 
her in his steady arms. He bent low ane 
saw that her eyes were filmed. “Merceces! 
he cried. “What is it?” . 

For a little while she lay close to his heart, 
very quietly. Then she lifted her eyes to his, 
now clear and no longer unfathomable. 
“Now the dream has all come true,” she 
whispered. “I remember now. It was his 
sacrifice and is his blessing. Take it; \t 's 
yours and I am yours.” 


“But, Mercedes, I don’t understand. You | 
are so strange.” But he did not relas his 
Mercy pointed happily to the cane. “ 
will soon,” she breathed, and lifted up her 
face to his. 
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For the picnic basket 


You can always answer the call of the road if 
there’s some of this fine-flavored ham in the 
house. And during the summer months, when 
impromptu picnics and outdoor feasts are the 
delight of every_fun-loving family, it’s wise to get 
a whole Swift’s Premium Ham. 


It’s true economy, for there’s no waste. And it’s 
such a convenience in hot weather. Your meat 
problem is solved as long as there is a bit of 
ham left. 


For delicious meals can be built around the baked 
butt, the boiled shank, or the broiled or fried 


center slices; and cold ham, tender and tasty, is 
just exactly what everyone wants for the picnic 
or the “‘pick-up”’ Sunday-night supper. And the 
small pieces make such delightful croquettes and 
sandwiches—you’ll find myriads of uses for them. 


Keep Swift’s Premium Ham on hand—it’s the 
kind with the especially mild, sweet flavor. And 
there’s no need to parboil it. The cure is so care- 
ful and the texture so fine that parboiling only 
detracts from its perfection. 


Save yourself all that trouble and enjoy this 
finer-flavored ham. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Premium 
Ham 


Look for this blue tag when you buy a 
whole ham or when you buy a slice 
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VERY member of the family, adults, 
children, babies —even family pets — 
will be benefited by it. MILTON is 

just “MILTON”. No other word describes 
it, because MILTON differs from anything 
ever before known. It is a clear, water-white 
fluid, put up in a brown bottle with a rubber 
cork. It has a slight antiseptic odor, which 
vanishes quickly when MILTON is used. 


MILTON is an English war-time discovery. 
When its makers advertised that it“Does101 
Things”, the English public smiled, tried it— 
and woke up! They found that the claims 
made for it were true —that MILTON does do 
scores of things ; that it really helps cuts and 
abrasions heal promptly; that it is remark- 
ably efficient as a gargle, mouthwash and 
nasal spray; that it is wonderfully soothing 
for insect bites or stings, and tired feet; 
that it destroys bad smells, leaving no odor 


MILTON is just “MILTON” 


ONE product, replacing many, with a “hundred- 
and-one” family and household uses. You may 


have dreamed of such a preparation. Now, in 


MILTON, it is here. 


MILTON is unlike anything ever before known. 
It is just “MILTON”. TRY IT—for any one of 
the uses mentioned in this advertisement. 
2 sizes—50c and $1.00 
Each makes Gallons 
Booklet with each bottle 


Thousands of druggists and grocers in the United States already 
sell MILTON. If your dealer has not yet received it, he can get it 
for you. Or write us direct and we will see that you are supplied. 


ALEX D (SHAW) & CO 


New York 
General Sales Agents for the United States 


behind; removes stains from white linen 
and cotton (even the flimsiest), without the 
slightest injury to the fabric; that it is effica- 
cious in cleaning tiles, paint, woodwork, and 


equally valuable for dozensof other purposes. 


MILTON is one of the most powerful agents 
known to science for the destruction of 
disease germs—yet is harmless to human 
and animal life. It is non-poisonous; it can- 
not take fire or explode; it will not burn or 
corrode the skin. The bottle can be left about 
without danger to children or family pets. 


Milton achieved an enormous success in 
England as soon as the people realized that 
it is a preparation marvelously effective for 
a hundred and one different purposes, and 
at the same time perfectly safe to have about. 
Today there is hardly a home throughout all 
England without its MILTON. 
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THE WORLD LIVE 


and not realize that her time and her energy 
belong, not to an artificial round of social 
conventions, but to herself and her husband 
and her family and the world, the real world. 
From the point of view of health alone, it 
would be most difficult to try to carry on a 
round of social obligations while trying to do 
anyihing else. Take the mere matter of 
staying up late continually. You cannot do 
it and have much energy left for either work 
or fun the next day. 

Those who feel that a “society” matron’s 
clothes and jewels are at once her chief assets 
and her chief responsibilities again will be 
disappointed in me. Whatever the “tyranny 
of clothes’? may be, I do not know it. I 
heard someone speak once as if “rich 
women” wore a dress once, perhaps twice, 
and then discarded it. I have never seen 
such a woman in my life. Of course, if she 
did do that you can understand what the 
“tyranny of clothes” would be, for she would 
have to be getting new ones every few days. 


DO not think clothes take much time. 

Why should they? And I donot like dowdy 
clothes, either. In fact, I like to have them 
distinctly good-looking. I have not bought 
any new ones for months. When I do buy 
them, it is not the time-taking process that 
some people suppose. The dress I am wear- 
ing most frequently at present I bought 
ready made. Of course it would be possible 
to fuss a lot over every new dress you get. 
But that is a dreadful bore, and with modern 
methods I do not see what there is to be 
gained by it. I do not go to dressmakers 
that require more than one fitting; that is 
enough for any dress. 

Not long ago an agent from one of the 

rummage sales so popular in these days came 
to see me. They were collecting old clothes 
from society women for some charitable pur- 
pose, she said, and they wanted mine. I had 
none to give them. My wardrobe as at 
resent constituted is not something that 
is to be carefully guarded and nourished 
along all the time, with daily attention. I 
have five or six evening dresses and four or 
five day or street dresses, and then the 
clothes that I wear in the country. Quite 
enough, but certainly not enough to be on 
my mind. I have lately heard people say 
that they were paying from two hundred 
dollars to four hundred dollars for a single 
dress. Nothing like that has happened to me 
yet, and I do not intend that it shall, al- 
though I have never made a point of buying 
particularly cheap clothes. 

As for jewels—if they ever were the badge 
of wealth and social standing, the thing 
above all others that a “society woman” 
must have—then I fear they have lost caste 
tremendously in this generation. So far as 
I can see “society”? women do not yearn for 
jewels, and they certainly do not expend 
small—or large—fortunes for them. They 
wear few, and they have few. The society 
woman of this generation, as a general rule, 
attaches about as little importance to the 
possession of jewels as a conventional part 
of her equipment as she does to a conven- 
tional round of social obligations. She likes 
to shine by other lights. 


ERHAPS the true “society lady” of an 
older generation would point out that, 
even if young matrons of to-day are going 
to take clothes and jewels lightly, they can- 
not he so cavalier about their houses and 
their housekeeping. I admit that a_ big 
ous in these days is a grave responsibility, 
and the house which my husband inherited 
and in which we live when we are in the city, 
is, without doubt, a very big one. But in 
the real running of that house the honors 
must go to Thomas—Thomas Hade—who 
Was with us for years, was in fact with my 
husband’s grandmother, Mrs. William Astor, 
who depended on him just as I have; more, 
perhups, for she was a leader of a different 
social tradition. I think Thomas really pre- 
erred it to the social ideal of our day. He 
liked having more parties than we now have, 
and he was my idea of the perfect executive, 
He died suddenly a very few months ago, and 
my husband and I lost a friend. I should 
'ke to give a detailed story of my efficient 
ousekeeping, but I could not safely do so 
as long as so many people know of Thomas’ 
Perfect work. One word to Thomas was al- 
Ways sufficient. The largest or most difficult 
Inner or luncheon was taken care of after I 
ad said: “Thomas, we are to have a party 
hursday night. There will be about two 
hundred people.”” Thomas did the rest; he 
Was not only wonderful himself, but he also 
trained others to be. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


With Thomas at hand, what hope had 
I of acquiring any reputation as a house- 
keeper? I do, however, make the humble 
statement that I think I can keep house. I 
had some chance to find out in France, for 
feeding five thousand men every day is 
really a housekeeping proposition. That I 
truly love housekeeping at all times I have 
not said and I never shall say. I do not be- 
lieve it is just to require that pledge auto- 
matically from every married woman. 


NUMBER of the housemaids have also 
been with us for a long time. With the 
housekeeper, butler, maids, cook, kitchen 
help and laundress, there are about twenty 
servants in all, with clearly defined duties. 
With us, as with others, of course, the wages 
paid have changed greatly in recent years, 
since the whole matter of domestic work has 
been put upon a more general industrial basis. 
One interesting thing has been the need of 
periodically raising the wages of our older 
workers quite without any request or de- 
mand from them. Naturally when the new- 
comers ask pay on a very different scale, it 
is necessary to make the pay of the older 
workers accord with it. Of course not all 
our people have been with us for years. 
Like most of the rest of the world, if the 
cartoons and joke columns are to be believed, 
we have not discovered any recipe for keep- 
ing cooks forever. 

Our house is very frequently in use for 
purposes and movements with which my 
husband and I may possibly have no connec- 
tion whatever. Organizations of various 
kinds sometimes use it for special meetings— 
the Consumers’ League and similar organiza- 
tions. In the mornings the Junior League 
uses it for practice for the various entertain- 
ments and pageants which it gives in order 
to raise funds for its various social objects. 
On perhaps a half dozen occasions I have 
had large dinners here in order to help get 
over some public or civic idea or movement— 
a group of engineers and others interested 
in neighborhood housing, a group of native 
and foreign-born Americanization” work- 
ers, and so on. 


toe there is the morning’s mail. I can 
hardly imagine how the “‘society lady” 
of earlier days would have met the dilemma, 
if she had had to deal with a typical batch 
of the mail that comes to me regularly each 
morning. Some of it is very unimportant, 
even unworthy of notice. But I know of no 
way of subletting entirely the task of sifting 
out what must be considered and decided at 
once, what must be held over for decision at 
a later time, and what may be ignored alto- 
gether. I have a secretary, but my morn- 
ing’s mail takes, roughly speaking, two hours 
of my time every day to attend to. A host of 
communications from committees of all 
kinds, some just beginning, some renewing 
their existence, some launching a new enter- 
tainment or project, and many making 
“‘drives’’; requests for the use of my name 
in this or that project; invitations; requests 
for appointments; personal letters from 
friends; important requests requiring an- 
swers by telephone, and so on, and so on. 
Attending to it cannot be long deferred or 
there is likely to be hopeless confusion, and 
sometimes serious error. 

Aside from the mail, I have no heavy 
clerical responsibilities and there are not 
many other “fixed charges” upon my day’s 
routine. A few minutes with the efficient 
housekeeper, trained by Thomas, disposes 
of housekeeping affairs. I have sometimes 
been asked whether I handle my own finan- 
cial affairs, meaning, I suppose, whether 
I am one of those modern women who invest 
their own money and in general handle all 
their financial affairs. I am not. All this 
is done at my husband’s office. Of course 
I handle my personal account and the con- 
tributions and dispositions I make of my 
income. But I have no ambition whatever 
to handle my financial affairs in detail. It 
would take a great deal of time, and I do not 
see what the advantage would be. It would 
simply, as a matter of time, keep me from 
doing many things which I want to do and 
which I need to do; and I should probably 
be doing very poorly what the office does 
very well. 

In this talking of work or necessary 
routine, I do not mean to give an impression 
that my life is nearly all work or that every 
day is full of ordered activities. There is 
plenty of play. And foremost in it I place 
the hours I spend informally with my friends. 
Aside from that, my great dissipation is the 
theater, to which I go on an average of about 


two evenings a week. I love a good play. 
As for reading, it is difficult to get bare 
time for it. I always read on the train, and 
since I go up to Rhinebeck for every week- 
end, that is something. But aside from that 
and the reading I do in connection with the 
rn I have spoken of, there is little time 
or it. 

As to how I keep in touch with the things 
that are going on in the world of affairs— 
in politics, government and. finance—I sup- 
pose I do that about in the same way that 
everyone else does. From week to week I 
hear much of current happenings in connec- 
tion with my work in economics and social 
science. But my chief way of keeping in 
touch with the things I do not touch very di- 
rectly is in talking with my husband. I notice 
the difference very much when he is away. 


HAVE not yet touched in any detail upon 

the place where I spend at least half my 
time and love utterly, Rhinebeck, our place 
in the country, on the Hudson about two 
hours by rail north of New York City. As 
I have already said, I go there for every 
week-end while we are living in the city, and 
I am sure to be there continuously during 
April, May and June, and in October and 
November. 

During most of July and August I am at 
Newport, at Beechwood, also inherited by 
my husband. There I play pretty con- 
tinually. Some people think of Newport 
as a place where one is on a continuous dress 
parade, and where one even wears tiaras in 
bathing. It has not been that way for my 
husband and me. We do go to a good many 
parties at night, and I play golf and tennis 
every day. Golf was the only diversion I 
had in France, and my chief means of keep- 
ing fit there. I used to play on the links just 
outside Bordeaux. But I do not qualify for 
one of the great Newport amusements, play- 
ing bridge. I should probably play if I could 
play it well. But I know I should play it 
exactly as most people play Old Maid, so 
I think it safer not to attempt it. Every 
evening at Newport, when the bridge session 
is on, from about five o’clock to half past 
seven or eight o’clock, I go with some others 
of the younger group to play ground hockey. 

Rhinebeck, however, is our real home. I 
love the country and everything that goes 
with it. I love golf and tennis, and I am 
always perfectly happy out-of-doors. That 
is living tome. Animals? Of course. There 
are a number of dogs, but my own cherished 
possession is an Airedale, Tee-Dee, named 
after a friend of mine whose initials are T. D. 
I never take any of the dogs to town. I 
know how I should feel if I were a dog and 
anybody put me on a leash and brought me 
to town. 

I do not ride horseback now, although I 
used to. I didn’t get used to horses natu- 
rally. My acquaintance with them began 
withskittish ponies, broughtaround promptly 
at eleven each morning for me to ride as a 
necessary part of the day’s routine. I 
trembled until the riding hour was over 
every day. And as a general result of this 
method of learning about horses, I still do 
not care for riding in spite of my love for 
animals. 


F I NEEDED an anchor to hold me at 

Rhinebeck, I should have one in my farm. 
A year ago my husband turned it over to me, 
so the direction and control of it—a two- 
thousand-acre farm—is now in my hands. I 
wish I could say that I am a learned and 
scientific farmer, but I cannot. We have a 
very good superintendent who has been there 
for some years, and I am gradually learning 
the farm’s inner workings. Naturally, when 
matters are continually referred to me for 
decision, I acquire an increasing understand- 
ing of the whole complex business of farming. 

We have, for instance, just been building 
a new chicken house and a new dairy. Fol- 
lowing the operation in this practical way 
has, I think, taught me more about the way 
those things should be done than I could pos- 
sibly have got from many books in the same 
time. We raise almost everything—corn, 
wheat, other grain, and apples especially. 
We have a vegetable garden, but the produce 
of this is not marketed, as the other products 
are. Milk is also sold, and next year the eggs 
are to be. Last year at the county fair we 
entered everything from cows to pumpkins. 
I cannot help boasting—this being my first 
year as a farmer—that we took twenty firsts 
and seventeen seconds for cows, flowers, 
apples, and a variety of other things. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 106 
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when your hair gets dull and life- 
less, brush it regularly with a 
Hughes “Ideal” Hair Brush. See 
how glossy and soft it gets — how 
easily the tangles come out! Care- 
ful brushing with an “Ideal” also 
takes out all dust and dandruff, and 
makes your scalp glow with health. 


A Hughes “‘Ideal”—not made of 
wire but of fine boar bristles set ina 
soft rubber cushion—should be on 
your dressing table if you would 
keep your hair at its best. 


For your protection the genuine 
has ““Hughes Ideal” stamped on 
the handle. 


Sold by Drug and 
Department Stores 
everywhere. 


Henry L. Hughes 
Co., Inc. 


114 East 16th Street, 
New York. 
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Out for the after- 
noon. Dinner—hot, 
delicious—ready to 
serve on her return 


Look for this triple 
seal top. It has the 
famous Water Seal 
heat-lock—exclusive 


FREE BOOK 


Send for this inter- 
esting fireless cook- 
ing demonstration, 
“Delicious Fireless 
Cooked Dishes,” 
with colored photo- 
graphs and valu- 
able recipes of fire- 
less cooked foods. 
Address Dept. 9. 


Ideal Model 
Solid oak, cabinet-built case, specially vulcanized 


T us 
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Fell Love 


with a girl who could cook 


Before he married, he ate many dreadful meals at the 
homes of his newly married friends. He knew how 
exceptionally lucky he was to have a wife who could 
prepare a dinner he was proud to have his friends 
share—tender, juicy meats; deliciously cooked vege- 
tables; tempting, brown, crisp pies and puddings. 


He knew his wife could cook; but didn’t know how 
large a part in her cooking her To/edo Fireless Cook- 
stove played. She wasn’t a “‘born” cook at all. She 
cooked by rule; heated the soapstone radiators to 
the degree called for in the cooking timetables; put 
the unheated foods in the To/edo—and bothered no 
more about them till meal time. There was no guess 
work about it, no testing to see if things were done, 
no watching to keep foods from burning. The locked- 
in heat cooked thoroughly without overcooking, 
kept all the goodness in the food, let no delicious 
flavor escape. Failure was out of the question, meals 
uniformly excellent. No ordinary fireless cookers 
could make meal-getting so simple, failure so impos- 
sible. Only 7 o/edos with theirunusual heatconserva- 
tion can dosucha wide range of cooking— baking and 
roasting, boiling and stewing, and do it so perfectly. 


The Triple Seal Top locks the heat in 


The triple seal top, with its patented Water Seal groove 
which acts asa final barrier against heat leakage around the 
cover, enables the cookstove to cook faster, to cook more 
thoroughly and to keep foods hot longer than is otherwise 
possible. The patented Automatic Pressure Regulator, to 
release surplus steam, permits perfect baking and brown- 
ing. The extra heavy insulation helps in the heat retention, 
and the seamless aluminum lining is five times the usual 
thickness and durability. There is a store in your town that 
will be glad to show the To/edo Fireless Cookstoves to you. 


Domestic Science Model 
Steel cabinet, with handsome enamel finish 


The Toledo Cooker Co. 


THE WORLD I LIVE. IN 
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Our church is at Rhinebeck—the little 
Episcopalian church—and since I am there 
pretty regularly every Sunday, I am in touch 
with the Rhinebeck life even in that part of 
the year when I go only for the week-ends. 
I am particularly interested in the deacon- 
ess’ work in social visiting and in the 
village district nurse. Every time I go to 
Rhinebeck I go to Holiday Farm, a home for 
convalescent children which my husband 
built at Rhinebeck village some years ago as 
a memorial to his father, John Jacob Astor. 
It accommodates fifty children and is open 
all the year round. 

One enterprise in the village in which I 
have a very particular interest, although 
I did not originate and do not direct it, is at 
present under the supervision of a friend of 
mine. It is a Women’s Exchange. There is 
not, I know, anything new in that, but there 
is possibly something new in this rural appli- 
cation of it. It is open to the women in 
Rhinebeck and adjacent villages. It started 
with just a few orders and a few workers. 
Now there is a regular shop with 218 con- 
signers. And the most important thing is 
that the shop now pays for itself. The women 
in Rhinebeck and surrounding villages make 
the things, and the shop takes ten per cent 
for selling them. It has become a really suc- 
cessful neighborhood movement, or indeed a 
kind of codperative industry. 


THINK it succeeded because it is based 

upon a real need and a real interest. The 
women—the consigners—love it because it 
gives them a definite way of supplementing 
their incomes or of earning pin money. The 
women who started it love it because it 
turned into both a practical success and a 
genuine community movement, as any enter- 
prise involving so many people could not 
help being. Even though it is now self- 
supporting and there is a paid supervisor, a 
town girl, there all the time, the women who 
started it still keep a real interest in it. For 
instance, whenever my friend who is at the 
head of it is in the country she spends several 
hours a day at the shop. 

One of the reasons for its success—aside 
from the fact that it was needed—is that the 
women who started it knew the kinds of 
things that would sell well, and saw to it 
that these were made, and not a lot of useless 
articles for which there was no demand. 
The .consigners make things like wrappers, 
tea gowns, tea cloths, breakfast napkins, 
babies’ clothes—in short, things the people 
around want. I myself have a Jersey suit 
which was made there for me, and for which 
I paid fifty dollars. It may not look like 
Paris, but it is entirely satisfactory. 

In the back part of the shop they operate 
a kind of continuous rummage sale. I have 
found out there how psychologically inter- 
esting a rummage sale is. Apparently noth- 
ing is so audaciously ugly but that somebody 
will buy it. One woman will consign to the 
rummage sale what she regards as a dreary 
wedding gift or some outlandish bric-a-brac, 
and another woman will seize upon it and 


pay for it and walk off with it as if she had 
found a buried treasure. A rummage sale 
certainly enlarges your vision as to what is 
useful and beautiful in this world. I suppose 
it is good discipline for all of us to be shown 
how arbitrary and individual the thing we 
call “‘taste”’ is. 


OMETIMES I have been asked whether 
I think the difference between “so. 


ciety women” of this and of older generations | 


is largely due to new ways of bringing up rich 
girls and débutantes. I think that the cliange 
in the ways of educating rich girls, if there js 
a change, is itself rather a result than a cause, 
It is a different point of view all around. | 


have been asked whether I have any theories | 


about débutantes. I have not. In fact, | 


know very little about them. It has been | 


eight or ten years since I was one. Not 
knowing them at present, I am not an 
authority as to whether the colorful stories 
about the things unchaperoned débutantes 
do have any basis in truth, but I am inclined 
to think they have little. Débutantes 
seemed to be sufficiently chaperoned in my 
day, and if they are not now, I do not knowit. 

I am very sure that not every young so- 
ciety girl smokes. I think few of them do. 
I have some convictions, or at least some 
preferences, on that. I dislike very much to 
see a young girl smoking, although I have 
no convictions against a grown woman smok- 
ing, if she wants to. I don’t happen to care 
about it myself. I hate to see a woman of 
any age drinking. 

In New York the débutantes and young 
society girls and women have had for years 
an association, the general object of which is 
to bring the girls into touch with real life 
and give them some fundamental under- 
standing of it—in case they have not got it 
already. It is called the Junior League. 
During the war, naturally, it did a good deal 
of war work. In other times it has certain 


definite objects for which it raises money and | 


to which some of its members also give a 
certain amount of work. They are inter- 


ested, for instance, in rest rooms for girls, | 
the city system of maternity centers, which | 


give instruction to expectant mothers, and 
so on. 


and pageants. 


Last winter the League showed great ac- | 
tivity. It has adopted a new policy—pro- | 


visional membership. That is, members 
cannot be elected to the League unless they 
engage to do something for their own infor- 
mation and training. There are to be no 
drones. What they do can be one of a 
number of things; it can be a course at 
college, or a definite obligation in some 
piece of work; but it has to be something— 
something touching the real world. 


The League raises a considerable | 
amount of money through entertainments | 


I think that is what all of us, rich or poor, | 


want, a chance at the real world—not an 
artificial one we create for ourselves—a 
chance to be a part of it, a chance to learn 
from it, and a chance to be of use in our 
degree. 


THE MORETON MYSTERY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29) 


And that was all. She turned in the same 
swift way, walked by them all to the door, 
opened it and closed it behind her with deci- 
sion. Mrs. Moreton looked after her; they 
all looked after her. 

Then Mrs. Moreton turned on the remain- 
ing three. “‘ You, Sarah, and your sons, shall 
not get your hundred thousand which he 
gave you without a single word to me! And 
you, Driscoll Moreton, won’t have your 
debts paid by me. Nor you your rake-off, 
Mr. Parker. In less than an hour I’ll get the 
best legal talent in New York to protect me 
from your machinations.” And she also 
swept by them and left the room. She was 
aflame, but it was a purposeful rage; she 
showed no signs of hysteria. 


F THE three who remained, Parker ap- 

peared to be the only one possessing 
presence of mind. He had already lifted the 
telephone and was calling a number. 

“Go after her, go at once and let her rage 
at you,” he said to Mrs. Burnside across the 
telephone. ‘There’s no telling what mad 
thing she may do unless there’s someone for 
her to expend herself upon. If you can divert 
her from the telephone, you may save her and 
all of us from the biggest scandal New York’s 


known for many a day. I’m calling up Doc- 
tor Levene; he’ll be able to handle her, if 
anyone can’”’; and his sharp, quick conver 


sation with Doctor Levene followed. 


“TEVENE, this is Parker. You're needed 
out here—Moreton House. . . . Yes; 

Mrs. Moreton. Now listen! She s 
wildly upset over—affairs. As soon as [ ring 
off call her up. Don’t let her talk—under- 
stand?—nor gather that I’ve called you, but 
as soon as you hear her voice you’ll know she 
needs attention, and you tell her ,oure 
coming out directly—get a machine if neces- 
sary. . . . Yes, yes, she’s on the point of 
doing something—regrettable. Come an 
advise her—you’re the one person who can 
do it. . I’m off now; get her!” 

Mrs. Burnside had gone and Drisco!! was 
calmer, but still very white ‘Can he stop 
her?” he asked. 

“Tf anyone can.” 

“Will he do it?” ; 

Parker was consulting his watch and his 
manner was hurried. ‘He'll try; you d 
think so if you’d heard his voice. I knew 
he’d not be aching to figure as a star witness 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 108 
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With Osi mp lex [ro 


You Can Sit Down and Do Your Largest Summer Ironing A 


Rapidly — Beautifully — Economically 
fs 


, With a Simplex Ironer in your home—the reliable, pioneer ironing-machine 
' —you can have any amount of fresh linens and clothes! Warm weather 
demands are easily met without worry, disappointments or additional expense. 


The Simplex irons for the whole family and is always ready for instant service. 
Asyou sit down before its very simple, automatic feed-board, the pieces roll through 
so rapidly that the ironing for a large family is actually finished in an hour—ata 
i cost of only a few cents! Not only the flat work but all plain wearing apparel, 
curtains, doilies, even gentlemen’s soft shirts and collars, are perfectly ironed. 


Remarkable saving in fuel, help and laundry bills is effected! Already 
250,000 enthusiastic users enjoy the advantages of the Simplex, and preserve 
their health and happiness. It lasts a lifetime. Operated by electricity, heated 
by gas, gasoline or electricity. 


| Sold on Easy Payments. Write for our booklet—which illustrates and 
explains this fascinating appliance. ane 


|. AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE Company, 503-168 N. Micuican Ave., CHICAGO 


Eastern Sales Office: Pacific Coast Office: 
70 W. 45th Street, New York 431 Sutter Street, San Francisco 
Factories at Algonquin, IIl. 


We also make Ironing Machines and Laundry Equipment for laundries, hotels, institutions and factories 


IMPLEX JRONER 


It is a mark of intelligent housekeeping to possess a Simplex Ironer 
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This Astounding 
New Invention 


Washes and dries carpets right on the floor 


Hamilton Beach 
Carpet Washer 


ELOW is a picture of a rug being 
washed! not merely being sur- 
face cleaned, or beaten and 

swept, as by a vacuum sweeper— 
but being actually and thoroughly 
WASHED. 


The transformation thus made is 
we startling and highly convincing. In 
er front of the Carpet Washer, as you see 

i it, is a deadened monotony of lack of 
color, a spiritless drab. Shoe-contact 
has stained the rug with street smut 
and grease; settling dust has dirtied 
and permeated it. 


rose, all are made fair and taintless. It 
is remarkable—delightful—beautiful ! 


No present carpet cleaning establish- 
ment can clean your rugs like this. 
True, they wash rugs, but for two 
weeks your rooms are made unsightly 
and cheerless while they have your car- 
pets. But now—all this discomfort !— 
and the greater part of the expense of 
this proceeding is entirely unnecessary. 


Because the Hamilton Beach Carpet 
Washer washes rugs and dries them 
right on the floor. With an action just 
like the human hand, twosponge-rubber 
brushes, rotated electrically 500 times 
a minute, scrub the H-B compound 
deep down into the fibres of the rug. 
The mud and dirt and grime are in- 
stantly dissolved, and suctioned back 
into the receiver-pan. And in twenty 
minutes the immaculate rugs are ready 
for immediate service. 


But, behind the Washer—as it moves 
forward, see how all the original rich 
color and exquisite design is being 
brought out! The charming color 
scheme that first delighted, reappears 
with refreshened vigor. Gorgeous col- 
ors spring to life with an irresistible 
newness. Bright yellow, rich blue, soft 


An Inspiring Book FREE 


‘‘How to Have a Big Paying Business 
of Your Own’’ 


We have just published an inspiring little 
book that every wife will want her husband 
to see; that every mother will want her 
grown son to have. 


It definitely and practically tells how to 
start on the road to financial independence, 
how easy it is to build a big permanent busi- 
ness, how the Hamitron Beacu Carper 
WasHE_ER earns better than $6.00 an hour, 
by cleaning a 9 x 12 rug in only thirty 
minutes. 


The book is well-written, crammed with 
fact and help for the man who is thinking 
ahead. Check coupon below, now; get 
proof of the profit in this quick, easy, big- 
money-maker. 


HAMILTON BEACH CARPET WASHER Co. 
114 Liberty Street, New York City 


Hamilton Beach Carpet Washer Co. 
114 Liberty Street, New York City 


© hotel, washed. 0 Send me a copy of your free book. 


complete information 
° Write your name and address in the margin below. 


1 want to have the carpets in my C) home, O) club, 


THE MORETON MYSTERY 
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in any case of Mrs. Moreton’s. I fancy, 
though, she’ll throw him over and go her 
own way. I want to get back to town. Take 
this envelope and give it to Miss Allen. 
Find her and give it to her. Have a talk with 
her; it won’t do-any harm.” 

Driscoll shrank. “I can’t thrust myself on 
her after—what’s happened. You ought to 
talk to her; tell her what you told me yes- 
terday, that you mean to stand by her.” 

Parker’s reluctance was decided. “I can’t 
do it. You’re a Moreton; it devolves on 
you. Tell her that I’ve gone to look after her 
interests. If she needs me she must call me, 
and if I have anything to report I’ll call her. 
Go and do what I tell you; if I can’t stop 
this thing one way, I’ll try another.” 

“You think Aunt Lilian will go ahead re- 
gardless?”’ Driscoll asked anxiously.““My two 
hundred thousand don’t matter; she may 
have them, if she’ll only let Nixie alone.” 

“T think she will go ahead, and I think 
Miss Allen will fight to the last ditch. It’s 
not merely money with either of them, Dris- 
coll; it’s woman against woman. You go 
now; then hunt me up in town.” 


XXIV 


HE will had been read in the library, and 

when Driscoll started to find Nixie he 
encountered Burke, who was moving rest- 
lessly about the front hall. He must have 
seen Nixie when she left the library, and he 
must also have seen Mrs. Moreton’s rush 
through the hall and up the stairs. 

Burke was trembling; he looked pitifully 
old and anxious. “I want Nixie; where’s she 
gone?” Driscoll demanded. 

“Mr. Driscoll, sir, is it true Mr. Moreton 
has left a fortune to Miss Allen, sir?” Burke 
asked hurriedly. 

Driscoll glared at him. ‘‘ You overheard?” 

“T couldn’t help hearing Mrs. Moreton, 
sir. It was terrible.” 

“Yes, it’s true enough, and there’s the 
deuce to pay.” 

Burke lifted his shaking hands in a gesture 
of despair. ‘I’ve been afraid of it, sir. Mr. 
Parker should have advised Mr. Moreton 
against it; he should, indeed. But he didn’t 
understand, of course. Now is there nothing 
Mr. Parker can do, sir? If only Mrs. More- 
ton can be kept from acting at once.” 

for Nixie all right, Burke,”’ Dris- 
coll said more kindly. “Just stick to that; 
she’ll need you. Aunt Lilian’s gone jealous 
mad, I think; we’ll simply have to do the 
best we can. Where did Nixie go?” 

“To her room, I think, sir. Mr. Driscoll, 

asir, if Doctor Levene could talk to Mrs. 
Moreton that would be best.” 

“Parker telephoned him,” Driscoll an- 
swered. “‘Parker’s in the library. Go in and 
talk to him, Burke; I must see Nixie.” 

But as Driscoll went up the stairs and 
looked back he saw that Burke had not gone 
into the library; he was still limping about 
the hall. “‘What’s he holding off from Parker 
for?’ was Driscoll’s mental comment. 

To Driscoll’s surprise it was the new foot- 
man who, in answer to his knock, opened 
Nixie’s door. And to his still greater sur- 
prise he saw that Nixie was preparing to go 
out. When Driscoll stood in the open door 
she was arranging her hair hastily. 


= OU, Driscoll? Come in,” she said com- 

posedly, and to the footman: “That’s 
all, Sanderson; just see that Murray has the 
car ready.” Then she turned and faced Dris- 
coll, her head high, hereyes steady. ‘‘ Well?” 

Driscoll had lost his pallor; under Nixie’s 
cold eyes he grew crimson. “It was Parker 
sent me, Nixie; he wanted me to give you 
this,” and he held out the envelope. 

She frowned in a puzzled way; then her 
look cleared. ‘‘Oh, I remember. Thank 
you.” Her manner was a dismissal. 

“He told me to tell you that he had gone 
to look after your interests, and that if you 
needed him you must call him, and if he had 
anything to report he would call you. He’s 
going back to town.” 

Nixie had put the envelope in her hand 
bag and now she turned to the glass and 
took up her hat. ‘‘ Thank you,” she repeated. 

But Driscoll did not leave. That granite- 
hard look of hers was better understood by 
him than by Parker. “I’m sorry, Nixie,” he 
said abruptly. 

“Tt couldn’t be helped,” she said. “I’m 
going to town, and I don’t want to talk.” 

“Parker has telephoned to Levene; maybe 
he can do something with Aunt Lilian,” 
Driscoll said. 

Nixie turned to him, her brows lowered. 
“He’s coming out?” 

“ne quickly as he can get here, Parker 
said.” 


She stood for a moment, looking at Dris- 
coll in her odd opaque way, as of one think- 
ing intently and not seeing. Then she turned 
and rang the bell. In an absent way she re- 
moved her hat and sat down. “TI’ll wait— 
then,” she said slowly. She looked u» at 
Driscoll’s flushed embarrassment. “\Vait 
until I’ve told Sanderson about the car; 
then you can say whatever you came to say; 
I’m not in a hurry now.” 

Driscoll adjusted his length to one o/ her 
small chairs and waited until she had given 
the footman her orders. “I’ve decided nit to 
go into town, Sanderson. Tell Murray I'll 


not want the car. And tell Burke, Doctor | 


Levene is coming out; he will probably get 
here in an hour and his room must be re:dy, 
for he may stay the night.” . 

She spoke quite like the mistress of More- 
ton House and there was an excessive re- 


spect in the footman’s answer: “Yes, niiss; 


is there anything else, miss?” 

““No—o,” she said slowly. “Yes, there is, 
Sanderson; tell Murray that the things he 
wanted for the car have come—the boits.” 

“Yes, Miss Allen,” and he backed out. 

“You are already taking charge, Nixie,” 
Driscoll remarked. 

“Yes,” she returned briefly. 

“Do you think that’s wise?” he asked 
anxiously. “It'll put Aunt Lilian in a still 
bigger rage.” 

Nixie’s lips tightened. ‘Very likely. I’m 
doing what he meant me to do; she doesn’t 
matter.” 

“But she does matter, Nixie; she matters 
terribly. We know what a torment she made 
of life for him; but if she does what she’s 


threatened, the public will side with her; it | 


always does; she is the wife and you the: 
interloper. That’s the view everyone will 
take. She can simply ruin you.” 

“What would you advise me to do?” 
Nixie asked quietly. 

‘‘Compromise with her.” 

“Ts that Mr. Parker’s advice?” 


* O, I DON’T know what he will advise; | 


he seemed to think that you’d fight in 
spite of everything. It’s my advice, though. 
I was thinking on my way up here to you that 
it would be a deal better for you to take 
a competence and keep your name clean. 
Nixie, she’d smudge you all over with dirt. 
You don’t realize what it would be like.” 

“T think I do,” she said icily, ‘‘and also 
your reason for urging me. Where there's 
doubt there’s fear.” 

He caught his breath as from a blow. 
“Nixie! Won’t you ever forgive me? ‘That 
was months ago, and I was clean beside my- 
self with jealousy. I didn’t really believe it 
then, and ever since I’ve known I was all 
wrong. There’s no one on earth who has a 
bigger faith in you than I have.” 

She said nothing; simply looked at him 
out of cloudy eyes, her face hard set. 

Driscoll leaned toward her, hands out, his 
face passionate in appeal: “Nixie, you’ve 
got to believe me.” 

She looked away from his pleading eyes 
and her lip curled; there was a bit of dust 
on her skirt and she flicked it off. 

“You must believe me, Nixie,’ Driscoll 
repeated desperately. He came and knelt 
beside her, and when she shrank sharply 
from his nearness he exclaimed: ‘No, no, 
I won’t touch you. I only want you to look 
at me and listen to me. Nixie, I love you 
and I believe in you. If I didn’t adore you, 
if you weren’t just straight and fine in my 
estimation, do you suppose for a moment 
that I’d be here on my knees to you now? 
Afraid for you! Of course I’m afraid for you. 
Ilove youand I couldn’t endure—it—if 


Vv he lost his voice and stopped 
Nixie looked down at his ban«ged 
hand. “And what about last night?’ she 
asked. 


Driscoll looked at his hand because she | 


was looking at it; his eyes were still risty 
and his chest heaving. “Last—night?’’ he 
repeated vaguely. 

“You have a short memory.” 

For a moment his vague look held. ‘hen 
his eyes widened, and he stared at his hand 
until his face grew gray. He steadied ‘iim- 
self by the back of her chair and got t:: his 
feet. He stood for a time, quite silent, |0k- 
ing straight ahead at nothing. ‘“So—It 
was—I ——” he muttered tonelessly. “I’ve 
thought possibly—but I couldn’t beiievé 
it of myself.” He looked like a man shock 
beyond belief, dazed and vague. 

Nixie rose from her chair. “Your sub- 
conscious self,’’ she said in the same even 
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way, “‘what’s been deep down in you all the 
time; that’s why I haven’t wanted to have 
anything to do with you.” 

Driscoll’s eyes returned from the distance 
and he looked at her in a curious stricken 
way. “Ishould think not,” he agreed. “But 
I didn’t know what I was doing; you really 
believe that, don’t you?” 

‘T’ve told you; it was the thing which was 
deep in you; it sprang up without your 
knowing it. It hurts me to think of it; 
I don’t want to talk of it; and I won’t talk 
of it.” 

“Of course,”’ he said humbly. His brows 
came together in his effort to think. “T’ll 
get the thing straightened out by and by, 
and then I'll know what’s best to do. But it 
won't help particularly in this affair of Aunt 
Lilian’s. What are you going to do, Nixie? 
Fight, as Parker said?” 

At his question her brows lifted and her 
eyes flamed. ‘Yes, fight—and in my own 
way. Do you suppose I would grant that 
she’s right by crawling to her feet and taking 
the bone she might throw at me? That’s not 
what he’d have me do! Driscoll, are you 
going to see Mr. Parker?” 

“Ves, I'll see him, of course. He’s got to 
tell me what to do.” 

“Then tell him what I’ve told you.” 

“Twill.” Helooked down like a man bowed 
by shame and distress. “It doesn’t matter 
about me; it’s you I’m thinking about. I’m 
sorry, Nixie. I know ‘sorry’ isn’t the word, 
but I don’t know how to put it just now, for 
my head won’t work. I'll have to see Parker; 
that’s the first thing to be done’’; and he 
turned to the door. There he paused and 
looked at her, a gaze that enveloped her; 
then he opened the door and went slowly out. 


XXV 


T WAS one o’clock before Parker was ready 

for bed. He had come to his up-town 
apartment at midnight, as he had decided 
suddenly to leave the hotel. 

Until the place cooled off it was useless to 
try to sleep, so Parker sat by the window. 
His windows faced south and east, an open 
view, for his apartment was on the twelfth 
floor and in an apartment house which 
crowned one of the slopes of Park Avenue. 

Parker smoked and glanced the place over, 
he thought of the tangle over which he had 
been straining all the gray matter he pos- 
sessed: how to extricate others—and him- 
self. He had returned from reading the will 
with a definite purpose: he must have it out 
with Jowett as soon as possible. Then, on 
his way into town, he had made a discovery 
which had led him to examine carefully his 
few belongings at the hotel and as a result he 
had meditated over a solitary dinner, con- 
scious meantime of another solitary diner 
in an alcove of the hotel dining room. 

He had decided then to move to his apart- 
ment, but quite openly, for he had had his 
bags sent on from the hotel and had tele- 
phoned to his housekeeper, a conversation 
anyone was at liberty to hear. He had made 
the necessary arrangements for the forward- 
ing of telephone messages and mail and the 
address to be given callers. And then he had 
started out in search of Jowett. 

Gut Jowett either could not or would 
not be found, and at midnight Parker had 
sought his apartment house. In the course 
o! his search he had tried to reach Doctor 
Levene; he had even called up Moreton 
House and had been told by Burke that 
Loctor Levene had left Moreton House at 
nine o’clock that evening. He had ventured 
one question: “Everything quiet, Burke?” 
aid there had been comfort in the answer: 
Mis. Moreton is resting, sir.” 


PARKER had come up to his apartment 
and he had tried again to get Doctor 


Levene at his office, his residence and his: 


club, The answer had been the same: “The 
Coctor has not been in all evening.” When 
he hung up the receiver, Parker wondered 
how long it would be before the shadowy 
"gure which had dogged all his movements 
that afternoon and evening would make its 
‘ay up the fire escape and probably into his 
bedroom, Very likely someone was already 
in hiding there. 

As he smoked, Parker had been listening 
as well as thinking. One of his dining-room 
Windows gave on the fire escape. He had 
€xpressed his defiance of the shadow by 
opening the window and leaving it open, but 
in all his coming and going he had kept an 
eye on it. He wondered about the lights and 
decided, with a sort of grim humor, that he 
would leave the light in the library burning; 
It would keep the shadow from possibly 
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stumbling over chairs and startling Parker 
out of the sleep he was determined to get. 

He rose then to go the rounds and had just 
switched off the hall light when his front 
door bell pealed. Parker promptly opened 
the door. 

Driscoll Moreton stood before him, white- 
faced and hollow-eyed. 

“Hello!” Parker said with an uncontrol- 
lable note of relief. ‘Come in.” 

Driscoll deposited his hat on the hall table 
and looked at the lighted rooms. ‘“‘Aren’t 
you alone?” 

“Tm not certain,’ Parker said rather 
grimly; “but I'll see whether we can have a 
room to ourselves for a time. Come into my 
bedroom.” 

Parker led the way in and, while Driscoll 
watched him, he locked the doors, looked 
under the bed and in the closets, and exam- 
ined the bathroom. ‘It’s all right,’’ he said. 

“So they’ve been on your track too,”’ Dris- 
coll said without surprise. 


” 


“7 WAS openly followed from Moreton 

House this afternoon,” Parker answered, 
“and I found, when I reached the hotel, that 
my things had been gone through. I was fool 
enough to leave in my bag at the hotel a 
rough draft of Moreton’s will, and it was 
gone. Thewillitself issafeenough. I had it 
in my breast pocket and as soon as I reached 
town I got it into a safety-deposit box, took 
a taxi and was double quick about it.” 

“They’re taking a lot of unnecessary 
trouble,” Driscoll said heavily. ‘Tl solve 
the mystery for them presently.” 

“What do you mean?” Parker asked. 

“T came to tell you, but first there’s some- 
thing else: I ran into Levene at the station, 
here in New York, I mean, and he told me 
that he’d tried his best with Aunt Lilian, 
but all he could persuade her to do was to 
hold off until to-day. He said he’d never 
seen her in such a state, perfectly white with 
rage and not a bit of hysteria.” Driscoll 
spoke even more dully and monotonously. 
“Levene said that Aunt Lilian is convinced 
now that the whole thing has been a plot, 
the will and Uncle Mathew’s death. And 
she accused Nixie; she thinks the chauffeur 
helped her. Levene said that, since talking 
with Aunt Lilian, he felt sure the only thing 
which could stop her would be to convince her 
that Nixie had no hand in the—murder.” 

When Driscoll began Parker had been 
about to seat himself. But he had paused 
and stood looking down at Driscoll with 
much the same expression he had worn when 
standing over Moreton’s body. He was both 
listening to and studying Driscoll, his low, 
monotonous voice, his air of physical and 
mental exhaustion which was curiously com- 
mingled with determination. 

When Driscoll concluded, Parkerremarked: 
“Oh, did he? And what did you say?” 


“ ALL I said was that I knew Nixie had no 

hand in it, and that I was glad Aunt 
Lilian was going to hold off till to-day. I 
didn’t tell himwhy, but heverylikely guessed; 
he looked at my arm as if he did.” 

“‘Guessed what?” 

“Why, that I meant to give myself up.” 

“Oh!” Parker said slowly. Then: ‘Was 
it Levene’s talk that suggested the idea?” 

“No. I decided after seeing Nixie.” 

“You mean when you took the money to 
her, after the will was read?” 

“Yes, she told me then.” 

“Told you what?” 

There was a touch of impatience in Dris- 
coll’s answer. ‘‘Why, that I did for Uncle 
Mathew. That’s the way I hurt my arm. I 
didn’t know what I was doing, of course; 
I was crazy drunk.” 

“ Nixie told you that!” A surge of color 
darkened Parker’s face. 

“Yes; she told me. She told me to tell 
you, too, that she meant to fight—in her 
own way.” 

Parker reached for a chair and sat down. 
“Well,” he said tonelessly, “this is some- 
thing quite—new.” He passed his hand 
bewilderedly across his face. 

“You see,” Driscoll continued, “whenever 
I was hard up I used to envy Uncle Mathew 
his money, and I was always pretty certain 
he’d leave me some. That may have been 
back in my mind; but the real cause was 
Nixie. She wouldn’t have anything to do 
with me, and I broke over once, about six 
months ago, and said a lot of things to Nixie 
which I didn’t really think. She insists that 
I did think them ‘deep down’ in me; but I 
know I didn’t. Still, jealousy’s a beastly 
thing, and I guess it was still in me. I mean 
it must have stuck in my mind, got into my 


THE MORETON MYSTERY 


subconscious self, as Nixie says. Then I’d 
read that book of Hoffman’s, and I must 
have remembered the bottle of poison I’d 
seen in the medicine cupboard that after- 
noon. It must have come about that way.” 

Parker had watched Driscoll’s face and 
had listened intently. “How much do you 


. actually remember of that night—after you 


went upstairs?” he asked. 

“Mighty little, I don’t remember any- 
thing after getting to the top of the stairs, 
except that some time or other I fell about. 
I’ve tried hard to remember more, but I 
can’t. Once or twice, when I thought of 
having read Hoffman’s book and thought of 
the bottie of poison in Uncle Mathew’s medi- 
cine chest, it came over me cold that possibly 
I did it, that I got my sprained wrist that 
way, but I simply couldn’t believe it of my- 
self—until Nixie told me.” 

“How did she know you did it?” 

*T didn’t ask her; I didn’t think to. She 
must have seen me leave the study, seen me 
make up the back way perhaps. Very likely 
the chauffeur saw me, too, and she made him 
clear out. If he cared for her she could make 
him do that. And she would, too, if she was 
determined to shield a Moreton. She told 
me she realized that I didn’t know what f 
was doing, and that she always remembered 
that I was a Moreton.” 


ARKER moved restlessly, as he asked: 
“What have you thought of doing?” 

“Why, I decided that I'd tell you first and 
then do whatever you thought would be best 
for Nixie. After what Levene said about 
Aunt Lilian, that clearing Nixie might make 
her see some sort of reason, I thought I’d tell 
you and then tell Aunt Lilian, do it before 
she gets her lawyers. Afterward I could go 
to the authorities.” 

Driscoll’s voice was getting weak and his 
face more gray, but there was one more ques- 
tion Parker felt he must ask: ‘You say 
Levene met you at the station?” 

“On the platform. He stopped me and 
told me what I’ve told you. It was then I 
noticed I was being shadowed, for I recog- 
nized one of the two fellows who were 
standing behind Levene and me while we 
talked. It was Darcross, a secret-service 
man. When Levene and I separated, Dar- 
cross followed Levene, and I knew the other 
fellow would follow me. I walked several 
blocks to make sure and found that I was 
followed, and that the fellow wasn’t being 
careful about it—the sort of thing they prac- 
tice when they want to break a criminal’s 
nerve; let him know they’re there every 
minute and arrest waiting for him at every 
corner—that sort of thing. I went to the 
hotel first, found you’d moved, and with 
that fellow at my heels all the way—is 
that the way—they’ve—trailed—you?” 

Parker nodded. 

. “Well, I won’t keep them waiting long,” 
Driscoll articulated with difficulty. ‘‘That’s 
the thing to do, isn’t it—to go to Aunt 
Lilian, or send someone to her first thing in 
the morning, then attend to the other?” 

Parker rose. “I suppose it is, if you’re 
bent upon it,’”’ he answered quietly. 

“T am!” Driscoll said hoarsely. 


“FTXHEN do something for me,” Parker 

said in the same matter-of-fact way. 
“You know that I mean to stand by both 
you and Nixie, but don’t go punk on my 
hands, will you? You get a bath; then get 
to bed. Try to sleep, and give me a chance 
to think.” 

Parker watched anxiously the effort it cost 
Driscoll to rise from his chair and his stagger- 
ing movements toward the bathroom. He 
hung about until Driscoll came unsteadily in, 
apparently more tired than refreshed by the 
bath; so that Parker helped him into bed. 

“You'll feel better now,” he said encour- 
agingly. “Tea ought to fix you up.” He 
found no tea in the pantry, but he found 
something which he considered better, a can 
of consommé. In his haste he scarcely gave 
it time to heat. He came to Driscoll’s bed- 
side with it. “Just drink it,” he said. 

Driscoll appeared to find it a difficult task, 
but succeeded finally and Parker said kindly: 
“That’s right. Now try to sleep.” 

“T won’t sleep,” Driscoll answered dully. 
“Lying down may rest me, though.” 

“Want the light out?” 

“No. I’ve had enough of the dark,” and 
Driscoll drew a sharp breath. 

Parker went out and closed the door care- 
fully behind him. Then he went straight to 
the telephone. 7 
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Eighteenth Year—10,000 Gradu- 
ates Earning $18 to $30 weekly. 
Invaluable for the practical 
nurse. Entire tuition earned in 

a few weeks. 

Two months’ trial with money re- 

funded if student discontinues. 

Send today for catalog and sample lessons 
The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
315 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium 
SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS 
Offers two accredited courses—Dietitians, Teachers. Students 
enjoy refined companionship and beautiful surroundings. Tuition 
and living expenses moderate. Opportunity afforded to defray 
part of om Sa prospectus upon request. 


gistrar, Box 50, Battle Creek, Mich. 


, 
60 Engraved Visi 
Cards $1.75. 


or tations 

inc. Envelopes 
rite for samples. 


ting Ww 
Royal Engraving Co., 814A Walnut St., Phils., Pa. 
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JOHNSON & JOHNSON 
Baby Welfare Department 


Helping Baby 
Over the 
~SummerCrisis 


VERY mother knows that 

the first summer is the most 

critical for babies. The 
mortality runs higher then than 
at any other time. The chief rea- 
son intestinal poisoning— 
known as summer complaint, 
diarrhoea, and colic. 

Our best summer advice—and 
it is advice we have constantly 
given to mothers for over thirty 
years—is to consult a physician 
at the first sign of illness. 


Feeding Very Important 


Since most infantile deaths are due to 
es, proper feeding is of 
first importance. Feed 
your baby at the breast 
47 if possible. Mothers who 
do this will find encour- 
agement in the fact that 
breast-fed babies rarely 
suffer from ‘‘summer 
complaint.” 

If your baby isa bottle- 
fed baby order your milk from the cleanest 
dairy you can find. Babies should have 
at least one-fourth less food in summer 
and more water, boiled and then cooled. 
‘ When baby cries it is often for water 
‘rather than milk. Water is essential 
to perspiration and this in turn, on hot 
days, makes the skin a “cooling sys- 
tem” for the whole body. This is par- 
ticularly important because overheat 
and fretting invite indigestion and 
summer complaint. 


About Bathing 


Coolness suggests plenty of bathing 
—a cleansing bath before breakfast and 
two or three addi- 
tionalspongebaths 
on especially hot 
days. After the 
bath pat the skin 
gently with John- 4 
son’s Baby Pow- 
der. It is made for babies and never 
causes irritation. 

“In case of prickly heat a cupful of 
starch or a half-cup of soda to a gallon 
of water makes a very soothing bath 
water. Cleansing the skin with sweet 
oil and absorbent cotton is also effective. 
But whichever method you use be sure 
to follow the bath with a thick dusting 
of Johnson’s Baby Powder. Johnson's 
instantly takes the sting from the worst 
. form of diaper rash, teething rash and 
fiery itchings. 

There are many other things we would 
like to tell you about baby—suggestions 
for sleep and clothing—if space would 
only allow us. 

We suggest that you write the 


Baby Welfare Department 


which we have organized to supplement 
our “first aid” and other welfare work. 
This bureau places 
the facilities of the 
scientific investi- 
gators in our exten- 
sive laboratories 
at your service— 

~ issues practical, 
plainly-written literature which concerns 
the best the world knows about health 
and life, yet offers no medical advice 
and recommends no medicines. The 
literature will, we feel, be helpful to 
you. The coupon below places you on 
the mailing list. 


JouNson & JOHNSON 
BABY WELFARE DEPARTMENT 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
Sirs: Please put my name on your mailing 


list for information you will send about hygiene 
in the household and the care of babies, 


Ihave boys, aged 


Ihave (_) girls, aged 


Name 


Street 


City and State. 


T 
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\ FOUR OUNCES NET 


‘6 ‘SAND 

FOR 

> NURSERY 
TOILET, 


\ 


© 
= 


New Brunswics, 

ANTISEPTIC 
MED TALCUM 


To be a pharmacist in time 
of need—what opportunity 
for personal service could 
greater? To accurately pre- 
pare prescriptions of impor- 
tance—to patiently and scien- 
tifically attend, day after day, 
the testing of health articles 
for future sale—this is a drug- 
gist’s life-service—a commu- 
nity service that deserves 
your fullest patronage. 


eep babys summer} 
cooling system working 


Do you think a baby’s skin is simply a soft 
protective covering for tender nerves and flesh? 
It is very much more than that. 

Baby’s skin is really a cooling system. You 
know what that means. If the cooling system 
should stop working, where would the tiny 
engine be? 

If baby’s skin is to act properly, keeping 
the temperature low and even, on hot days, it 
needs a beneficial powder—not an ordinary 
grown-folk’s talcum that may clog the pores and 
hamper the cooling action. 

Johnson’s Baby Powder is made especially to 
lubricate and help baby’s silk-spun skin—to 
relieve itching and fiery irritations—to keep the 
cooling system working. | 


BABY POWDER 


“BEST FOR BABY ~ BEST FOR YOU” 


is the powder you want for baby. It’s the powder physi- 
cians and nurses have used for over thirty years to help 
babies over the long summer crisis. Made by the world’s 
largest makers of surgical dressings—and intended for 
every baby, every day. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, VU N.J., U.S.A. 
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FRACTURES— 


BEFORE THE 


DOCTOR ARRIVES 
By Mary E. Bayley, Registered Nurse 


emergencies. When unac- 
Ba || companied by a wound they 

(WA | do not require extreme haste, 
|| but they do require extreme 
|| care. When moving a person 
|| with a fracture, there is al- 
ways danger, because the 
the bone may lacerate blood 
vessels or push through the muscle and skin. 

When this happens what may have been a 
“simple fracture’ becomes at once a ‘‘com- 
pound fracture,” which is infinitely worse. 
The non-medical person need only know how 
to protect the parts from damage; this is most 
important and should be general knowledge. 

Never attempt to raise an injured person 
until something of the nature of the injury 
has been ascertained. If there is extreme 
pain, with inability to move the injured 
member naturally, a fracture may be sus- 
pected. What should be done? 


How to Move the Injured 


Pisst, place the injured part in as com- 
fortable a position as possible. Then re- 
move the clothing from it. Rip the seams and 
undress the sound side first, thus avoiding 
movement of the injured side. In raising a 
fractured limb never take hold of it from 
above. Slip the hands underneath, one on 
either side of the site of the fracture, making 
a slight extension with the hand on the outer 
side to keep the ends of the bone from rub- 
bing together. Lift evenly with both hands 
at the same time. With one person holding 
the injured part in this way (with the aid of 
several other people, all keeping step), a 
person with a broken bone may be safely 
moved a short distance. 

If the patient has to be moved any dis- 
tance, splints must be applied. Bearin mind 
that the injured bone must be made im- 
movable and, in order to prevent injury, 
splints must be well padded. 

How is immobility of a fractured bone 
secured? By preventing movement of the 
joints above and below the point of frac- 
ture. To accomplish this it is often necessary 
to have the splints long enough to include 


the two joints. Cotton is ordinarily used for 
padding, but in emergencies a blanket, hay, 
straw or even leaves may be utilized. 


Use Anything for Splints 


OR a fracture of the leg between the knee 

and ankle almost anything of sufficient 
length will do for the outer splint, such as a 
thin piece of board, two walking sticks or two 
umbrellas bound together. For the inner 
splint the sound leg may be used. Strips of 
clothing, ribbon, handkerchiefs or whatever 
is at hand may be used as bandages. They 
should be passed around both legs at several 
points, and tied not too tightly. 

If the forearm is broken two splints should 
be used. They should be long enough to take 
in the hand and extend just below the elbow. 
One should be applied to the front, the othei 
to the back of the hand. The arm should then 
be suspended in a sling taking in the hand 
and also the elbow. 

When the bone of the upper arm has been 
broken, bind it securely to the side and sus- 
pend the forearm in a sling. 

If the collar bone has been fractured and 

the injured person must be moved before the 
doctor can arrive, place into the armpit of 
the injured side a firm pad made of handker- 
chiefs or anything at hand, then flex the fore- 
arm across the chest and with a wide bandage 
bind the arm to the body. Fora fractured rib 
apply a broad bandage tightly around the 
body. 
If the jaw has been fractured, gently raise 
it until the teeth are closed upon one another. 
Place the center of a handkerchief under the 
chin and pin it over the head. Apply the cen- 
ter of a second handkerchief across the chin 
in front and tie it at the back of the neck. 

If the head has been injured and a fracture 
is suspected, little can be done before the 
doctor’s arrival except to keep the injured 
person on his back-in a quiet, darkened room. 
Cold applications may be applied, but stimu- 
lants should never be given. 

While it is advisable to have a fractured 
limb set as soon as possible, a wait of twenty- 
= or more will cause no injury or bad 
result. 


HOW TO PREVENT DECAY 
OF THE TEETH 
By Dr. Leonard Keene Hirshberg, A. B., M.A.,M. D. 


y/HEN you display your teeth 
|| before the reflecting surface 
|| you will probably find them 
4) green or yellow or streaked. 
BH) ‘This discoloration is a surface 

E)| film composed of an albumi- 
Y| nous material, a composition 
=! of various animal substances, 
ani in the form upon the surface of the 
teeth it is a kind of animal fat. Animal 
sul. stance on any plane surface is very apt 
to lecay by the influence of bacteria which 
corlinuously decompose it. In the state of 
decay this fatty substance becomes an acid, 
an: this in turn harbors bacteria to prey 
upen and consume the enamel of the teeth. 

‘he enamel of the teeth is the hardest 
known substance in the human structure. 
It is harder than any single bone or group of 
bones. It is even harder than the skull and 
compares with it alone as an agent the sole 
purpose of which is to protect. As the skull 
protects the soft gray matter called the brain, 
so the enamel of the teeth protects the inter- 
nal construction called dentine. Because the 
function of the enamel is to shield and to 
Protect, nature has provided it with power 
equal to the need of the situation, through 
an exceedingly great share of hardness. 


Do Not Shun the Dentist 


\WHERE any part of the enamel ofa single 
tooth is decomposed by the action of the 
bacteria, it is never again repaired by nature. 
Nature is kind at the start and gives abun- 
dantly, but when once her bounty is abused 
and the enamel is allowed to decay you might 
Just as well make up your mind that the only 
Tepalr you may hope for can come through 


Bae. the dentist. For this reason it is 


a waste of valuable time to shun the dentist 
either through fear or negligence. 

The longer the teeth are permitted to 
decay the harder will be the work of making 
them whole again, and the chances are, 
moreover, that after they have once been 
repaired they will never again be quite as 
strong and durable as they were before the 
blemish came. It is for this reason that it is 
so sensible to keep away every possible bit 
of foreign matter that may prove harmful 
to the teeth. Therefore keep the crevices 
between the teeth clear of particles of food. 


Avoid Sharp Instruments 


pre KS, pins, needles and sharp instruments 
of any kind should not be used in the 
mouth and should never be allowed to ap- 
proach the teeth either inside the gums or 
along the pearly surfaces. In either instance 
damage can be done. In the first place, the 
gum is apt to be dug into and made to recede 
from the teeth; and on the other hand a large 
crevice in the enamel may be left and the 
decay of the tooth thus may be permitted 
to begin. 

In order to prevent any decay of the 
teeth it is necessary to keep away sharp 
instruments and to prevent the accumula- 
tion of dirt on the tongue or teeth. This can 
be done if you keep the teeth free of the 
albuminous coat. You can accomplish this 
by the daily use of a good animal fat neu- 
tralizer. 

Baking powder or bicarbonate of soda are 
good neutralizers of acids or animal fats in 
the mouth or upon the teeth. They leave 
you with a clean, neutral taste in your mouth 
without any expense of wear and tear upon 
the teeth. 


Remove Corns 
with Freezone 


A few applications of Freezone loosen 
corns or calluses so they peel off 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a tender, 
aching corn or a callus for a few nights. The 
soreness stops and shortly the entire corn or 


Freezone does not irritate the surrounding skin. 
You feel no pain when applying it or afterward. 


Women! Keep a tiny bottle of Freezone on 
your dresser and never let a corn ache twice. 


Small bottles can be had at any drug store in the 


I | 


United States or Canada. 


callus loosens and can be lifted off without a 
twinge of pain. 
Freezone removes hard corns, soft corns, also 
corns between the toes and hardened calluses. 
0) The Edward Wesley Co‘, Cincinnati, O. 


Why 
Martex Towels 
Do Wear Longer 


Left: Magnified under- 
weave of Martex Towel. 
Firm, closely-hnit fabric that 
wears well and costs least. 
Right: Equally magnified 
underweave of cheap towel. 
Note the loose, coarse, weak 
weave wears out fast. 


Jasper and Huntingdon Streets 


OR the steam treatment of face or 

hair; for bathing every member of the 

family, from the babies to the babies’ 
father, Martex Turkish Towels excel. They 
are soft, highly absorbent, beautiful in 
design, unusually durable. Martex Towels 
do wear longer—therefore they are a real 
economy as well as a luxury. 


The magnified underweave fabrics at the left show 
why Martex Towels outwear cheap towels. 


Martex Turkish Towels, Bath Mats and Wash Cloths 
are sold by leading department stores everywhere. 


W. H. & A. E. MARGERISON & CO. 
:: Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Here’s your Fuller 


Bath Brush 


Shower.”’ 


“Get rid of that tired feeling with a Fuller 


Shower, friction, massage, all in one— 
that’s what you get out of the Fuller 
Shower Bath Brush. 


And the convenience of it—just attach it 
to the faucet of your bathtub and turn on 
the water at the temperature you want. 
The water pours thru the bristles in a brisk 
shower, while the bristles themselves give 
you a friction and massage. 


Cooling and invigorating to the tired man 
or woman after the day’s work. And the 
woman gets this comfort without wetting 
her hair. This unique Fuller Brush is but 
one of the great family of 


Fuller Brushes 


Remember these points about FULLER Brushes: 


First—Not sold in stores, but can be obtained 


Buy only 
brushes bearing 
this trade-mark 


only from one of our 1000 Representatives who 
are trained by and who follow the suggestions 


of our Household Efficiency Ex- 
pert. They wear the Fuller Trade- 
Mark Button. (If one has 


not called recently, write us.) 


Second — Unlimited in 
usefulness — a spe- 
cial brush for every 
purpose. 


Third—Fully guar- 
anteed against de- 
fects in material 
and workmanship. 


Your Guarantee 
of Quality 
and Service 


The Fuller Brush Co. 


Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


July, 1929 


_ the way in he kisses her suddenly. 


SYNOPSES OF SERIALS 
NOW RUNNING 


A Poor Wise Man 
12 


O ANTHONY CARDEW, as hard in 

his convictions and his determinations as 
the iron and steel which his great mills pro- 
duce, comes in aging days an accumulation 
of personal afflictions, nearly all curiously 
woven in with a long-past episode, his ejec- 
tion of an old tenant whose humble property 
he wished to use. 

The tenant, Doyle, killed himself. His 
son Jim Doyle assaulted Cardew and was 
jailed. He escaped from prison, entered the 
palatial Cardew residence, warned the lord of 
the manor of a revenge harder than death, 
and disappeared. 

The revenge came soon. Anthony Car- 
dew’s daughter, Elinor, eloped with a riding 
master and accepted disownment rather than 
give him up. The riding master was Jim 
Doyle, who promised a still bitterer revenge. 

Howard Cardew, the only son, strives to 
better the mill conditions, which he sees are 
breeding idleness, disorder and revolt. He 
determines to run for mayor to strive for 
reform in public affairs as the only cure for 
the growing radicalism, in which Jim Doyle 
is the silent leader. Anthony promises that 
he will oppose his own son. Howard’s wife, 
Grace Cardew, devotes her scant energy to 
striving to maintain peace. 

Into this household returns Lily Cardew, 
the granddaughter, fresh from the eye- 
opening experiences of war service, in the 
course of which she has been attracted, intel- 
lectually, to Willy Cameron, a droll associate. 

Willy himself abandons his old home and 
takes a job in a city pharmacy. Here he 
exerts his same unconscious influence over 
his new associates—near-by residents and 
men of small affairs who drop in at the store 
during the evening to hear him talk. His 
astuteness impresses a girl clerk, Edith Boyd, 
who likes him, but she is exasperated that 
he is merely polite to her—even at the 
movies! 

At one of these thrillers she has excitedly 
said: ‘‘I know where there’s one of those 
secret telephones.” Later Willy asks what 
she meant. She evades and he drops the dis- 
cussion. 

Lily goes to Cardew Way for her first call 
on her Aunt Elinor. Jim Doyle, Elinor’s 
husband, outdoes himself to please Lily, 
whom he looks upon as useful to his plans, 
and she stays to dinner. There she meets 
Louis Akers, a virile, clever Socialist lawyer 
and secret Red, by whom she is impressed. 
Revolution is mentioned in the conversation 
as a cure for social injustice. In the mean- 
time prospects of a strike in the Cardew 
steel mills loom large. 

Willy Cameron suggests his associates or- 
ganize to combat the spirit of revolution. 
At Lily’s invitation he dines at the Cardew 
house, where Old Anthony displays his rude- 
ness, and later Willy admits to Lily that he 
cares for her. That same night Edith renews 
her semi-secret acquaintance with Akers. 

Forbidden by her family to see Louis 
Akers again, Lily obeys. ‘‘ Pink” Denslow, 
an old friend and a recognized suitor, takes 
Lily out to the Cardew polo field at Friend- 
ship, where they find a baseball game in 
progress. “Pink” goes into the crowd to 
stop the game and the angry spectators rush 
him and knock him down when Akers motors 
up and disperses the crowd. 

Akers drives Lily home in his car, and on 
She is 
startled to find her anger less than her sud- 
den admiration for him. Akers, who longs 
for wealth and position, begins to dream of 
marrying Lily and allying himself with the 
Cardews by blocking the plot of the radicals, 
in which he is a leader. Lily slowly becomes 
infatuated with Akers and refuses to cease 
seeing him, although her family and Willy 
Cameron try to show her his worthlessness 
and looseness. 

Willy Cameron moves to the Boyd house 
and strives to lighten its atmosphere of 
gloom. Dan Boyd is morose and Edith, who 
has not wholly abandoned her relations with 
Akers, is visibly worried. Mr. Hendricks, a 
solid, substantial citizen, visits Willy and 
they plan to run Hendricks as an independ- 
ent candidate for mayor in order to defeat 
Akers, who is a candidate, and the radicals. 

Lily is now going openly and frequently to 
the Doyles, where she is a welcome visitor 
and constantly meets Akers. Their meetings 
are the cause of heated family quarrels 
among the Cardews. Lily tries to throw off 
the strange fascination that Akers exerts 
over her, but fails. 


The Moreton Mystery 
Page 28 


VERITT PARKER, a New York at- 

torney, is called back from his vacation 
to make the will of Mathew Moreton, a 
wealthy client. From the millionaire’s «tfice 
they go to his country house for the week- 
end, and there Parker meets Nixola A'len, 
a one-time child acrobat whom Moreton 
adopted several years before. He rcog- 
nizes ‘“‘Nixie” as the girl whose sobling, 
from the room next his at a New York 
hotel, had wakened him the night befo'e. 

The week-end party includes besides, Mrs, 
Moreton’s physician, Doctor Levene, and 
several distinctly German types for whom 
Moreton clearly shows his detestation, to the 
irritation of his wife, whose guests they are. 
At the close of dinner Moreton abruptly pro- 
poses a toast to the Allied nations, bitterly 
assails wartime pacifists and spies and goes 
abruptly to his room. Toward midnight he 
is found dead, presumably from hydrocyanic 
poisoning. A phial is on his desk. 

Nixie and the chauffeur, Holt, are in closer 
relations than they wish known. Jowett, 
a detective, arriving that evening in response 
to an earlier request from Moreton, saw the 
two leave the garage just before the poison- 
ing and enter Moreton’s study by a seldom- 
used basement passageway. Jowett tells this 
to Parker and says flatly it is a murder case. 

The remaining principal character in the 
story is a dissolute nephew, Driscoll More- 
ton, who quarrels with his uncle over money 
matters. After Moreton’s death it is found 
that the nephew’s hands are scratched and 
one wrist is badly sprained. 

Jowett’s tour of the house in early morn- 
ing reveals that in the light dust on a shelf of 
Nixie’s medicine closet is a clean space within 
which exactly fits the hydrocyanic bottle. 
He remarks that at the reéxamination of the 
body by Doctor Levene and himself Nixie 
stood by watching intently, despite their 
wonder that she could be there. 

The examination itself showed nothing 
new. Nixie again was found a bit later in 
the garage to which Jowett went in search 
of Holt, of whose whereabouts Miss Allen 


professed ignorance. A note from Holt to 
Parker, however, stated that the chauffeur’s | 
month was up, he had to report to his new 
employer, and he was regretfully leaving the 
family in the tragic emergency. A sealed 
inclosure addressed to the coroner gave a 
distant address where he might be reached. 

Coroner William Henry brings out the 
fact that Mrs. Moreton was jealous of her 
husband’s affection for Nixie. The injury 
to Driscoll’s wrist is explained by his admis- 
sion that, intoxicated, he fell on his way to 
bed. The guests suspected by Moreton of 
pro-Germanism account for their activities 
throughout the evening and profess igno- 
rance of the mystery. Nixie explains to the 
coroner that she was with Holt only to help 
find Mr. Moreton, whom Holt wished to see 
about leaving the next day. She said they 
had gone to Moreton’s door, failed to find 
him, talked for a time and returned to the 
study, where the body was discovered. 

The coroner’s jury returns a verdict of 
suicide, which did nothing to shake the con- 
fidence of several witnesses, among them 
Parker and Driscoll Moreton, that there had 
been murder. They decide that Driscoll, 
who is a reporter and who, incidentally, 
seems to regard Nixie highly, is to write for 
his own paper a story of the murder which 
will prolong the doubt about the case of 
Moreton’s death. 

Jowett calls Parker aside and shows !1im a 
partly full bottle of hydrocyanic acid in 
Holt’s closet. He then tells Parker t!.it he 
himself picked Parker’s pockets and th» lock 
of his bag while he slept and found a book on 
poisons and two small bottles, one m. rked 
“Chloroform” and the other Hydroc “anic 
Acid.” Jowett says he will carry the afi ‘ir to 
right quarter.” 

Parker finds Nixie hidden in the p:-sage 
near the study and asks if he can help 'er I" 
any way. She refuses his offer and parri-s all 
hints as to the possibility of Holt or h.rself 
being brought into a murder trial. Parker 
leaves Nixie only to return to find her \ ceP- 
ing. She asks him for the loan of $1000, 
which he promises to bring her. ; 

Mrs. Moreton sends for Parker and vainly 
tries to sound him on the provisions o! the 
will her husband made a few days befor his _| 
mysterious death. Finally she dismisses him 
in evident anger. 

The will is to be read directly after the 
funeral. 
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Its Fragrance Brings You 
Instant Charm 


HERE are several times a day when an active per- 
son can wisely use a dash of Pompeian Fragrance. 


When you are tired after a hot, busy day, what comfort 
a dash of Pompeian Fragrance (a talcum) brings to you— 
soothing and cooling your heated body. 


A thousand bouquets, from a quaint, old-fashioned gar- pe 
den, are crushed to give you their lasting, subtle fragrance— _The name Pompeian 
so refreshing—so delightful—so new. 


your guarantee of 
quality and safety. 
This soft, pure powder soothes your hot, tired body and Should you not be 


lends your person a subtle charm. At all druggists’, 25c. completely satisfied, 
the purchase price 


; ill be gladly refund- 
Don’t Envy Beauty—Use Pompetan’’ 


Co., at Cleveland, O 


Special Offer 
Half-Box Powder and Trial Talc Can 


Either or both sent to one person in a family. For a dime you get a 
half-box of 50c Pompeian BEAUTY Powder and samples of BLOOM and 
DAY Cream. For a nickel you get a beautiful trial can of Pompeian 
FRAGRANCE (a talcum) for your purse. For 15c you get both. (BEAUTY 
Powcer offer is good only in case neither you nor any member of your 
family has tried it before.) Many interesting beauty experiments can be 
made with these trial packages. No letter necessary with coupon. We'll 
understand. 


THE POMPEIAN COMPANY 


2001 Payne Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
Also Made in Canada 


la 
bay Crean 
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THE POMPEIAN CO., 2001 Payne Ave., Cleveland, O. 

Send this coupon to above address. Enclose 10c (dime) for 
Half-box Pompeian Beauty Powder. Or Sc. (nickel) for 
handy can of Pompeian Fragrance (atalcum). Or 15¢ (dime 
and nickel) for both packages. 


Addreaa 


State 


Flesh Beauty Powder sent unless another shade requested. 
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the food product of a thousand 
economies -that is one of the 
best things about Hebe - good 
results at small expenditure This Sensible Young The Splendid Trained 
says Mrs. lda C BaileyAllen.| mate oversi73 Dur Dear 

ing Odd Moments of Below are Two of Our 
Vacation, “Spoiling” Many, Many Sum. 
Not One Good Time “mer Money-Makers 


Use Hebe for 


Caramel Float 
Cup Custards 
| Cake Filling 
Chocolate Blanc Mange 
Boiled Custard 
Baked Custard 
Macaroon Mousse 
Rice Pudding 
Lemon Molds 
4 Tapioca Custard 
Cocoanut Pie 
Short-cake 
Fruit Pastries 
Serve Hebe with 
and in Cocoa 


~ 
ee: 


For Delightful Desserts 
use Hebe 


UMMER desserts are among the 
numberless uses for HeBe in your 
daily cooking. In these warm months, 
when foods must be light and dainty and 
unusually attractive, it is pleasant to 
know that the very best desserts can be 
made economically and quickly with 
Hesse. A few suggestions are given here 
—your Cook Book will supply many more. 


HepsE is pure skimmed milk evaporated 
to double strength enriched with cocoa- 
nut fat. In the hermetically sealed can 
HEsE retains its purity and wholesome- 
ness guarded so carefully in the process 
of manufacture — and it is always ready 

for immediate use. 


Order acan of Hese from 
your grocer today—ask him 
tosupply you regularly. We 
shall be glad to send you 
the Hese Book of Recipes 
by noted cooking authori- 
ties if you will write for it. 
Address Home Economy 
Dept. 2701, Consumers 
Bldg., Chicago. 


THE HEBE COMPANY 
Chicago Seattle 


NET CONTENTS 1 LB. AVOIRDUPOIS 


THE HEBE COMP: 
OFFices: CHICAGO- SEATTLE. 


Plan 
Too, 


MAKE MONEY 


AM simply ashamed to tell you how many 

penniless summers I have spent in the com- 

pany of hammock and wishbone,” ruefully 
admitted a teacher friend. ‘ Yet I feel so fagged 
out after my year of school work I just can’t 
give up my vacation and take a job. But if I 
don’t I’ll be in debt when school opens in 
September; I just know it.” 

I wonder how many other Home JourRNAL 
readers are in just such a fix? Let me tell you, 
then, what many teachers I know do—as well as 
hundreds more nice girls and women with more 
time than money during the summer months. 

They exchange that ‘hammock and wish- 
bone”’ combination for enough money to buy 
‘‘a year’s supply of pretty 
clothes”—as one of them 
summed up the result of 
joining The Girls’ Club here 
in the Home JourNat last 
summer. They turn their 
spare time into money by 
the Club’s plan without 
taking a tiresome job or 
giving up a single vacation 
plan. They make extra dol- 
lars in the Club wherever 
they happen to be, and 
whenever they can give the 
time to it! 


Two Business Girls 
Took a Month’s Vaca- 


tion Each. One Made 
$160 in Hers, the 


Without 
Taking a 
“Position” or 
Changing a 


You, 
Can 


THIS SUMMER 


home, she can make just enough for her 
sorority and club dues, the dainty frills and 
furbelows, the treats that make or mar the 
pleasure of the school or college year, yet for 
which she does not have the heart to use money 
sent by mother or father at a great sacrifice. 


A Home Girl in Pennsylvania Earned 
$142 and Helped Her Mother Besides 


HERE we have still another girl problem: 
that of the Big Sister who is needed at 
home to help mother with the care of younger 
children and the house. These girls can earn 
money of their own in the Club in generous 
measure; and they don’t 
have to “go back on 
mother” to do it, either. 


A Married Member 
Earned $161 


AST but far from least! 
As we have so often 
said, more than half the 
members of The Girls’ 
Club are married. Do we 
need to enumerate the uses 
a married girl finds for 
$161 — even $16 — extra? 
Iam sure not! That these 
married members of the 
Club join us and find time 
to make so much money 
in the Club, and con- 


Other $125 


MAGINE makingallthat 
money while you were off 
having a good time! 

Many otherbusinessgirls 
earn the money to go away. 
Saturday afternoons, an 
hour or so in the evenings 
every so often, can be 
cashed into money readily 
in The Girls’ Club. Some 
ofthegirlsearn just twenty- 
five dollars to “fill in the 
chinks,” so that they will 
have enough to go every- 
where the crowd goes, as 
one of them wrote. Others 
pay for their entire vaca- 
tion expenses in this same 
way. It’s so different from 
their regular work; 
stead of tiring them, it is a 
relaxation. 


A Little West Virginia 
Teacher Made $75 in 
Two Months of Vaca- 


Babies and All 


HIS girl was to start in 

the autumn in a new 
school, and she simply couldn’t afford any new 
clothes. The Girl’s Club again! Her letter will 
tell you the story: 


The money I earned in the Club last summer 
right at home—almost without work, just a few 
hours’ less loafing on the porch—gave me my 
good start here. I had several pretty new dresses 
and things I needed, so I could put my best foot 
forward when I arrived in my new school town. 
As a consequence I have been admitted to the 
best circles in town. And I have had such a 
good time! 


A Michigan College Girl’s Earnings: 
June, $66; July, $123; August, $273; 
September, $136; Total, $598 


NOUGH “extra” to carry her through the 
year! Any other girl who reads the Home 
JourNAL and who hasn’t enough money for 
next year at school or college can do just as 
well this summer. If she has more help from 


This Young Mother, One of Our 
Stay-at-Homes, Earned Extra 
Doliars Last July, Romping 


Over $85 Was Made With Us 
by This Real Home-Maker. 
tion We Have Special Easy Money- 
Making Opportunities Now 


tinue their membership 
summer after summer, is 
proof positive, don’t you 
agree, that we must indeed 
have a wonderful money- 
making plan? 


A Utah Schoolgirl 
Jumped From $26 
Earned in June to $75 
Earned in July 


O YOU wonder that 

that fourteen-year-old 
miss felt proud and happy? 
She wanted money for 
school clothes ‘“‘like the 
other girls,” and so she 
made enough money her- 
self for some lovely new 
things when school opened 
in the fall. These juniors 
of ours go off on vacations, 
or stay home with mother 
and father, but always they 
can make money. Whether 
it is fifteen dollars made in 
a tiny bit of time, or a hun- 
dred dollars, it is surely 4 
pleasure and a preiit to | 
every schoolgirl rea‘er of 
the Home Journat be- 
long to this money-making Club of ours in het 
vacation months. 


Now, to One and All of You: Come and 
Join Us Too! 


Tt are no dues or expenses of an; kind 
connected with our Club. Any readler— 
teacher, schoolgirl, college girl, married irl of 
stay-at-home—may earn extra dollars wi‘h us 
in a most interesting way during this July an 
August. Full particulars will be furnishe you 
on request. Simply write a note saying you 
would like to know all about The Girls’ Club 
and address it TO-DAY to the 
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LIGHTER HOUSEWORK 
for the SUMMER DAYS 


Outdoor time should find the housewife with easier duties in the home, that she too 
may have a greater chance for rest and relaxation from the daily routine. Fortunately 
a way is open to lessen the laborious care of floors, for Blabon Art Linoleums are not 
only beautiful but very easy to keep bright and clean. A light regular going over with 
a damp cloth or mop, and they at once present a spick-and-span appearance. 

Blabon Linoleums, because of their beauty, enable you to remove the heavy rugs till 
Fall, if desired, leaving a smooth and sanitary floor for the hot summer days. Much of 
your usual labor here also is done away with. 

Blabon floors are easy to the tread, quiet, and their soft tones and smooth surface 
lend an air of coolness to the whole house. In the hall above, inlaid pattern No. 380 is 
shown; in the living-room No. 162 inlaid; and on the enclosed porch inlaid tile design 
No. 350. In all of these the colors go through to the burlap back and remain as long as 
the linoleum itself. Ask your dealer or write us for illustrated booklet. 


Established 69 years The George W. Blabon Company Philadelphia 


Important Notice: Floor-coverings (including rugs) made upon a felt 
paper base are not linoleum, and to describe, advertise or sell them as 
linoleum is a violation of the law. Felt paper floor-coverings have a 
black interior which is easily detected upon examining the edge. 


Look for this label 
on the face of all 
Art 
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Simmons Company, 1920 


The ‘SHERATON’ 
No. 1967—in Twin Pair 


Made of Simmons new Square 
Steel Tubing—Seamless, 
smooth and beautifully finished. 


Exquisitely enameled in the ac- 
cepted Decorative Colors. 


Has the Simmons patented 
pressed steel Noiseless Corner 
Locks. Easy rolling casters. 

Your choice of Twin Pair and 
Double Width. Specially pleasing 
in Twin Pair. 


Lack Sleep may 


HE normal healthy person should 

never have any trouble in sleeping 

soundly. Neither work nor worry 
can keep you awake night after night if 
your bed invites complete repose. 


If your bed is quiet, the very fatigue 
of the day will make your nerves relax. 
But it only takes the slight creak of a 
wooden bed, the rattle of an ordinary 
metal bed, to startle the nerves, causing 
dreams and restlessness. 


* * * 


You should know the Simmons Bed— 


The noztseless bed— 
Thebed duz/t for sleep. 


Thousands of people 
will tell you that they 
never realized how 
deep and sound sleep 
can be, until they discarded ordinary 
wooden and metal beds for a Simmons 
Bed—noiseless, restful, sleep-inviting. 


Simmons Company are pioneer 


makers of Metal Beds built for sleep— 


Makers of the wonderful Simmons 
Springs that really do invite the body to 
lie out flat, every muscle relaxed— 


Specialists, too, in Twin Beds—that 
fine principle of a separate bed for every 
one, so that one sleeper does not disturb 
the other, or communicate a cold or 
other ailment. 


Ask the leading dealer in your section 
about Simmons Steel Beds, Brass Beds, 
Children’s Cribs and Springs—the most 
popular sleeping equipment in his store. 


They cost little if any more than or- 
dinary beds and springs. 


And when you are selecting your 
Simmons Beds with an eye to their 
appearance in the room, you will see 
that Simmons has for the first time 
established beautiful and authoritative 
design in Metal Beds. 


Sleep is a big subject! Write us for the brochure, “What Leading Medical Fournals 
and Health Magazines Say about Separate Beds and Sound Sleep.” Free of charge. 


SIMMONS COMPANY 


ELIZABETH ATLANTA KENOSHA 


SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 


(Executive Offices: Kenosha, Wis.) 


SIMMONS 


July, 
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FROM ADAM AND EVE TO PITTSBURGH 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 


that time scientists make the guess that man 
used what he used in the shapes nature 
fashioned. 

At any rate, back one hundred and fifty 
thousand years ago there were menfolk who 
picked up a flint and, with a few blows, made 
a sharp point or a cutting edge. Three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand years it took some- 
one to sharpen it into the roughest sharpened 
shapes known. Once they got going, however, 
it was only a matter of twenty-five thousand 
years or so before we had flints shaped to 
meet various needs—saw, ax and chisel, all 
grasped by the bare hand. 

About twenty-five thousand years later 
still, around seventy-five thousand years ago, 
one of the most wonderful inventions in all 
the world happened along—the use of fire! 
Then man was on his way to owning the 
earth! His whole fearsome attitude to wild 
animals must have undergone a change; cave 
life or grotto life was made possible; he could 
cook food—and they tell us that lengthened 
his days on earth—and new strength and 
power were lent to his hand through the use 
of fire in new inventions. 

Around about here, since the climate was 
cooling off and getting ready for the Fourth 
Glacial Period, skins were taken to for pro- 
tection from the weather. You moan, male 
heart, that here began the woes of your sex— 
keeping ladies up to date in dress? Is it any 
satisfaction to know that no male relative of 
yours has had peace along that line then 
for fifty thousand years? 


Prowling Into Europe 


UT to bring this whole question down 

to our immediate relatives. Twenty-five 
to thirty thousand years ago the progenitors 
of ‘Homo sapiens’’—we ourselves—seem to 
have meandered or prowled or rushed—it’s 
too long ago to know what verb to use— 
into Europe. For about ten thousand years 
around those times they worked with flint 
and did a wonderful job at chipping; and, of 
much interest, art made its first appearance 
in the form of childlike drawings in caves, 
sculptures of human figurines and, later, ani- 
mals. Also, of note, they buried their dead, 
and in a way to show that they had evolved 
a belief in a future life. 

Around about fifteen thousand years B. c. 
work in flint decreased, bone implements in- 
creased, the harpoon was invented—which 
meant fish was added to our near-cousins’ 
diet —and the importance ofthechasedeclined 
somewhat. Still hunting and the pursuit of 
art seem to have been their main occupa- 
tions; and, since they buried their dead, 
there must have been religious ceremonials 
and initiations and rituals. With all this 
must have gone tribal organization and 
probably differences in class and rank. And 
then we get down to around ten thousand 
years ago. 

Pottery came in and the first objects fash- 
ioned were for cooking. It is no unhappy 
picture to think of the hunters returning to 
‘heir shelters, wet and cold perhaps, but with 
hearts beating high from a successful chase; 
ihe small boys hopping about to be allowed 
io hold some big man’s bow and arrow; the 
women piling fresh fagots on the fire; and 
over all the odor of a simmering venison 
coulash. And by that time there were do- 
mesticated dogs around to crunch on the 
bones; and not only the dog, but two kinds 
of horses and two varieties of domestic cattle 
and sheep and goats and pigs. 


War and Population 


S INVENTIONS grew, the necessities of 
life could be more easily procured, and 
‘hat led directly to the growth of population. 
Organization and enterprise increased; it was 
possible to produce a surplus over the im- 
mediate needs of the group—and then what? 
Mischief. Too many energetic young men 
around, well fed and without enough to do. 
How about a bit of a war then? The young 
men set to with a vengeance and the popula- 
tion, from increasing fast, got a setback. That 
1s one of the results of war, past and present. 
But menfolk always have liked to fight. 

_ And thus one comes down to early Greek 
times along the A2gean and earlyancient times 
oi the old Norsemen along the Baltic. 

_ Back in 1400 B. c. Moses went to the 
University of Heliopolis, the greatest and 
most famous of its day, and there he “was 
instructed in all the wisdom of the Egyptians,” 
and that meant arithmetic and geometry, 
astromony, medicine, music and various 
other subjects. They divided the day into 


twenty-four hours. And Joseph cornered 
the wheat market, and Pharaoh was hard 
on Labor. 

Having a lot of slaves to do the work and 
having no respect for work as such, the at- 
mosphere of those days did ngt encourage the 
growth of the industrial arts. In other words, 
further inventions were needed. 

When we reach Roman times ‘we find 
again an environment that somewhat dis- 
couraged invention, except in the arts of war. 
The empire was essentially military and 
looked with disfavor upon most of the indus- 
trial and commercial classes, and little con- 
sideration was given to the workers. Gold 
and silver and bronze were freely used, ex- 
perts in these metals being, in the main, 
Greek slaves. There was an orgy of building, 
and of furnishing homes richly after they 
were built. 


The Days of Slaves 


HOSE were the days of slaves, many 

slaves, and large fortunes—for some. If 
you were a real ‘“‘Who’s Who” you were the 
owner of a large estate with supreme power 
over every member of your household, blood 
relative or slave, and everything your house- 
hold needed was produced by your household, 
and your wants were considerable. 

While you ate there were “beautiful boys, 
dancing girls, dwarfs and jesters” to amuse 
you and your guests. And you had valets, 
bath attendants, surgeons, barbers and _ pri- 
vate secretaries. Besides all of those, you had 
a few scholars and philosophers about, an 
architect or two or three, painters, sculptors, 
musicians, copyists, parchment polishers, 


‘book binders. There were plays to attend 


and chariot races and fights with wild beasts 
and gladiatorial games. 

If you were not a “Who’s Who” on the 
above scale, you were one on a small scale. 
You were either a rich proprietor or a poor 
one—or a slave. There was just a bit of 
independent industry. Complicated? Yes. 
But the fastest anyone could travel—pro- 
prietor or slave—was the fastest a horse could 
go; and the speed of the prevalent means of 
locomotion is apt to set the pace for industry. 

Still, the state of industrial arts marched 
on, and the population grew, despite wars 
and crusades. The coming into use of the 
mariner’s compass around 1300 A. p. stands 
out as momentous. That had to be invented 
sooner or later, or goodness knows where the 
Puritans would have gone. It also allowed 
pirates a greater field of activity. Alchemy 
flourished in the thirteenth century; paper 
came into European use; and, of great im- 
portance, Arabic numerals were introduced. 


In the Middle Ages 


NCREASED population and the need for 

meeting the wants of greater numbers 
meant economic organization on a larger 
scale. We can tell what new processes and 
demands existed in the Middle Ages by read- 
ing of the dues in kind the unfree laborers 
paid to the estates under the manorial sys- 
tem—partly agricultural products such as 
grain, wool, cattle, fowl or eggs; partly 
wood cut in the forests and made ready for 
such use as firewood, vine stakes, shingles or 
hoops; partly such industrial products as 
woolen and linen cloth, bread, iron pots and 
knives. The economic organization was suf- 
ficient unto itself, each unit producing for its 
own consumption. There were no prices, no 
wages, no rent, no profit, no middlemen, no 
wage workers. 

Man’s needs could no longer be satisfied 
by the group, producing for itself alone, and 
we pass gradually into the development of 
markets and the growth of towns—stone 
walls and a moat, drawbridges and knights 
in armor waving farewell to ladies in towers— 
places where the peasants and countryfolk 
could be sure of shelter in time of trouble. 
Gradually the town became the seat of in- 
dustries, and instead of small spaces set apart, 
the whole town itself became a market place. 

If the town lacked an important trade, a 
skilled workman was imported from some 
other locality, under the inducement of tax 
exemption and other privileges. If he 
needed capital the town furnished it, and 
itself built shops and mills so that every 
possible need could be satisfied by home 
production. Each town had its special cur- 
rency, its special weights and measures. For 
the first time wages came clearly into view; 
but in those days they were paid directly 
by the consumer for the use of the crafts- 
man’s labor. 


About the sixteenth century things began 
to get a trifle busier. Clocks had come into 
use about the thirteenth century, and now 
watches were carried by the élite; and per- 
haps time was made to figure a bit more 
in business transactions. And, of course, of 
tremendous importance as the world moves 
on, though to some (small boys and some 
diplomats and statesmen) not an unmixed 
blessing, was the invention of printing. 

And what did they suffer from all of four 
hundred years ago but the high cost of 
living! The price of everything rose—every- 
thing, foreign and domestic, in some cases 
one hundred per cent and over. One hun- 
dred per cent is one hundred per cent in 
1520 or 1920. 

And what were the causes of the high cost 
of living in 1520 but (1) existence of monop- 
oly, (2) increase of demand due to pros- 
perity, (3) decrease in supply due to war, 
(4) increase in supply of precious metals 
(money, we'll say) from America and 
Mexico! And it was complained that food 
was adulterated not just a little, but a lot! 
And the luxurious living of the wealthy was 
said to be destroying simple life and, through 
their control of monopolies, it was nigh 
impossible for a man of small means to get 
along! 

Women in Industry 


LL this while steps were being taken 
toward those epoch-making inventions 
which, near the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, were to revolutionize industrial life and 
pave the way for the speedy development of 
the factory system. From those days of five 
hundred thousand years ago the relation of 
man to his job had been going through a 
course of change and development. For 
thousands of years—down, say, until early 
historic times—the prevalent industrial 
situation was where the group labored for 
the group, and the group was small—several 
clans of blood relatives and relatives by 
marriage perhaps. 

The men as a whole had their functions, 
the women theirs. Odd idea of to-day that 
“women in industry” is a new development ! 
Indeed the real innovation is to have any 
women out of industry. Leisure-class ladies 
happened along just yesterday, as time goes. 
Where industry was, there women were, 
each turning out some need of group con- 
sumption, according to the ideas of what 
was what for females to do in that group and 
that day. 

With the breaking down of the old tribal 
system came slavery and a more complete 
division of labor in the old sense. More and 
more each tended to do only that work he or 
she was most adept in. In the main the 
worker produced for consumption directly 
within his group, though if his output were 
greater than that group could consume, his 


‘master might use the surplus as exchange 


goods. Later, perhaps through purchase, 
the worker in the group freed himself from 
his proprietor and for the first time in these 
thousands of years he became independent 
of property in land. All he owned was his 
tools, and with these he worked up the raw 
material of the man who produced it and who 
bought the finished article. 


Wandering Workingmen 


MAKE his livelihood he “hit the 
road,” getting odd jobs as he went along. 
If a family had work for him to do they took 
him in and boarded and lodged him until his 
work was done; and he earned a daily wage 
as well. Wandering ever farther from home, 
he trudged to the next house and asked if 
anyone by chance had a job for a first-class 
journeyman with a small appetite. The dress- 
makers who come in by the day or perhaps 
stay nights as well until daughter is out- 
fitted for college, are hold-overs of the old 
itinerant worker newly freed from the soil. 

Other men, instead of faring forth in search 
of work and wealth, sat beside their own 
hearths and waited for the work to come to 
them. That meant, on the whole, that they 
owned tools too large to pack around— 
looms, mills, forges, or the like. Much of that 
sort of thing goes on to-day all over creation. 

Gradually, however, the handicraft sys- 
tem came along and there the worker owned 
raw material and all and sold the finished 
article direct to the customer for a given 
price; no longer “ wage work.”’ But, of course, 
under this system the business necessarily 
remained small. It stood to reason, there- 
fore, that when the population increased, 
and industrial arts developed further, and 


cities rose and industry grew into national 
proportions, that the wants of the inhabi- 
tants of the larger units could no longer be 
met under the handicraft system. For the 
wider market, enter the middleman. 

He employs large numbers of laborers in 
their own homes—former handicraftsmen or 
former wage workers or peasant families, all 
of whom obtain their raw materials from him 
and, instead of working it up for various cus- 
tomers with whom they came in direct con- 
tact, they now labor only for the middleman, 
to whom they bring their finished wares and 
from whom they get their wage. Having 
only one customer, the small producers be- 
come more and more dependent on him, and 
we note here the origin of the ‘sweating sys- 
tem.”” The man working in his own home is 
far removed from the market, has no con- 
tact with the consumer, and in his ignorance 
of larger business conditions becomes ever 
more and more dependent on the middle- 
man. 

At Last the Factory 


HEREUPON we enter on the last 

stage—the factory system, ushered in 
by expensive mechanical inventions, costing 
too much when run by steam for men with 
small capital to purchase, needing to be 
worked on a large scale to make them pay. 
Here the workers are brought into a special 
business establishment where their produc- 
tive power is enormously increased by the 
minute subdivisions of labor possible and 
the engine power behind them. Men, women 
and children, skilled and unskilled labor— 
the work of all can be utilized, the work of 
all can be minutely subdivided, until each 
infinitesimal division is lost in a rushing 
torrent of divisions and the worker himself 
is lost most of all. 

Away off at one end, he knows not where, 
production starts; away down at the other 
end, he knows not where, consumption be- 
gins. A foreman over him the clank and 
roar of machinery about him, and a pay en- 
velope at a window at the end of the week. 
And to-morrow the subway, the office or 
factory; the subway again, the canned 
goods, the movies, the folding bed, the sub- 
wa 

The state of the industrial arts determines 
the industrial situation; the industrial situa- 
tion determines the position of the worker. 
The more inventions, the more speed; the 
more speed, the more subdivisions of labor; 
the more subdivisions of labor, the more ma- 
chinery needed; the more machinery needed, 
the more capital. 


The Lost Factory Hand 


oe the middle of it all, the factory hand, 
not understanding what, why, where or 
how many of them. “Where are you going 
to what?” He has no tools of his own, no 
raw material of his own, no work place of his 
own. He has come down to the Steel Age, the 
Age of Invention. He lives in a world where, 
from the eolith flint, picked. up as nature 
fashioned it five hundred thousand years 
ago and that did him fér three hundred and 
fifty thousand years, he now has within 
about the last one hundred years or so steam 
and electric railroads, motor cars, the X ray, 
telephones, talking machines, and all the 
limitless host of modern inventions, not to 
mention the movies and the aéroplane—and 
then some. 

Five hundred and one thousand eight 
hundred years or so he got along without 
any of them. How many years can we get 
along with them? How sure are we that the 
pace isn’t beyond what our physical and 
mental and spiritual selves can bear up 
under? 

We are just neolithic folk, you know, ac- 
customed for thousands of years to work, to 
love, to rear youngsters, to play, to lead and 
be led, to fear and to fight, to be curious, to 
revolt at confinement, to accumulate, to 
wander and to settle down, to hunt, to be 
with our fellows—all in our own slow way, 
each seeing his own job through. 

“Conveniences that add nothing to seren- 
ity; quickened processes that yield no leisure; 
short cuts that impel only to greater haste?” 
The modern railway, the modern aéroplane, 
the modern automobile, modern life—it all 
spells two things to the majority of workers 
by hand or brain: 

Speed! Tension! 

And are we made for speed and tension? 
Perhaps. Perhaps not. But one of the sure 
facts of this world is that the pace is straining 
us hard. 
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Orange juice every day 


Doctors’ Opinions 


ERE are some facts about the 
feeding of children that every 
mother will be glad to know: 


We asked this question of 118 phy- 
sicians—‘‘ What fruit is best for chil- 
dren under three years of age?”’ 


107 mentioned oranges as one of the 
most beneficial fruits. 


93 of the 107, or nearly 87%, desig- 


nated oranges without referring to other 
fruits. 


“Oranges (juice) form a valuable 
article in the dietary of the infant 
and child, and one that is with dif- 
ficulty replaced by any other fruit,’’ 
said one. 


“‘T know of no other fruit that is so 
excellent for the human being from 
infancy to old age,’’ was another’s 
view. 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
A Non-Profit, Co-operative Organization of 10,000 Growers 


Department 27, Los Angeles, California 


Also Distributors of Sunkist Lemons and Sunkist Marmalade 


July, 1929 


About Baby’s Food 


“Some fruit juice should be given 
to most healthy children every day. 
* * * The best fruit juice is that of 
the orange which should be fresh 
and sweet.’’ The last is the belief of 
the renowned Dr. L. Emmett Holt, 
expressed in his famous book, ‘“The 
Care and Feeding of Children.”’ 


We could add endless comment. 
But, better than that, we refer you 
to your own physician. Show him 
these statements. Ask him what he 
thinks and be guided by his advice. 


Order Sunkist Oranges. You get 
them sealed in Nature’s germ-proof 
packages. They are uniformly good 
—tender, sweet and heavy with 
healthful juice. They are one of the 
few fresh fruits that you can get fresh 
daily the year round at all first-class 
stores. 


200 Recipes by Alice Bradley 


~ Miss Alice Bradley, principal of Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery, Boston, has prepared 200 
recipes and suggestions for the use of oranges and lemons. You can get them all in the 
Sunkist Recipe Book, which we will send free on request. Send a post card for a copy. 


The followingis quoted fromthe “Keep 
Well Series’’ circulated by the Govern- 
ment through the Treasury Depart- 
ment, United States Public Health 
Service: 


“Do you know that bottle babies should 
have orange juice each day after the 
first month?’’ 


Sunkist 


Uniformly Good Oranges 
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FURTHER IDEAS ON ENGLISH WIVES 
AND AMERICAN DOUGHBOYS 


ee of the announcements printed from time to time in the newspapers of 
) disagreements between returned soldiers and their European brides, THE Home 
JourNAL asked Elizabeth Banks, long a resident of England, to explain, if she could, some 
| of these disagreements, with a view to correcting the trouble. 

\ 'n the April number of THE Home Journat accordingly was printed ENGLISH WIVES 
; AND AMERICAN DOUGHBOYS. However helpful may have been the intent, the 
article apparently did not satisfy every Englishwoman who read it, as evidenced by the 
volume of letters commenting upon Miss Banks’ remarks. Most of the objections were 
based on the assumption by certain readers that what Miss Banks stated as fairly general 
facts were intended to.apply to all individuals. 

Eulalie, an English writer, and Emily A. Johnson, both now resident in America, wrote 
in different vein, and because of their optimism that the same English girls who went 
cheerily through the Great War can, by their pluck and good sense, get past a few temporary 
difficulties, their comment is printed herewith. 


ENGLISH GIRLS AT HOME AND IN 
THIS COUNTRY: By Eulalie 


HERE is Amerson these What about your girls when they marry? AY Ny, 
days?” I overheard a well- What about their home life? = > = 
groomed ’varsity man ask “You English girls spoil your husbands 
another in one of London’s so,” someone once said. @ennnd 
hotel lounges not long ago. Do we? If we do, it’s not as bad as you i cil thaliana ————— 
“Oh, doing well,” was the imagine. They like attention, and we are 
reply; ‘has a big place up glad that they are pleased. Would an Amer- 
4) the river somewhere; but ican girl with an English husband live long in 


doing well; he married an _ London, or in any part of England where 
everything is different? I have an idea that 
an American girl wants all or nothing, no half 
measures, and that love and home life would 
not be quite enough. Will it mean her growing 
dissatisfied, returning to America, getting a 
divorce, drowning her sorrows in ice-cream 
sodas—and forgetting? 


American girl.” 


r “Oh!” That was enough. That “oh” 
a was a volume in itself. 

I smiled to myself as I watched the second 
man’s face; you could see what he was 
thinking—and seeing—in his mind. The 
picture was there in full colors—Amerson 
with a smart, “peppy” American wife, 
wonderful, long, narrow, shapely feet, ever ie if we go to Rome we ought to 
ready to dance at the sound of music; stun- do as the Romans. English girls in this 
ning hats arranged so well on her neat, glossy, country, please let me say a word. If your 
net-covered hair; rather a New Yorky voice; American husband wants his cabbage and 
and a big distaste for English ice cream— peas cooked to death, and his salads and 
and oh, the bills! always the bills—by the numerous little dishes all dotted around him, 
dozens and by the yard! And then the give them to him—if it makes you go with- 
man’s eyes would light up again as he pic- out yourself. But, just by way of change, 
tured her at an English golf club, or on the throwinan English dinner now and then ina 
beach at one of England’s watering places,or tactful way, and for dessert a plum pudding, 
as his hostess at one of Amerson’s famous Devonshire dumplings, and a few English 
dinners, and still the bills would loom up. dishes such as he never had before. Just 

And the ’varsity man, with a smile, bade _ slide them in asa side line; they will not only 
his pal au revoir, muttering: ‘‘Amerson! break the monotony of life, but give you 
lucky dog! Poor chap!” and went his way pleasure if you come up smiling with your 
to meet his English fiancée,who no doubt ran _ puddings and pies. 
up as many bills as any American girl would, Don’t say: ‘Oh, we don’t do it that way, 
and could do maybe just as much. therefore I can’t.” It isn’t done. It’s like 
going to your hostess and criticizing her . 
house and habits; for remember in what 
country you are, and that America is your 
hostess. 

I know you won’t grouse about our dif- 
ferent ways. If you make up your mind, you 
can do a lot of things over here to save work 
and be happy. You are always open to 
learn, so don’t be obstinate and stick like 
glue to English ways. Move with the times 
and the country you are in. It is ready for all 
sorts of fun, and everyone is eager to love 
you. Don’t bother how you did things or how 
England is doing things, but bother about 
how things are done here. Carry on with a 
brave heart, and fight to keep the love of 
your doughboy. 

Find your America the nicest, jolliest 
country to live in. I do. But I remember 
my England as a little old bit of chintz and 
Chippendale, with fair gardens and flagged 
paths and drowsy butterflies and droning 
bees, and the air filled with the sweet smell 
of lavender, as I revel in American ice-cream 
sodas and good times. 


HEIN 


Every drop awakens flavor 


If the success of a salad depends on the dressing — 
and it certainly does—then it follows that the success 
of the dressing depends on the vinegar used. 

The name Heinz on a bottle of Malt, Cider or 
White Vinegar stands for something special. Back of 
that name stands a reputation based on years of experi- 
ence, the choicest materials, skill in making and long 
aging in wood. The flavor is a thing 
to be remembered—to be remem- 
bered by the name Heinz. 


Sold in pint, quart and half-gallon bottles 
filled and sealed in the Heinz establishment. 


HEINZ 


Olive Oil 


Pressed at the Heinz plant in Seville, 
Spain, from selected olives. Absolutely 
pure and full flavored. The same rigor- 
ous methods of cleanliness prevail there 
that characterize the Home of the 57. 

In bottles or tins. 


Some of the 


UT that is the English idea about Amer- 

ican girls, They are admired, but extrav- 
agance seems to accompany them with “big 
ideas” on the other side. Often one hears 
the expression: “Oh, she is a top-hole girl; 
she looks like an American.” And one 
immediately remembers all the girls on the 
covers of American magazines one has ever 
seen and straightway wishes to meet that 
“top-hole,” American-looking girl. 

Your people were so good to me when I 
was in America during the war that now I 
am here again, I hope I can remain, if Amer- 
ica is nice enough to have me. I came over 
with a happy heart, ready to learn American 
ways. I did and will, but I get big hurts some- 
times, for we English are a proud people! 

As to my opinion of American girls—well, 
they are splendid, but you do think so much 
of 5 our dress! I admire you for studying it, 

ut it was served up in all conversations. 
Somehow I couldn’t talk dress in wartime, 
anc [ became so scared of American girls and 
the.: ways that I wanted to go home. 


PURE MALT 
VINEGAR 


ENGLISH WIVES AND AMERICAN 
HOUSEKEEPING: By Emily A. Johnson 


=sitzamg |HIE American women do not people. Usually they are not obtainable and, 
Ke) | understand the many handi- if they were, they would be too costly for 
ix || caps which the average Eng- any except the well-to-do. 

74 | lish girl has to fight. Most of In every country we find things that are 
bee | the daughters of the laboring good, bad and indifferent, and some that are 
%| class are brought up to look more adaptable than others. I have found 
upon domestic service astheir in all parts of England excellent cooks, the 
=! portion in life. Reared in same as in America. When I first came to 


homes with no luxuries, few comforts and but 
ittle education, they have not the chances of 
the average American girl. There is not much 
°pportunity for them to learn tasty cookery 
n their own homes, because the family can- 
> afford to purchase the materials; hence 
ty have to be content with very plain fare. 
any of the things placed upon the table in 
merican homes are luxuries to the English 


America I pronounced some words differ- 
ently from my neighbors and was promptly 
told I was wrong. The dictionary showed 
that I was right and the others wrong. I 
expect an American woman would resent an 
attitude like that quite as much as an 
English woman. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 135 


Spaghetti 
Baked Beans 
Apple Butter 
Tomato Ketchup 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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Hamilton Beach 
Home Motor 


It Sews With Ease 


Do all your own sewing and enjoy it! Simply place this little motor 
under the hand wheel of your sewing machine (old or new); instantly 
change it to a self-operating electric. No screws or bolts to attach— 
no skill required to operate. Sews slow or fast without effort 
or drudgery; no more broken thread; always runs right. 


It Whips Cream 


The Cream Whipper Attachment is a most ingenious 
device. Without effort you can whip cream, beat eggs, 
or make delicious mayonnaise—things you have wished 
could be done by power instead of by hand. 


It Fans Wonderfully 


And when you are not sewing, and the weather is warm, 
you can with ease summon cool breezes by simply at- 
taching the ingenious fan device to the Hamilton 
Beach Home Motor. Immediately you have all the 
comfort of an expensive fan. . 


Ay It Sharpens Knives 

: Another of the kitchen needs is fulfilled in the Grinding 
Attachment. You know how much of the time you 
work with dull knives because you have no satisfactory 
way to sharpen them. Now you can always have keen- 


edged cutlery. 


It Polishes Silver 


The bugbear of silver cleaning day no longer exists for 
you when you have the Polishing Attachment right at 
hand to brighten the silver. It works a 
magic transformation—quickly and without 
effort on your part. 


‘4 


Phone Your Dealer for a Free Trial 
Any Electric, Hardware, or Sewing Machine Dealer 


Ss 
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DAVID STANDS PAT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 


Come out on the piazza. I”sw I love the 
smell of spring! I just know you have been 
working in your garden.” 

“Sure have. My! but how the weeds can 
grow—all but the lettuce bed. Did I tell you 
that I had a gardener taking care of that?” 

“A gardener?” Katherine snuggled her 
hands deep down in her sweater pockets. 

“The dandiest little gardener you ever 
saw. He came in one day while I was weed- 
ing. ‘Uncle George,’ he said, ‘don’t you want 
some help?’ and then, if you’ll believe it, if 
he didn’t ask to be hired. Wanted to know 
how much I’d pay him.” 

Katherine Janeway took her hands from 
her pockets and clasped them tensely in front 
of her. 

“Go on!” she exclaimed breathlessly. 


EORGE smiled. ‘Well, of course, I hired 
him; and what do you suppose he wanted 
to earn money for? To buy a birthday pres- 
ent for his mother. And he made me promise 
not to tell because he wants to surprise her.” 
Katherine’s eyes blazed with excitement. 
She caught the man’s hand in hers. “Did 
you pay him, George? Oh, how much did 
you pay him?” 

“Why, I gave him a fifty-cent piece the 
other night. He had worked like a little 
Trojan. Say, what on earth is the matter?” 

She was pulling him frantically down the 
steps. ‘Oh, hurry, hurry; I must see Mrs. 
Husted.” And as they sped down the street 
Katherine told George of little David’s 
trouble. 

“The game little sport!” he muttered. 
“The dead-game little sport!” 


Without pausing to ring they burst into 
the Husted living room where Mr. and Mrs, 
Husted sat quietly reading the evening 
papers. Both looked up in evident aston ish- 
ment. 

“Why, Miss Janeway—and George.” 

“George gave it to him, Mrs. Husted, 
George gave him the fifty cents.” Katherine’s 
words tumbled over each other incohereittly. 
““He’s been helping George and he wanted 
the money to buy you a birthday gift. He 
wanted to surprise you.” 


NTO Mrs. Husted’s face came a look that 

seldom comes into any face in a lifetime— 
not even that of a mother. ‘My poor little 
boy!” 

There wasasoundonthestairs. ‘‘ Mother,” 
called a high, shrill voice, “I’m hearin’. [| 
want to see ’em.” 

“Come down, David.” 


And into the room came a bit of a curly | 


haired boy in long, mannish pajamas. 

Mrs. Husted caught him in herarms. ‘Oh, 
David, please forgive mother.” 

“T didn’t want you to know. Uncle George 
and I was goin’ to buy it and s’prise you.” 

“T’ll be surprised, dear—terribly surprised! 
I'll just forget I know.” 

The door opened and a tall, spare, black- 
gowned woman stood on the threshold. 
“Oh, excuse me. I didn’t know you had 
company. I just wanted to tell you, Annie, 
that I found that money in my bureau 


drawer. I must have knocked it off while I 
was dressing.” 
Silence Then: ‘Mother, can I go to 


Mrs. Vanner’s party?” 


UPON THE. RECORD MADE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


She noticed that he wore in his buttonhole 
the inconspicuous insignia of the American 
Legion. He also had been a soldier, and 
plainly he had kept himself in active trim. 
He was of about Walter’s age, Margaret 
thought. 

re four men,” he was saying to the 
conductor, “who are in good shape and know 
something about climbing. It will be a 
hard job.” 

“‘T have climbed,” Margaret heard Walter 
offer himself quietly; and he loosed his hold 
on her arm. 

“T’ve climbed too,” Margaret announced 
to the stranger. “You need mountain 
knowledge as well as strength,”’ she defended 
her offer. ‘I know rock climbing; I can go 
up a chimney crevasse. I’ve been halfway 
up Mont Blanc.” 

“Margaret!” Walter said, clasping her 
arm again. 

“Yes,” said the stranger, not rebuking her 
offer nor accepting it. ‘‘We will want men 
with knowledge of rock climbing.”” And he 
gazed from the group about him to the 
mountain. 


| Speer the top of the embankment they 
could plainly see the height and distin- 
guish its dangers more definitely than from 
the cars. 

A precipitous gorge, ugly enough in itself, 
gaped between them and even the base of 
Tecla; above it the forested slope betrayed 
itself to be treacherous; and then rose the 
snow and ice to the first steep rock face, 
seemingly impassable. 

It argued nothing that the three men who 
had fallen must somehow have ascended that 
rock. Had they not fallen from similar rocks 
higher? Moreover, the warmth of the sun- 
shine of the May afternoon already was be- 
ginning to sharpen with the chill of evening. 
Cold soon would come, with temperatures 
well below freezing; and twilight, too, al- 
though darkness there in the North would 
be delayed. 

“We must figure on six hours at least 
to reach them,” the stranger was saying 
quietly. ‘Six more hours to return, if we’re 
carrying someone. But there will be a moon 
to-night.” 

To carry someone down that great rock 
wall! Of course the only object of an expedi- 
tion to that shelf was to return carrying 
someone, but it seemed that few of the pas- 
sengers had thought about that. The prospect 
of the climb, unhindered by helpless weight, 
had been enough to appall them after having 
just witnessed a fall. 

“Surely they left a relief party who must 
be starting for them,” someone said. 


“Where?” Walter asked; it was his first 
word since Margaret had offered herself. 

One by one the passengers dropped away 
till there remained about the man who had 
stopped the train only a couple of trainmen 


and Margaret and Anne and Walter, until | 
a group of home seekers and immigrants | 
came back from beside the tourists’ sleepers. | 


One of these, a stocky, hardy-looking man 
of about thirty, addressed Walter. 

“My name, monsieur, is Gampel. I ama 
Swiss on my way to the Babines, from 


Zermatt. I have not been a registered guide, | 


but I think that I can climb that moun- 
tain.” 

“He,” said Walter, nodding to the stranger, 
“‘will be in charge of us.” 


“My name is Milrane”; the stranger gave | 


the Swiss his hand and shook hands now with 
Walter. 

“Anyone else?” he appealed to the home 
seekers. 

“‘Can’t you use me?” Margaret begged ol 
Milrane, and when he shook his head she 
turned to Walter. “I will go on my own 
account as far as I can.” 

“T know you will,” he said and turned to 
Milrane to aid him with preparations. “I'll 
see to the blankets from the sleeping cars,’ 
he offered. “Food and stimulant too. Fuel 
alcohol to melt snow, conductor, so we’! ask 
you for a kettle.” 

“How about a rope?” Milrane said. 

The conductor promised one from the 
express car and a wreck ax for ice work as 
Margaret slipped away to the baggage cat 
to make her own preparations. 

Twenty minutes later the train hac pro- 
ceeded; it was to halt again at the first 
siding a few miles farther on to cut out 4 
sleeping car in which Anne would sta; and 
four or five other men and women who «ould 
not climb but who wished to cons itute 
themselves a base party to await the rium 
of the climbers. 


Cs in her warmest jacket and in woolen 
riding trousers, with puttees enwii(ing 
her slim legs, and in her stoutest boots, Will- 
o’-the-Wisp followed Walter Bateman, who 


followed Milrane across the gorge. Gampe! | 
the Swiss, came last and complete: the | 


mountain party. Each man packed a palt 


of blankets besides a share of the sup) lies | 
Milrane and Walter bore axes, the >wiss | 
the coiled rope. Except for a sharpened staff, | 


Margaret traveled light, swinging from: her 
shoulders only the case containing the e* 
cellent binoculars which Walter had taken 
from the German observation post. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 124 
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“She Pretty—Yes; 


- But notice those dingy teeth” 


All statements approved by high dental authorities 


They are due to film 


Think how dull teeth lessen countless 
women’s charms. And that dullness is due 


to a film. 


That film is on all teeth. It is constantly 
forming. If you don’t combat it, it may 
cling and tartar may form. It may absorb 
stains and discolor. Then the teeth become 
conspicuously shabby. 


The film when new is viscous. You can 
feel it with your tongue. But, if not removed, 
it forms a coat—a cloudy coat, and in some 
places tartar. It enters crevices and stays. 
And, besides destroying luster, it causes most 
tooth troubles. 


How teeth are ruined 


Modern scientists have proved that film 
is the teeth’s chief enemy. It causes many 
troubles which very few escape. 


I‘ is the film-coat that discolors—not the 


teet.. Film is the basis of tartar. It holds 
foo’ substance which ferments and forms 
acii. It holds the acid in contact with the 


tee _h to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of many troubles, 
local and internal. 


A vigorous dental cleaning will remove the 
film, but these cleanings come far apart. In 
the months between the film may do a cease- 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, combined with two other 
newly - recognized essentials. Now advised by leading 
dentists everywhere, used by millions of people and sup- 
plied by every druggist in large tubes. 


ent 


less damage. Every dentist has known the 
need for a daily application to fight film. © 


The long war on film 


Dental science has for years been seeking 
a film combatant. 


Then came the idea of applying pepsin, 
the digestant of albumin. The film is albu- 
minous matter. The object of pepsin was to 
dissolve film, then to day by day combat it. 


But pepsin must be activated, and the 
usual agent is an acid harmful to the teeth. So 
that way long seemed barred. Then science 
discovered a harmless activating method, 
and active pepsin could be every day applied. 


Now a way to end it 


Able authorities subjected the method to 
many clinical and laboratory tests. Thou- 
sands of dentists have for years been watch- 
ing its results. Its harmless efficiency has 
been proved beyond question. And now 
leading dentists everywhere are urging its 
daily use. 

The method is embodied now in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. It is based on active 
pepsin, but it also meets other modern re- 
quirements. In three great ways it brings 
to people a new era in teeth cleaning. 


The evidence is free 
Pepsodent quickly proves itself. The results 


Wo 


a 


are evident and quick. The user sees and 
feels its benefits at once. 


So, to quickly spread the facts, a 10-Day 
Tube is being sent to everyone who asks. 
Also a book explaining all the reasons for 
results. 


This is to urge every woman to get it. Not 
for her own sake alone, but for her family’s 
sake. Nearly everyone suffers from that film 
unless it is successfully combated, and some 
results are life-long in effect. 


See what Pepsodent does, then judge what 
its constant use will mean in your home. 


Millions of teeth now glisten 


Millions of people are now using Pepsodent. You 
see glistening teeth now wherever you look. Ask 
your friends about them. They will probably say 
that those whiter, cleaner, safer teeth are due to 
Pepsodent. 


Then try it yourself. Watch the results on your own 
teeth. Cut out the coupon so you won’t forget. 


Note the change 
in a week 


Send this coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the 


the absence of the viscous 
film. See how the teeth whiten 
as the film-coat disappears. 
The results are both quick 
and convincing. 


10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 498, 1104 S. Wabash eAve., Chicago, IIl. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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ONLY ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY 
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Changing from high to low 
heels causes foot trouble 


Changing back and forth between high and low 
heeled shoes puts a severe strain on the feet. It is 
very likely to cause arch trouble and a distortion 
of the bones which form the ball of the foot. 


Fallen arches and mis-aligned heel bones, by 
unbalancing the body and causing strain where 
there should be none, frequently cause pains in 
the feet, legs, hip and back. 


When the height of heels is changed the arches 
should be protected with Wizard Adjustable 
Lightfoot Arch Builders. Complete relief from 
foot- troubles comes when fallen arches and mis- 
aligned bones are scientifically supported in 
normal position with Wizard Adjustable Lightfoot 
Arch Builders. 


Beneath these all-leather Arch Builders are overlapping 
pockets, so located that inserts of any desired thickness 
can be placed in exactly the right spot to support the 
dislocated bones in normal position. Adjustments are 
simply made by shifting inserts or changing their thickness. 


Being all leather, Wizard Lightfoot Arch Builders are 
light, flexible, and are worn without one being conscious of 
them. 


Wizard Lightfoot Arch Builders are sold by leading dealers 
everywhere. Usually where they are sold there is an 
expert who has made a study of fitting them. If there is 
no such dealer near you, write the Wizard Lightfoot 
Appliance Company, 1752 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo., 
or 953 Marbridge Bldg., New York City. Ask for 
“‘Orthopraxy of the Foot’’—a simple treatise on foot 
troubles. No charge. 


ALL LEATHER 


NO METAL 


ARCH CALLOUS HEEL 
BUILDER RELIEVER LEVELER 


UPON THE RECORD MADE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 122) 


At the first halt in the gorge the glasses 
showed that the man on the ledge who had 
signaled with his arm had recently altered 
his position. Evidently he was still alive, 
although now prostrate on the snow. So the 
relief party pressed on, encountering on 
the lower slopes of Tecla greater difficulties 
than they had suspected there. Neverthe- 
less they took little time to rest and expended 
small effort in talk together, and Margaret, 
at least, found herself without spare energy 
even for consecutive thought. 

Perhaps she did not want to think; per- 
haps her mind was putting off and off the 
conclusion which, if examined, must seize 
hold of her. 

This was, that Walter had wished to avoid 


this expedition; he was here on the moun- 


tain just in front of her because she was 
behind; if she had not been on the train 
and had not stopped it he would have gone 
on. He, Captain Walter Bateman, with his 
record of disregard of self in battle, with his 
honors for bearing off wounded under fire, 
with the accolade of the French marshal 
still warm upon him! 


O; THERE must be something she had 

not taken into account; this could not 
be! Yet, even before that moment when those 
men on the mountain fell, she was realizing 
he was somehow less than he had been, cer- 
tainly less than she had believed him. She now 
could recognize that her reluctance to return 
to his arms when he had invited her back had 
been only partly from her apprehensions for 
the men on the mountain; in part, at least, 
a sensation of disillusionment had supplied 
her impulse to refuse him. 

While they halted for a breathing space 
after reaching the snow line and stood to- 
gether a little apart from Milrane and 
Gampel and yet with no words for each other 
except the ordinary commonplaces of the 
climb, she wondered if she had carried into 
her womanhood the estimate of him with 
which the child had been satisfied; if, when 
he had returned to her after his years at war, 
she had loved and become betrothed to him 
thoughtlessly, like a child; and if he never 
had been more of a man than now. 

If he had been, what had changed him? 
The war? That, of course, had been his most 
tremendous experience, and he had come 
through it with honor second to no other 
young man. How could the war have made 
him less? 

““We’re ready?” Milrane asked. 

They continued the ascent, and again, 
mercifully, the effort obstructed thought. 
She was conscious that she too soon was 
spending her strength; conscious, too, that 
the men were permitting it, for they had no 
idea of allowing her to attempt the final 
climb. At the end of the region of mere 
effort and at the beginning of danger they 
would leave her. 


EFORE eight o’clock they gained the 

glacier and crossed it upon the cut steps 
in the ice and snow crusts which must have 
been made that morning by the men who 
had fallen. 

The sun, somewhere off the other side of 
Tecla, was still glowing, but was very low 
and swinging far to the north; warmth was 
gone from the red rays which cast huge 

urple shadows to the east and south; the 
ight stained blood red the pointing peaks 
and incarnadined the clouds which ma- 
terialized from nothing with the night. It 
became very cold in the shade of Tecla and 
the air was rare and biting and elusive to the 
lungs, and now, abruptly, rose the sheer, 
naked rock, five hundred feet or more to the 
ledge where the fallen men lay. 

So steep it was that when Margaret looked 
up she could not see the line of the ledge at 
all; the bare rock seemed to rise, almost 
unsloping, straight into the ruddy sky. She 
took off her glove and touched the rock and 
found it chill with a veneer of ice here and 
there, for the noonday sun had melted the 
snow above and sent down trickles, which 
had frozen. 

Turning, she found the men tossing off 
their blankets and packs to prepare for this 
final climb, and she saw that the Swiss as he 
looped the rope allowed for the girdling of 
three waists only. So, sparing herself what 
she knew would be a useless appeal to be 
allowed to proceed, she obtained the spirit 
lamp and kettle and set to making tea. 

“Hallo!” Milrane shouted up the moun- 
tain. “Hallo! Hallo!” 

He received no answer but echo, and 
Gampel, who produced a revolver, fired a 
shot. This started down a little shower of 
rotten rock and ice bits. 


“Suppose he’s dead up there?” Milrane 
referred the matter to Walter; no one held 
pd idea that more than one man mighi be 
alive. 

“Maybe,” said Walter, “or he may be 
unconscious. If he’s not he knows now w~’re 
coming for him.” 

“Yes,”’ said Milrane. “So we’ve got to 
take the chance.”’ He walked over to the wall 
and looked up it calculatingly. “I wish we 
had ice irons.” 

“We have tea,” said Walter, waiting for 
Milrane and Gampel before sitting dow: on 
the blanket beside Margaret. 

“When I saw those fellows fall ‘ust 
before ” Milrane was starting when 
Walter, as though he had not heard, began 
talking. 

“Tea isn’t bad stuff,” he said. “But I 
never could drink it much till I got to France. 
We found some in a German dugout— 
division headquarters we captured up be- 
yond Rheims—which was old China tea; 
the general’s last private stock, I guess. ‘I hat 
was quite a place. Did you see those head- 
quarters’ dugouts, Milrane? You got over- 
seas?” 

“Yes,”’ said Milrane. “I was in the Sec- 
ond Division.” 

“Then you saw your share of action.” 

“Yes,” Milrane admitted. 

“Then you also,” said Margaret, “were 
at the Marne; Chateau-Thierry! At St. 
Mihiel; in the Argonne!” 

Milrane nodded and bent for a sandwich 
from the box that lay between him and 
Gampel. “TI was saying,” he said, “that I 
thought when I saw them fall just ——” 

And once more Walter stopped him by 
swift comment on the war and kept the talk 
overseas until Margaret was putting away 
the kettle. 


"Cae shouted again up the mountain in 
the hope of reply before they started the 
rock climb. Then Gampel set to tying the 
rope about Milrane, and Margaret followed 
Walter as he examined the rock they were 
about to ascend. 

The sun was gone, but the long, Northern 
twilight endured and over the eastern peaks 
there hung a half-moon. In this light Mar- 
garet saw Walter’s face as he looked up the 
deadly rock, and she knew that now, if Mil- 
rane and the Swiss faltered, or if, halfway 
up, they turned back, he would go on alone; 
— she knew that to this she had driven 

im. 
Suddenly she seized his arm and clung to " 
him in a spasm of emotion. 

“T had no idea that it would be like this, 
Walter.” 

“Why—why, Will-o’-the-Wisp!” He pat- 
ted her hand. 

“Don’t. I can’t bear it.” 

“All right,” he said and loosed himself 
from her and walked a little away. “I’ve 
this to tell you, Margaret,” he said when 
he came back. ‘Those men fell before the 
train went into the tunnel; Milrane saw it 
then; Isawit too. That’s what he was about 
to mention when I stopped him.” He 
turned from her to the others. ‘Ready for 


me, Gampel?” 


“Ready, monsieur.”’ 

The next minute they started up, roped 
together and bearing one pair of blankets to 
make into a sling to carry down a helpless 
man. 


, R a while she stood below the point of 

their ascent, watching anxiously and lis- 
tening to the scrape of their climbing. Words 
dropped to her now and then from above— 
ejaculations, grunts of warning or advice 
and, occasionally, a brief debate. Then the 
three were better to be seen from far her 
back, so she withdrew to the abandwuned 
blankets and packs, where she had prom sed 
to remain. 

During the first hundred feet above the 
glacier they had climbed by moving in 
unison, but now she saw that the natur> of 
the rock forced them to different taciics; 
one man at a time was in motion; the ot :ers 
braced themselves in readiness to hold \im 
with the rope. 

When they were about two hundred ‘<et 
up they evidently came upon a stretcli of 
particularly “rotten” rock; as they felt ‘or 
handholds they showered down jagged !its 
and, after attempting to make a traverse tO 
the right, they had to descend for several 
lengths before finding a practicable climb to 
the left. 

The twilight at last was gone; frequently 
the new night clouds floated before the moon, 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 126 
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More Heat 
Less Care 


More Heat—Less Care 


Successful. canning of fruits and vegetables depends upon three 
things: fresh fruit and vegetables;, care. in following directions; 
strong, even heat for a long period of time. ‘The first two requisites 
are supplied by you, and your Florence Oil Gook Stove furnishes 
the third. This sturdy stove givés, intense heat for hours at a time. 


The Florence burner is the most practical burner made. Just 
raise the chimney and touch a lighted match to the asbestos kindler 
—in a few minutes you get an intense, clean, hot blue flame right 
under the cooking. Heat is automatically controlled ky lever handles. 
The heat goes into the cooking and not into the kitchen. 


The Florence Oil Cook Stove burns kerosene, a clean fuel. Any 
housewife can keep her Florence stove in perfect working order by 
following the simple directions. 


The Florence Tank Water Heater supplies hot water for kitchen, » 


laundry, and bath. It may be used wherever there is running water or 


a water storage tank. It burns kerosene. Your dealer will explain 


to you the comforts and economies of a Florence-equipped kitchen. 
If he does not carry Florence products, write us for free copies of 


. illustrated booklets. 


_ CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE CO., 27 School St., Gardner, Mass. 


Makers of Florence Oil Cook Stoves (1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 burners), Florence Tank Water Heaters, Florence Portable Baking Ovens, Florence Oil Heaters 
Made and sold in Canada by M‘Clarys, London, Canada 
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Purifying as a Sea Breeze 


ITH the Royal every 

room in the house is kept 
daintily sweet and fresh as the 
breeze-kissed sea. It cleans 
the house through and through 
with Nature’s own great puri 
fler—air. 


Germ-laden dirt, dust and 
litter cannot resist the power- 
ful suction of its cleansing air 
stream. As the Royal cleans 
by air—alone—there is nothing 

to injure the finest rugs or 
flimsiest draperies. 


Phone your dealer for a demon- 
stration—he will convince you that 
the light, handy Royalmeans 
freedom from house cleaning \@jiea- 
drudgery. Write us for Rey, 
handsome illustrated booklet. . 


The P. A. Geier Company 
5101 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


—E ELECT Ri IC CLEANER 


Cleans byAir-Ailone/ 


UPON THE RECORD MADE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 124) 


but, much of the time, Margaret could fol- 
low the climbers fairly well through her 
glass. When the men were about four hun- 
dred feet above her she observed that they 
halted longer than usual and seemed to be 
arguing. 

Soon she heard a voice—Milrane’s, she 
thought—in halloos. 

When she answered loudly Walter shouted 
down to her: “All right”; and she knew 
that Milrane had not called to her, but had 
been trying for evidence, before continuing 
that desperate ascent, that someone was 
alive above. She could not tell whether they 
got an answer from overhead; but after a 
few moments she saw them struggling slowly 
upward. 


Ht“ an hour later one man disappeared 
from the rock; a few moments later the 
second also vanished, to be followed by the 
third, and Margaret knew that they had 
gained the sloping shelf of snow and rock 
upon which the three still figures lay. She 
could not get sight of the slope unless 
she retreated far down into the valley; but 
she could tell that Walter and his compan- 
ions were still climbing, for snow chunks and 
ice came down; these ceased, and she knew 
that they had halted. 

Apparently they stayed in one spot for 
quite a time. Vainly Margaret watched the 
edge of the shelf. She moved about, stamp- 
ing and beating herarms. If she was chilled, 
how cold must they be, cramped and tired 
with climbing! 

When she put a blanket about her she 
thought of the railroad and looked down. 
The siding where the car was to have been 
left was not in sight from that point, but 
she saw a great bonfire, burning probably 
foz a beacon. She saw a train, east bound, 
creeping through the pass. It stopped near 
where Milrane and she had halted their train; 
apparently it let off some people, for after 
the lighted cars vanished another bonfire 
blazed below. 


TINY avalanche of snow and ice and rock 
announced that the men were moving 
again on the upper slope, and far, far up that 
deadly, vertical rise of ice-sheathed rock a 
man reappeared and began to descend; be- 
hind him was let down, not a human form, 
but q great cocoon-shaped thing, and Mar- 
garet knew that they had found someone 
alive and were bringing him down slung in 
the blanket. 

In the moonlight and at that height she 
could not see the rope, but she could tell 
from the guiding movements that a line ran 
from the cocoon to the man below and that 
the two other men, who now appeared above, 
supported the weight of the helpless man 
from the rope at their waists. 

Margaret abandoned the blankets and 
stood motionless, looking up. It seemed to 
her that the man who guided the descent 
was smaller than the others; therefore he 
was Gampel. She could not distinguish be- 
tween the two who were sustaining the inert 
burden. Indeed, it made little difference 
which was Walter; if one fell it was certain 
that all must fall, and their chance of safe 
descent with that burden was desperately 
slight. 

She knew that Walter thoroughly realized 
it when he had left her; otherwise he would 
have put off his parting confession to another 
—_ But he could not die, having deceived 

er. 


HOSE last words of his, making admis- 

sion of fault to her, tortured her with an 
ecstasy of unbearable rapture. Never in all 
her dreams of love had she imagined coming 
so close to him as at that instant when he 
asked for her forgiveness before turning 
away to flout death at her bidding. With 
what wild, heedless arrogance had she 
goaded him—with the reproach of her own 
action when he did not stop the train; by 
the way she ignored him and sought a 
stranger and offered herself to him. 

As a result she knew that not alone 
Walter’s fate would be upon her when 
the probable occurred, but Milrane’s and 
Gampel’s also. For although at the train 
and still at the glacier Milrane was the 
leader of the rescue party, she knew that it 
was Walter who forced the climb on beyond 
that deadly point above where Milrane had 
halted to shout. 

They were reaching that point in the 
descent, and the unobscured moon let her 
see them so plainly that she went weak and 
dizzy. But they passed it safely and, after 
a long rest, continued cautiously to work 
down till a shower of jagged stone and cries 


in curt dispute betrayed that they were upon 
the traverse over the rotten rock. 

She saw them try twice to advance to the 
right, but both times they retreated. She 
saw them attempt a traverse to the left; 
then the Swiss, who was leading, gave up. 
He returned to the two others, who shorie -ned 
the rope to the blanketed form till they drew 
it to them. 

Then through the glass she witnessec|—as 
if it were only a few yards above her, al- 
though the true distance was a long two 
hundred feet—the very image of maciness 
itself. For one man was binding upon him- 
self the burden of three. Walter was win ling 
the blanket rope about him and securing it 
over his shoulders. He freed it from the 
others and bore upon his back the great 
cocoon of the helpless man. Then, alone and 
on a route of his own down the rotten rock, 
he began to descend. 

He came down his length and _ boldly 
kicked for a toehold in the rotten rock, found 
it or made it, found handholds, too, and let 
himself down ‘again; another length; a third; 
a fourth, and still he maintained himself 
and his pack. 


OTTEN rock ceased to shower below him; 
he was upon a securer rise, and had trav. 
ersed far enough to the right so that, when 
Milrane and Gampel followed him, the 
débris they sent down did not threaten him. 
But they must continue above him [reed 
from him and of no help. The fight was his, 
and his alone. 

Margaret seized the cold rock before her 
and climbed. She knew that she could do 
little to aid him, but at a bad place many 
yards above the glacier her hands reached 
up and touched his boots and began to guide 
them in their gropings for projection or 
crevice to sustain him. 

““Will-o’-the-Wisp!” his whistling expira- 
tion of breath seemed to say to her. 

So they came down to the glacier together. 

The man brought down lived; and several 
hours later, when the four were bearing him 
into the valley, they met a party of guides 
and a surgeon sent by the railroad officials. 
Upon learning that the two men left on the 
mountain were dead, the surgeon turned 
back with the injured man, and as the 
guides decided to await the arrival of ade- 
quate tackle before attempting to move the 
bodies, they also faced about and relieved 
the bearers of the blanket. So after a while 
Walter and Margaret went apart from the 
others. 

The early dawn of the North was glowing 
upon the mountain tops and warm light was 
glancing into the valley when Walter dropped 
upon the trunk of a fallen pine and Margaret 
pressed beside him, her arms about his as he 
enfolded her. 


EAREST, my love, I shall never for- 
give myself,” she said. 

“Why, Will-o’-the-Wisp?” 

“T might have killed you.” 

“Tt came out all right.” 

“But how I—mistook you.” 

“Not me. I was looking back to what I'd 
been, Will-o’-the-Wisp; I was letting that 
satisfy me. I, at twenty-seven years and 
just after winning you! Do you want to 
know what I thought when I saw those men 
fall and wouldn’t tell you?” 

“No; I don’t care.” 

“You must; you’re to be my wife. I 
thought, Margaret: ‘They’re dead probably. 
At any rate it’s none of my affair now. I’ve 
saved the lives of enough men. I’ve ri isked 
my skin sufficiently. [ve done my ful! bit; 
everyone knows it. I’m going to take my 
reward now.’” 

“You had right to think whatever you 
did, Walter.” 

“You're shaken now, little Will-o'-the- 
Wisp; you didn’t feel that then. You /new 
something was the matter in me. | was 
thinking of myself as through—thro igh! 
‘Let someone else take the chance now; 1+ 
reap and rest upon the record made.’ ‘hat 
was the matter with me. But that’!! not 
come again—never in me with you. Do you 
want to go on now?” 

“T want to stay here with you forever, 
Walter.” 

“Not you—on the record made. Oh, ! 
know what a fortune I found when I met you 
on that train. Suppose a thing like tha! had 
come to me and you had not been there to 
drive me out. Suppose I’d gone on and al 
my life been through—through with man’s 
big work because I’d a record and could rest 
instead of 

“What, Walter?” 

“ Beginning all over with you.” 
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rize 


upon hundreds of women yearly win 
prizes with beautiful cakes made of Swans Down 
Cake Flour—following the recipes in our booklet, “Cake _ 
Secrets,” written by Janet McKenzie Hill, eepaynied | 
domestic science authority of Boston. 

The cakes shown on this page were made from 
recipes in “Cake Secrets,” the wonderfully helpful 
book on cake baking you should have. 


Prepared (Rot Setf-Rising) 


Preferred by Housewives for 25 years 
Wax Paper Wrapped 


ra |i Try Swans Down Cake Flour just once in place 

” of your bread flour in any good cake recipe—and 

ven | you will always use it! Cake is far more delicate 
lq than bread and so requires a more delicate flour like 

. Swans Down to obtain best results. 

Swans Down Cake Flour makes lighter, whiter;finer, better 

my |f ' cake—always. It costs but 4 few cents more per cake, yet it 

ou | Fl is an economy because it saves the waste and disappointment 

he of costly cake failures. 

vas | | Use Swans Down in your own kitchen to make the most 


i'l tempting delicacies you can serve! 


" The best grocer has Swans Down. If not, write us. 
ou || Igleheart Brothers Sent for 
ad ‘ Established 1856 10 cents. 
al ie Evansville Dept. J8 Indiana Write today! 
Also Manufacturers of Swans Down Health Bran 
est Nature’s Laxative F. 
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‘ 
Don’t wear out dainty 
summer clothes with or- 
dinary washing. Laun- 
der them rub-lessly with 
Ivory Soap Flakes. 
PEP They'll be like new all 
season long. 
| think of dropping Betty’s pink 
* tae organdie dress or Bobby’s best suit 
aie into a bowl brimming with bubbling white 
P soap suds, letting it soak a few minutes, 
0 then giving it a swish and a swirl anda 
* rinse and a wring, and having it iron up 
like new! 
“ip This is the way that Ivory Soap Flakes 
. launders. No ruinous rubbing at all. The 
“ rich Ivory suds cleanse by dissolving the 
ve dirt. Rinsing carries it all away. What 
Me. a saving of strain on delicate organdies and 
(ye mulls, sheer handkerchief linens, voiles and 
batistes! 
' It’s a relief, too, to know that in Ivory 
ae Soap Flakes it is no strong cleansing agent that takes out the dirt. Ivory Soap Flakes launders so 
Re easily, simply because it is a concentrated form of genuine Ivory Soap, pure, mild, unadulterated. 
if The suds that foam up when these snowlike flakes touch warm water cannot injure any color or 
ee fabric that water alone will not harm. Ivory Soap has proved this the truth by laundering all 
yeh kinds of the frailest materials perfectly, for over 41 years. Ivory Soap Flakes is the safe flaked 


soap for your loveliest garments. 


SOAP FLAKES 


Foams in warm water to ‘‘Safe Suds in a Second’ 


for washing particular things 


Send for Free Sample Package 


Your name and address on a postal card will bring you a generous 
sample package of these wonder-working IVORY SOAP FLAKES; 
also a folder of washing hints which tell how to care for your dainty 
colored garments, your silks, your flannels, your sweaters, your frail 
frocks and frills, your lingerie, your household furnishings, and your 
children’s clothes. Address The Procter & Gamble 
Company, Department 7-GF, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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THE TRAGI-COMEDY 
MOTHER-IN-LAW 


By Anna Bradshaw 


darts of humor often are aimed. 


The trials and tribulations, the joys and com- 
pensations that go with the position at which the — 


HEN IT saw the announcement of my son’s 

marriage I was reminded of a little skit of 

Dickens I had read years before. Mr. Meek 
takes to his wife’s bedside a copy of The Times with 
the notice, ‘‘ Birth, Mrs. Meek of a son,’ and com- 
ments upon it solemnly: ‘‘ Maria Jane, you are now a 
public character.’’ I felt that, like Mrs. Meek, I had 
become a public character and fair game for the jokes 
that are leveled against mothers-in-law. Not that the 
eminence came as a shock. For a long while I had 
been getting ready. From his babyhood I had antici- 
pated that some day my son would take unto himself 
a wife, and I had looked forward to the event with res- 
ignation, if without enthusiasm. 

When the boy began to grow up I went into training 
for the future. His girl friends were invited to the 
house; I entertained for them and acted as chaperon 
times without number for every sort of junketing, 
from football and baseball games in any kind of 
weather to dances and theatrical shows. I learned to 
look intelligent at exciting crises I did not in the least 
understand, and to keep awake during endless ama- 
teur musical productions, and to be on friendly terms 
with all sorts and conditions of girls. 

In many ways the average girl did not appeal to me, 
but whether it was because my boy showed good taste 
in choosing his companions or on account of the diplo- 
macy of the young women themselves, I had very 
pleasant relations with them. It was only when I con- 
sidered any one of them as a possible mate for my boy 
that I began to perceive flaws. Then the facts that 
this girl had no taste for intellectual pursuits, that an- 
other possessed an undesirable family and a third was 
never known to be on time for an engagement as- 
sumed serious proportions. 

Of course there were preliminary alarms and excur- 
sions which were responsible for some of my gray hairs. 
I was divided between the fear that my boy might 
make a choice which, if successful, would not be the 
best for him and that he might be hurt by a refusal. 
When the great event finally took place it was the 
result of a short and rather spectacular courtship of 
which I had been aware since its early stages. 

I had no valid objection to the girl; I knew her only 
slightly, but my impressions of her were most favor- 
able. Her background and traditions differed from 
my son’s, but I could not honestly call this a drawback. 
Their tastes were the same, she had a fine mind and, 
chief of all, both young people were desperately in love. 

So I did the deeds a mother-in-law in posse is sup- 
posed to do. There were announcement receptions 
and luncheons, teas and showers, and through them 
all I tried to bring my conduct up to the standard I 
considered suitable to the occasion. I was aboundingly 
civil to the crop of new relatives my boy was acquir- 
ing; I bore in mind always that the mother of the bride 
is far more important than the mother of the bride- 
groom and strove to behave accordingly, and I con- 
scientiously devoted myself to learning to love my 
daughter-in-law-to-be. 


Before They Were Married 


6 ha was not hard. She was charming to me, and 
happily I felt not the slightest jealousy of my son’s 
affection for her. My position was absolutely different 
from that which could be held toward my boy by 
anyone else in the world and I was content in it. If he 
had been careless of my happiness or if the girl had 
shown a desire to come between him and me, it might 
have been different; but I was spared either test. 
The pair took me into their confidence in all details; 
I was consulted and deferred to and made to feel my 
value as a factor in my children’s present and future. 

And then they were married! 

_ [have quoted the notice of the arrival of the Meek 
infant as a sort of parallel to my experience. For 
months Mrs. Meek had known the baby was coming. 
Doubtless she had figured out what would be her sensa- 
tions when the arrival actually occurred. Yet without 
any further knowledge of the lady than that supplied 
by Boz, I venture to conjecture that many surprises 
attended her attainment of the dignity of motherhood. 
In that respect she and I were in the same class! 

My first experience, which probably in no way re- 
sembled Maria Jane’s, was a violent shrinkage of 
importance. I have said that I always knew the bride- 
groom’s mother was a minor consideration, but I dis- 
covered that I had never really believed this. It was 
at the wedding that I began to see a great light. Every- 
one was courteous to me, but there was a subtle 


something —per- 
haps a reflection 
of the inferiority 
that encompasses 
a man at his own 
marriage and in 
a measure reacts 
upon his family 
and friends—that 
made me feel I was, after all, a negligible item in the 
cosmos and not an impressive entity. 

When the festivities were over and I was back 
home I tried to analyze my sensations, with the object 
of ascertaining if perhaps I had been mistaken. Had 
I really been deposed or not? Having decided that 
emphatically I had been, I proceeded to console my- 
self by philosophical meditations. After all, what 
difference did it make how my new daughter’s relatives 
bore themselves toward me? My son had been his 
dear and devoted self up to the moment the bridal 
couple left for the honeymoon. So longas heand I were 
on the same old terms I could afford to smile at the 
whims of anyone else. 


A Sense of Humor Helps 


‘Toe sense of humor that has helped me in most re- 
lationships of life stood by me when the honey- 
mooners returned. Funny memories trooped back 
upon me as I watched my son’s absorption in his new 
occupation of a benedict. From his infancy he had 
been a foe to half-way measures. He would not limit 
himself to mumps on one side only; he had them on 
both sides and a hard attack. At school he plunged 
wholeheartedly into all pursuits and plays, and even 
into study when it occurred to him. At college he 
took his social life hard and was never able to admire 
a girl decidedly without ‘‘rushing’’ her; and when he 
was out of college he interested himself in politics in the 
same thorough way. To him there were no shades of 
gray about persons or parties. All were either black or 


‘ white. 


Also, from the time of the return from the wedding 
trip I was conscious of an undercurrent of self-defense 
in my daughter-in-law. I felt she was on her guard 
lest I should counsel or criticize; she had decided views 
as to how she would keep house and was on the alert 
for adverse comment. She never had it. Liberal 
praise I bestowed, but I never found fault or inter- 
fered. Little by little she modified and, by degrees, she 
and my son fell into the habit of turning to me when 
I could be of service to them or help them. When this 
point was reached I felt I had won my promotion. 
Even then I restrained myself and did not volunteer 
advice or point out errors: The price of peace with a 
daughter-in-law is eternal reticence. 

When the baby came at the end of a couple of 
vears I took a fresh reef in my resolutions. Before then 
I had sometimes suspected that my ideas on many 
points were antiquated; now I knew it. Everything 
was done differently from what it had been in my 
day, when I had cherished the belief that I was en- 
tirely up to date. The baby’s clothes were made in a 
new way; the methods of feeding were changed; his 
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habits were regulated in a novel fashion. These items 
I took with equanimity; but other details were harder 
to accept tranquilly. ‘ 

‘My own baby had always slept at my side, so that 
could hear him if he stirred and draw up a cover if the 
night grew chill or turn the pillow if the child were 
restless, and know on the second if anything were 
wrong. My grandchild’s crib was in a room by him- 
self without even a door of communication with the 
chamber where his father and mother slept tranquill 
after the infant had had his last feeding at ten otek 
at night until his first at six the next morning. If he 
woke and cried, they let him have his cry out and go to 
sleep again unless his wails seriously interfered with 
their slumbers. 

These are only a few of the innovations that taxed 
to the utmost my powers of reserve. Again and again 
I had to remind myself of how I would have resented 
interference in the case of my own child and tell myself 
that the matter was none of my business. I felt that 
my struggles had been rewarded and that I had re- 
ceived a mother-in-law’s D. S. C., when my daughter- 
in-law declared in the accents of genuine sincerity that 
I was a model grandmother—‘‘she never interferes.” 

Humiliating though it may be to my self-esteem, I 
am forced to confess that the methods thus far prac- 
ticed with my grandson have worked uncommonly 
well. He has been fully as happy and healthy and 
good up to the present as was my own child, who was 
trained by such widely different rules. 

The baby whose cradle stood close to my bed loved 
me no more devotedly than does my grandson his 
mother, although he sleeps across the hall from her; 
his digestion is as excellent as if he had been fed by 
my formulas instead of by hers; he is thus far as trac- 
table as my own boy, although the result has not_been 
reached by my rules. 


Grandson Sees the Joke, Too 


oe it is because I am inherently unregener- 
ate that I feel I have a definite quarrel with those 
women, possibly more amiable or less exacting than I, 
who assured me that grandmotherhood would be a late 
blooming that would parallel the raptures of real 
motherhood. ‘All the delights and none of the re- 
sponsibilities,” I have had prated to me. What did 
those who talked like that know of the passionate joy 
of holding one’s own child to her heart, if they could 
compare this neutral, secondhand pleasure with that 
first anguish of bliss! 

I don’t mean to imply that I fail to appreciate and 
enjoy my grandson. He isa dear and I have delightful 
half hours with him when he is confided to my care 
while his mother goes out, or when I steal him from 
his crib, where he lies and talks to himself after his 
morning bottle, to carry him off and play with him. 
He knows me already and meets me with a smile that 
seems to show he sees the joke of the situation. I en- 
joy him and I flatter myself that he rather fancies me 
as a grandmother, even if I am a survival and_a back 
number. But tenderly as I love him, proud as I am 
of his looks and his health and his accomplishments, 
he is only my grandson, the child of another woman, 
and not my very own. There may be one glory of the 
sun and another of the moon, but much of the glory 
that falls to the grandmother is that of the moon in 
the last quarter. 

Yet there are compensations for this subdued light. 
The approach of evening does free one from many of 
the cares and tasks that accompanied early daylight. 
I may cavil at some of the methods by which my 
grandchild is reared, but I know very well that I don’t 
wish to undertake the charge of his training. I brought 
up my own child, and youth and love both helped to 
make the burden light. Now that I have arrived.at 
the proper age to be a grandmother I find I possess 
the disabilities that go with the’ period, and while I 
feel circumstances might arise which would incline me 
to take a hand in his moral and religious development, 
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Baked Beans | 


Enough 
Try Them 


Curious 


T H E 


A DIE 
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Wie titan 


See what scientific cookery has done 


You should try Van Camp’s Beans for curiosity sake. They 
will form a discovery. And a one-time serving will change your 


whole conception of Baked Beans. 


Whether you bake at home or buy ready-baked beans, here’s 


a dish that’s different. Find it out. 


Ask the man 


Men like Van Camp’s. They © 
are mellow and zestful, easy to 
digest. 

Noon lunch rooms which cater 
to men are buying Van Camp’s. 
Men want them. be 

You will all agree that Van wi 
Camp’s excel any other baked 
beans you know. 


ev 


Mealy and whole 
Van Camp’s are uncrisped in 


and unbroken. 


pressure. 


New-day methods 


Culinary experts have spent 


years in perfecting Van Camp’s 
Pork and Beans. The methods 
are scientific. 


Our beans are grown only in 


certain localities. Each lot is an- 
S alyzed before we start to cook. 


The boiling water is freed from 


minerals, so the skins will not 
be tough. 


The baking is done in sealed 
ntainers, so the flavor can’t 


escape. 


We bake by live steam under 
Thus we bake the 
ans for hours at high heat 
thout bursting or crisping. 


They are baked with a sauce 
the most zestful sauce you 
er tasted on baked beans. 


The result is an ideal dish. 


They will make beans popular 


cut your meat bills down. 
And they are always ready. 


You can serve them piping hot 


ten minutes. Learn today 


what such beans mean. 


VAN 


Pork and 


Beans 


Three sizes, to 
serve 3,5or10 


Baked With the Van Camp Sauce—Also Without It 
Other Van Camp Products Include 


Soups Evaporated Milk 


Chili Con Carne Catsup 


Spaghetti Peanut Butter 


Chili Sauce, etc. 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 


recipe, but highly perfected. 
There are 18 kinds, but try the 
tomato. 


Van Camp’s 
Tomato Soup 
Based on a famous French 


Van Camp’s 
Spaghetti 
The prize Italian recipe, but 


made with ingredients of the 
rarest grade. 


Van Camp’s 
Evaporated Milk 


From high-bred cows in five 
rich dairying districts. 


THE TRAGI-COMEDY OF A 
MOTHER-IN-LAW 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 129) 


or at least to pronounce some well-considered 
and ill-advised criticisms, I am content to 
leave his material care in the hands of his 
natural guardians. 

In view of the conditions, this is just as 
well. I could never hold my hardly acquired 
position of a satisfactory mother-in-law and 
grandmother if I lived up to the theories of 
those who assert that a mother can share 
the lives of her married children to the ex- 
tent of having continued intimate com- 
panionship with them. 

The woman who fosters this delusion has 
a big disappointment ahead of her. Her 
married children will live their own lives in 
their day as she lived hers years ago, and 
anything more than vicarious happiness that 
she gets out of their experience she may set 
down to uncovenanted mercies and be duly 
thankful therefor. 

If she is really wise she will accept condi- 
tions as they are and give praise that she is 
a help and comfort to her children when 
they need her. 


Not long ago another woman who is bc th 
a mother-in-law and a grandmother told me 
a story that illustrates my point admiral \y. 
In a pessimistic frame of mind she one (iy 
compared herself mentally to a certain «ld 
hat she owned. 

“The mother of married children is j:ist 
like that hat,” she mused. ‘When it is : ne 
weather I never think of wearing it. If he 
day is bad and stormy I take it out and im 
thankful to have it, That is precisely the v ay 
children feel about their mothers; they t: rn 
to them in trouble and have no use for thom 
when life goes smoothly.” 

The idea took such a hold on her fai cy 
that later she told her married daughter of 
it, taking it for granted that the compari. on 
would be received with a burst of protest. 

The daughter listened with close attn- 
tion and, when the mother had finished, «-x- 
claimed enthusiastically: ‘‘Oh, mother, how 
clever you are! That is just exactly the way 
it is, but I never would have thought o! it 
myself.” 


YOU HAVE. TO KEEP IN TUNE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 


As for Julia—well, I knew the moment I 
looked at her that, as grandpa had discov- 
ered, under her know-it-all air she was really 
“unsartin” of herself, that she was just a 
foolish, flattered girl who was on the verge of 
making a hideous mistake. Her lovely lashes 
lay upon her flushed cheeks; her lips smiled 
waveringly; the great fan rested idly in her 
lap. 
Me didn’t seem decent that we could all sit 
there so calmly and let a beast like Brownly 
touch a girl so clean and fine as Julia. She 
looked so much younger when she chanced 
to lift her eyes that I was startled. Her eyes 
were appealing, questioning, love-hungry 
eyes. And in them lay the tragic fact that 
it was not only from this particular villain 
that the better Julia was in danger; the more 
alarming peril was Julia herself, adorable, 
‘headstrong, daring Julia who would always 
go recklessly her own way, whether it were 
right or wrong. 

Again the curtain descended and the lights 
flared back. Grandpa Hughson drew a long 
breath, turned his chair and put his gnarled 
old hand over Julia’s. There were tears in 
his eyes. 


“TRL,” he quavered, “that’s music you’re 
bringing me to hear. Whatsomever 
there is to be said about the words to it— 
and they go in one ear and out t’ other with 
me, being as they’re foreign words—what 
those horns and violins and voices is making 
is music. Funny thing, but that tum-tee- 
tum-tee-tum that runs through that part at 
the end reminds me of the air in ‘How firm 
a foundation, ye saints o’ the Lord’; ’course 
it isn’t like it, but it has that kind of a swing.” 
Junior and the villain had risen. The 
villain was paying no attention at all to 
grandpa’s rambling remarks. 

“Want to stroll around, Ju, and talk to 
Aunt Trix?”’ His question was artfully casual. 

Grandpa thrust his chin out stubbornly. 
He never lifted his wrinkled old hand from 
Julia’s slender fingers. He glanced upward 
from under his bushy white eyebrows. 

“You boys can run along,” he bantered, 
almost gayly. ‘‘Polly and Julia are going to 
keep me company. I’m feeling downright 
loquacious; this music has stirred me up 
considerable.” 

His gaze met Mr. Brownly’s calmly and 
firmly. There was grim determination in 
grandpa’s eyes. Julia stirred restlessly. 
Dear, guileless grandpa! I told you before 
that I didn’t know whether his charm lay in 
his youngness or his oldness. At that tense 
moment he seemed bubbling with youth and 
fun. There was story-telling in his shining 
glance. And the Ancient Mariner was a mere 
amateur compared with Grandpa Hughson. 
The Mariner may have held his audience 
with his much advertised glittering eye, but 
grandpa held with the whole persuasive 
magnetism of his being. 

Julia capitulated. ‘‘You can come back 
for me,” she vouchsafed over her shoulder. 
“Go on, Grandpa Hughson. You know 
you’re dying to be coaxed to tell us some- 
thing.” 


“How firm a foundation, ye saints o’ the 
Lord”—grandpa hummed it; he beat the 
time with an imaginary baton. ‘Well, it’s a 
little different, but the tune is something 
like it, for all that. ‘And it carries me right 
back to the second winter after Marthy and 
I were married. My father, who was fonder 
o’ music than any man I ever see, had a big 
singing school every Friday night over at 
the next village to us—town named Pierre- 
pont Manor. ’Twasn’t much of a town, but 
it was betwixt and between four-five other 
towns. Pa used to go over on horseback 
mostly, with his music in a big sheepskin 
case, much as four foot square, strapped 
onto his saddlebag. We didn’t have enough 
singing books, so he’d printed out the music 
on big charts that he could hang up on the 
schoolhouse walls, and he had an old drum- 
= he used for a baton and a little tuning 

or 

“Polly”—he stopped abruptly—‘ you 
step out in the entry and get my fur cap. 
It’s a funny thing, but that cap was pa’s, 
and he always carried his tuning fork case 
behind the ear lap.” 

Grandpa took the cap that I duly brought 
from my hand and, without lifting that per- 
suasive left hand from Julia’s, he pulled out 
a shabby morocco case. We leaned forward 
incredulously. A little old tuning fork ina 
wrinkled palm of a little old countryman who 
sat in a box at the Metropolitan! It didn’t 
seem real! 


ON’ Tlooklikemuch’’—grandpachuck- 

led—‘“‘ but it was all the orchestra we 
had that winter. Coldest winter I ever see. 
Why, three-four times that winter we had 
northern lights—sky all pointed up to a peak 
and quivering with purple and green and 
silver. Spooky things, northern lights; seem 
to get folks all stirred up. We used to ride 
home under those queer-looking shadows «nd 
lights, just sort of all on edge and nervous- 
like. Buffalo robes over us, ma waitin; at 
home with hot spiced cider and buttered 
popcorn; and, d’ you know, before ve'd 
make the last turn by the hill Marthy weuld 
always give a long sigh. 

“Now Marthy was the salt of the eart!, y’ 
understand, and ma was about good as | 1ey 
make ’em; but Marthy and ma had | en 
trying to housekeep together for about a } cat 
and a half and, I don’t care what any! ody 
says, it isn’t natural for any young mar ied 
woman to play second fiddle to some o: her 
woman’s housekeeping idees. I was suc 14 
dummy I didn’t have sense enough to see 
that ma and Marthy was edgy with « ich 
other; all I knew was that Marthy and I .ad 
got to jangling considerable 

“We had hit on singing school to ‘ow 
about. You see I didn’t have any g) ‘at 
shakes of a voice—never did have. | ut 
Marthy had a kind of a showy sopranc, 4 
solo kind of a voice. My, how Marthy could 
let out when she wanted to! I’ll bet she 
could sing fully as high as this Missis Farrar. 
Well, they was a young fellow named Slocum 
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- The Brown Shaping Lasts have been perfected through ‘ sill co ni They are based upon eighteen scientific measurements 
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: | JIS the last shapes the shoe, so the shoe trains the foot 

0 

. | Once you realize how exactly and completely the Buster Brown Shoes are made from choicest cuts 

| Brown Shaping Lasts give the correct, scientific shape ' of the best leathers; have Government standard oak- 

q q to Buster Brown Shoes, you will insist upon these tanned soles; are the product of skilled shoemakers. 

‘as shoes for your boys and girls. They are built for service and outwear ordinary shoes. 

“it 

‘if The Brown Shaping Lasts provide for the natural Good stores everywhere sell Buster Brown Shoes 

s- growth and proper development of the feet from the at $4.00, $5.00, $6.00 and up—both high and low 

t 

‘ age of 2 to 16, and change gradually styles—button, lace, and blucher 

with each succeeding size to keep models—in all fashionable leathers. 

’ | pace with the growth of the feet. Write for the FREE book,“Training 

y |e the Growing Feet.” 

Because they support and 8 

“ strengthen the growing bones and Brown Shoe Company 

: muscles, Buster Brown Shoes can- Manufacturers of White House Shoes 
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in Pierrepont Manor that winter, working in with it. You could tell to look at her that 
the drug store, as I remember it. And he night that something was going on in her | 
had a kind of a reedy tenor—high, but awful mind. It was years afterward before I got it | 
shrill—and he was pretty liable to flaton his out of her. What she was thinking about was 
top notes. Him and Marthy had sung a_ something like this, as near as I can reniem- 
good many duets together and quartetted _ ber it: ee 
with another couple, ahd I’d got the notion “That singing duet or chorus is a diffe rent 
that he was making eyes at Marthy. proposition from singing solo. The minute 
“He was too!” Grandpa’s indignation you begin to sing with other folks you’y.: got 
had survived the years. His eyes flashed to besure you’re singing with folks that !. n»ow 
with righteous wrath. “The whippersnapper! the tune, or at least know how to kec») in 
I didn’t care how far he went making a fool tune, or you’ll get blamed, too, every .ime 
of himself, but I hated like poison to have _ they go off the key. There isn’t any law : om- 
him make a fool of me and Marthy. But  pelling you to go off the key when they do, 
instead of going at it tactful I up and flared _ but it’s just human nature to suppose you're 
out at her about him, and Marthy come back liable to. And while a discord may sv und 
at me good and proper. Shesaid she guessed kind of unique and attract conside: able 
she knew enough to tend to her own knitting. attention, it does set everybody’s teet': on | 
“Well, I got so touchy ys the epee “pal edge. Life’s a whole lot sweeter if you \eep | 
: ness I wouldn’t sing at all, just sat with my in tune. Why, it’s part of your duty to the 
OUR china should not be a fad or lips jammed tight, knowing everybody was whole universe to keep in tune. Yeu have to | ' 
whim of the moment. It should be ‘ looking at me and thinking what a durned keep in tune!” | 
, , fool I was. Pa had seen how things were, | 
a pe tribute oa ner good en but he wasn’t saying a word—nary a word— (7. stopped abruptly. He tucked | 
and a harmonious bit of your home. till one Friday night, just as he was ready to the tuning fork into its shabby case and, | 
: P oe start things up and forty-five-fifty of us was with the gentlest grace in the world, he folded | 
You will find Syracuse Chinarichin beauty waiting for him to ping the tuning fork. He Julia’s slender fingers over the worn leather. | 
' and of lasting quality. The demand for fumbles around his pockets and says, per- ‘You're so fond of music”—his mellow old 
1 it is so rapidly increasing that immedi- fectly casual: ‘I d’clare, somebody bape voice was like a muted violin—‘“TI thought 
te delivery is not always ossible. It is to start the singing when I give the signal, you'd be interested in a keepsake like that. 
a 7 =e eg , can’t seem to put my hand on the tuning Somehow I couldn’t look at Julia. I didn’t 
well worth while waiting for, though . fork. Will Ed Slocum start us?’ dare. Besides, the lights were lowering, the 
Syracuse Chinais“Made-in-America” and bristled wp, wet lips, wing and ait te babble em chatter 
i iced. i is‘ . Marthy—durn him!—and pa lifted his of the unreal world about us was blotted out 
sensibly priced This eeaien Fusan drumstick. D’ you know, I can see Marthy as the orchestra crashéd into a flood of sound. 
ca yet, the way she looked that night. Hereyes Anda gentle, little, old man turned his chair 
; SY R AC U S C c aa | N A was all sparky; we’d been haying quite a_ deliberately and began to nod in time to the 
set-to avout Ed all over singing music. 
school. Cheeks just blazing, chin set—  ~ Myeyes filled withangry tears. Dear blun- 
stage Marthy always looked just handsome when dering, old-fashioned, impossible Grandpa 
yracuse, New Zor she got her dander up.” Hughson! With his memories of simpler 
days; with his absurd metaphors and his 
- Wa Ed started the singing all right. clumsy preachments! How could anything 
Only he started it sohigh that nobody as futile as a rusty, old tuning fork find a 
could follow him except Marthy, and by the meaning in the life of a girl like Julia? 
2 end of the second line she was the only one _Julia’s kind of life was as complex and ob- 
who was trying to follow him. Everybody _ tuse and noisy as that stormy sea of sounds 
else had slithered off into giggling. Marthy that raged beneath us. 
went right on, right into the fourth line Junior and the villain came back to their 
where the tune kept crawling up and right places presently—Junior still sullen, and the a 
there was where Ed Slocum flatted some- Brownly person still maddeningly affable. , 
thing terrible. Pa brought down that drum- That last act seemed interminable. I wanted 
stick with a bang on the desk. to look behind me, but I didn’t dare. I was 
*“¢We seem to be considerable off the key afraid that if Prownly dared to flicker that 
and out of tune,’ he remarked, very sar- insulting smirk of his in grandpa’s direction, ¥ 
castical. Pa could be the most sarcastical I should kick or bite or scratch. So I sat ¥ 
with,.that pleasant-sounding voice o’ his. He there, as dumb and sullen as Junior, until 3 
knew perfectly well he might have just as__ the opera had dragged to its tragic end. % 
well waved a red flag at a bull as to have said « 
a thing like that to Marthy. Why, Marthy I WONDER if there is any more possessive F 
prided herself on her perfect ear for music. gesture in this world than the authorita- 5 
““T’m not out of tune,’ she snapped out tive air with which a man wraps a mantle x 
before she thought. about a woman whom he thinks of as his. La 
“Well, Ed certainly was, and it sounded —_Julia’s cloak was a barbaric splendor of furs , 
as though you both were. Ed, you remind and gold brocades. Her head was lifted re- . 
me of the fellow who thought everybody in  gally as she waited. 1 
the marching line was walking out of step And Brownly had her coat! Y 
except himself.’ Yet before I knew how it had happened I 
“Everybody began roaring and laughing; found myself being unceremoniously shoved 
they always did when pa waxed sarcastical. into the outer corridor, found myself staring 
I mean everybody except Ed and me and _ at ry own shabby cape. 
Marthy. Marthy looked like the maddest “Mister Brown is waiting to help you, 
woman in the world. And the funny part Polly,” grandpa chided innocently; “you ; 
was that I was so plumb mad at pa for better let him wrap you up warm. It’s an | 
bawling her out that I forgot to be mad at _all-fired cold night out.” He was standing j 
Ed for getting her into trouble. Sol jumped triumphantly in front of the closed door of 
up ——” the Hungerford box. “Guess we won’t have 
to wait upstairs here for the young /olks; 
(2"* paused elaborately. He took we might as well mosey along.” é 
off his gold-bowed spectacles, wiped He was piloting us toward the stairway ba 
them carefully and chuckled. ‘‘Ho, hum— _ with as much ease as though he had lived at F 
that was a long time ago.” the Metropolitan all his days. “Polly. give : 
“What did you do?” Julia leaned forward Mister Brown the buggy check; he can tend 
as curious as a child. “Go on; tell us the to getting that for us while we’re wailing.’ 
, but Grandpa Hughson has a madden-_ when the Juniors joined us. Truly I «idn’ 
APEX Takes the Work Out of Washday ing way with hime! He twiddled his thumbs mean to. It was just that the thing ha: ry 
: . and yawned. so big and conspicuous that I was bou:d to 
HEN you see how quickly, quietly and surely “Didn’t get a chance to do anything. Pa miss it. “Oh,” I blurted out, “you’y « left 
' the APEX washes everything from the most had found his tuning fork about that time, your fan.” 
delicate fabrics to the heaviest woolen blankets, you| give ting, lifted ond ayes ere 
i : : everybody was singing along as though noth- _it-all air stood her in good stead. “Hav: 1? 
pet on ing had happened. Everybody except Ed her voice was casual and bored. ‘Well, iont 
m P — at it wasnes in and me and Marthy. bother to go back, anybody; it’s pro! bly 7 
this thorough manner without rubbing or boiling “That’s one of the funniest things about gone by this time. It’s been a perfec. nul- va 
and without the slightest danger of wear or tear. life. How queer we feel when the whole sance; I’ve never known what to do w. ‘hit. A 
; ‘ world doesn’t stop when we do. We sort of ’Night, Brownie; hope you all have a | ich 4 
o The APEX Domestic Ironer does splendid quality expect that when we hit a high spot that ofa time in Florida. You can think o! »00f a 
et gf oe BR and quantity ironing in no time at all. It has the} everybody is going to stare at us steady. little me out in the cold, flat hunting—i my 
inside thie tub—-maximam combination hand and foot control and is heated by| But they more’n best She 
action and suction are se- : +s : minute, so to speak. ey do is grin at__ciously, thrust her arm through Junior ’s 4 
gasoline, gas or electricity. Modernize your home| what hied of fool we happen to be gave a friendly little hove into the | § 
ago. The ewinging wringer laundry most economically by adopting the APEX that minute and pass on feeling superior like. limousine. “Hop in, Miss Polly, it’s way : 
locks in any convenient Washer and Ironer. “And that’s the way it was that night with past Grandpa Hughson’s bedtime.” E 
er Ed and me and Marthy. We sat there not Her voice quivered just the tiniest bit- | 
Our dealer will make convenient payment arrangements singing. And nobody noticed us very much. She hummed a little to hide her confusion. 3 
with you. If you do not know him, write us for his name. Marthy had the queerest look She had _ I’ve always wondered if she knew what she } 
more sense than any woman I ever knew. was humming. It was “How firm a founda- | jf 
APEX APPLIANCE COMPANY | Give her a hint, and she’d go a long ways _ tion, ye saints of the Lord!” 
3223-3269 West 30th Street, Chicago — 
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What One Year “ACID-MOUTH” 
Can Your ‘Teeth 


Literally, of course, ‘‘Acid-Mouth”’ does not — 


tl 

her | work by the calendar. It starts at some un- 

fas determined period in a person’s life, and stays 

—_ persistently but quietly on the job until the first | 


@ stab of pain or pinhole cavity warns that all is 
| not well with the teeth. It may take years for 
July 


the comparatively mild mouth acids to under- 
mine the enamel, but one year of ‘‘Acid-Mouth”’ 


om- 
x 1 can play swift havoc with even the hardest enamel 
wad 1921 once it has begun definitely to weaken. 
ible 
e 
ee | Make your own Test for “Acid-Mouth” 

e 
° Write to us for free supply of Litmus Test 
cked | Papers and 10-day Free Trial Tube of Pebeco y 
aa | - Tooth Paste. Place one of the blue Litmus { 
_ | Papers on your tongue, and keep it there until i 
ight | thoroughly moistened. If it remains blue, you © 
dnt are free from ‘‘Acid-Mouth,”’ and therefore ex- 
hse ceptionally fortunate, since 95 in every 100 | 
< people are believed to have ‘‘Acid-Mouth.”’ But 
hair if it turns pink, your mouth is in an unfavorably \ 
acid condition. 
lun- 
dpa 
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REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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Counteracts “Acid-Mout. 
ie If the Litmus Paper does turn pink, make this é 
re. | second test: First brush your teeth and gums ‘ 
thoroughly with Pebeco Tooth Paste from the 

+ 5 trial tube, then place another Litmus Paper on 
your tongue. This time it will stay blue, thus 
™ demonstrating Pebeco’s ability to give prompt 
— aid in checking mouth acids. 
| Consult with your dentist twice a year and 
~ ie use Pebeco twice a day. That way you may 
vie keep all your teeth for life. 
at 4 
ve 
id 
4 Pebeco is sold by druggists everywhere 
It 

y 

l- 

’ | LEHN & FINK, Inc. 

- ' Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York 
d 4 In order that I may make my own test for 
“Acid-Mouth,” send me your Litmus Test 
y = Papers and Ten-day Trial Tube of Pebeco 

. without cost or obligation to me. 

‘ Name_* 

g Street and No 
Canadian Agents City or Town. 
—= MacLean & Wood, 18 Toronto St., Toronto 
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Say 


FAMILY OF FOODS 


Best Flour 


Do justice to your out-door appetite. Make your sandwiches with good 1% Dols 
bread—bread made with Pillsbury’s Best Flour. Pillsbury’s Best gives —. . 


your bread a splendid flavor, a creamy white color and a fine close 
texture. 


Pillsbury’s Best is fine for cake and pastry, too. 


Always buy Pillsbury’s Family of Foods—different in kind, 
but alike in quality. At your grocer’s. 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour Pillsbury’s Health Bran 
Pillsbury’s Wheat Cereal Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour 


Rye, Graham and Macaroni Flours 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. 
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FURTHER IDEAS ON ENGLISH WIVES 


AND AMERICAN DOUGHBOYS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 121) 


The English can cook well and economi- 
cally; it is the material that keeps one from 
indulging in any fancy cookery. Girls have 
to work harder in English houses than in 
American. There are brass, copper or steel 
accessories for the open fireplaces, brass door 
bells, knockers, even brass door steps in some 
districts to be polished daily, rough boards 
to scrub, since hardwood floors are unob- 
tainable. All these things mean extra labor; 
hence the necessity of servants in the middle- 
class homes. A middle-class home does not 
receive such an income as Miss Banks sug- 
gests (from $500 to $10,000 a year seems to 
me to cover some area). The ten-thousand- 
dollar income would class an Englishman as 
wealthy. Before the war clerks behind the 
dry-goods counter received on an average 
from $60 to $120 a year. During the war 
circumstances changed; but if the actual 
cash has been increased, so also has the cost 
of living. 


vi things are introduced in the culi- 
nary department of America that are 
unknown in England, just as there are many 
articles we have been accustomed to use in 
England that we cannot procure in America. 
Washing soda is a thing of the past as an 
article of cooking, and bicarbonate of soda 
has only been used to make some green 
vegetables tender. We cannot adopt your 
method of cooking all at once, any more than 
the American women can adopt the cuisine 
of the Italian, the German, the French or 
the Hungarian. When I first came to Amer- 
ica it seemed as if we had baked beans at 
every meal. I do not want to eat or to know 
how to cook Boston baked beans for a long 
time to come. 

There are many things here to lighten 
labor, make life easier and lessen the work 
of the housewife that an Englishwoman 


appreciates. I could name a goodly number, 
some of which I already possess and others 
which I hope to obtain in the near future. 
A carpet sweeper is a luxury that but few 
Englishwomen enjoy, and an electric vacuum 
cleaner is a castle in the air. But there 
need be no dirty, unswept rooms, for even if 
the little Englishwoman cannot find an Eng- 
lish broom, she will not hesitate to go on her 
knees and scrub—in the way many English- 
women do. 


O WOMAN coming from any other coun- 

try but brings something to give to the 
land of her adoption. Although the process 
of readjustment may be slow, yet it will be 
sure; and when the young English wife of a 
returned soldier begins to see and under- 
stand the difference in the cooking, the 
mysteries of canning, the use of many seem- 
ingly unnecessary little dishes for the table, 
she will gradually fall into the naturalroutine, 
only too glad to learn something different 
and to have her home resemble other 
American homes. 

Would that I could pass along some of my 
own early experiences in America for the 
benefit of my fellow countrywomen. It will 
not be because of the cooking or poor house- 
keeping that trouble will come; it will be 
more because of the lack of sympathy, of 
loving help, and the terrible feeling of lone- 
liness. Englishwomen look upon marriage 
as a sacred and solemn compact, not to be 
broken by any such trivial disturbance as 
incompatibility of temper. Divorce or sep- 
aration is a standing disgrace in England. 

To the American I would say: Receive 
these English brides with friendly feeling; 
teach them all you can; be prepared and 
willing to learn from them too; show them 
the esteem which Anglo-Saxon women have 
grown to expect, and all will be well. 


THE NEW MISTRESS OF THE ELYSEE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


chase a delight to watch. Her beauty, for 
me, is in this rhythm of movement. She has 
a charming singing voice, and while still very 
young she took up painting with such en- 
thusiasm that it almost looked at one time 
as if she were going to devote her life to art! 
But over a brilliant girlhood the parents of 
Germaine Brice shook their heads. 


A “No” to All Suitors 


HE was not beautiful then, as one speaks 
of the accepted ideal of a pretty face. 

Those of us who love her do not call her 
beautiful now. But she had, and has, one 
rare distinction—personality. The parents 
of the young Germaine were besieged by 
her suitors; but she shook her head. ‘‘ Love 
is the only adventure for marriage,” she said. 
“Love will come into my life when I am 
ready to meet my man of destiny.” 
_ And so it was Cupid who played the lead- 
ing role in the marriage of high-spirited, 
brilliant Germaine Brice and serious, hard- 
working Paul Deschanel. With them mystery 
piqued romance, as, although both were 
Parisians and both of the same class and 
traditions, they never metin Parisian society. 

Mademoiselle Brice was the leader of the 
younger set. Paul Deschanel was older and 
then almost too devoted to his career as a 
nising politician of his day to afford much 
social gayety. Besides, he had his way to 
make as the son of an exile. His father, the 
older Emile, one of our foremost authorities 
or. Greek literature, was exiled with Victor 
Hugo by Napoleon Third for his republican 
convictions. As seldom happens, this great 
moral courage brought him happiness in 
exile, for in Belgium he met the wonderful 
woman who became his wife, sharing his 
sufferings and poverty. Ina tiny room over 
a shop their first child, Paul Deschanel, was 
rm and passed his frugal childhood. 
When Monsieur Deschanel recently made 
his state visit to Brussels as the new pres- 
— of France, he pleaded for one single 
~ a S escape from the long ceremonials. 

Ow many knew the secret of that hour— 
Spent in the little room over the shop, retell- 
ing its story to his wife, who can accept its 
contrast now with their present home in the 
Elysée Palace. 


It is interesting and entertaining to note 
that in those early days, while the young 
Germaine Brice was affirming that she would 
wait until love brought her man of destiny 
and would never, never marry otherwise, 
near her, living amid the same mellow charm 
of the older Paris, the now-acclaimed poli- 
tician, Paul Deschanel, was just as positively 
telling his friends that he too would never, 
never marry until love brought him his 
woman of destiny. 

Still quite unknown to one another, Ger- 
maine Brice went with her father to paint in 
Florence, that city of old romance, and Paul 
Deschanel journeyed thither to snatch a brief 
holiday. Rest wasso necessary to him that he 
even had to assume a different name and live 
in obscurity; and it could have been only 
Fate that brought him to the art gallery 
where, suddenly entranced by the graceful 
Germaine at her easel, he quickly forgot his 
rest réle and recalled himself to the old gen- 
tleman whom he recognized as a family 
friend, Monsieur Brice. 

“How strange we have never met in 
Paris,” confessed Germaine to her father that 
evening. ‘Curious I have never heard his 
name before!” 


The Romance in Florence 


UT old Monsieur Brice, like all of us French 
who must have our bit of romance, 
kept the secret of Monsieur Deschanel’s 
assumed name and never showed the ghost 
of a surprise when one of the great romances 
of the old city, haunted by the love of Dante 
and Beatrice, brought the confirmed bache- 
lor who would never, never marry, to sue for 
the hand of the girl who also would never, 
never marry—unless, as now, when she met 
her man of destiny. 

Did the present mistress of the Elysée 
show her faith in a love starred too high 
for ill luck by choosing as her wedding day 
February 13, 1901? Surely she could depend 
upon the most representative men of France 
to bring a good omen as her husband’s 
groomsmen, for they were all sons of world- 
famous men: Captain Sadi Carnot, son of 
President Carnot; Louis Gambetta, nephew 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 136 


“Ts it Skinner’s?” 


Your pride as you answer is born of the conscious- 
ness that Skinner's, for nearly three-quarters of a 
century, has represented the highest quality of silk 
goods possible to produce. 

And your satisfaction increases day by day as you 
marvel at its durability—the way in which your 
gown or blouse or petticoat keeps its soft, lustrous 
new appearance despite hard wear. 

You can find plenty of good-looking fabrics—but 
for wearing quality, get 


Skinners 


“Look for the Name in the Selvage” 
WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS 


New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
Mills, Holyoke, Mass. Estab. 1848 


Pe 1206 Main Street 


HE clean nursing 

bottle is as necessary 
as pure food within. Baby’s 
health depends on both. 

Cleaning the Hygeia is 
simplicity itself. So open 
that cloth and hand reach 
every part. 

And the broad, flexible 
Hygeia breast, so like 
mother’s, means content- 
ment at weaning. 

Sold at drug stores every- 
where. ‘“‘Hygeia”’ stamped 
on bottle, breast, and box. 


The Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., Inc. 


Buffalo, N.Y. 


This Narrow-Neck Bottle 


hides bacteria in the bends, prevents 
It endangers 
baby’s health at every nursing, 5,000 


thorough cleaning. 


times a year. 
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with O / Tl CX (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 135) 
] of the famous statesman; Pierre Sardou, Deschanel received the late czar and czarina 
Ce son of the dramatist, and the grandson of of Russia. 

(PATENTED) Gounod, whose beautiful “Ave Maria” was In the approach of the czarina to Madame 
sungattheceremony. Among the signatories Deschanel lay one of those great contrasis of 
to the marriage were Monsieur Loubet, then history. The czarina was in half-mourning, 
president of the republic, and the president but her white robes were lavish and ornate, 
of the French Senate. The white only accentuated the pallor of her 

How distinctly I remember the elegant skin and the oppressive melancholy which 
simplicity of the wedding which these happy many of us then noticed, although without 
Hn EXC ustve lovers sanctified in the legendary church of apparent cause, weighting her statuesque 
Saint Germain des Prés, rising from the figure and her face, beautiful, but German 
heart of conservative, capable Paris! and impersonal. She was then at the he ight 
Nyx Te eatut Ee The calm toilet of the new Madame of her grandeur, gorgeous in her ropes of 
Deschanel, radiant in soft white tulle and pearls and mourning gems, but she looked 
carrying what we call the “‘classic bouquet”” the very Woman of Sorrow. Still more 
as 1OMNe to of orange blossoms, struck the happy note tragic to me, she looked like a woman ab- 
which is most valuable to us in her present sorbed by her own sorrow, without one in- 
capacity of fashion arbiter as our president’s _ terest in the world about her or in those who 
ac centuate wife. One of her emphatic movements will had come to honor her. 
be to counteract the mad eccentricity which, This sovereign of the most autocratic em- 
° however truly French it may not be, money- pire on earth, so brilliantly attired, siood 
t e e 1cate making dressmakers are trying to foist ona before Madame Deschanel. 
world as the ‘‘ very latest from Paris.” the other woman, and such a diametric | 
° opposite in breeding, poise and character 
CulTve O tt1m Economy in the Elysée that you could not have produced a greater 
contrast from the world’s end. 
STRONG line against extravagance in A woman of no great beauty, she radiated 
: kl] the toilet or the cuisine is the keynote of charm. The democratic daughter of a re- 
dT es r the Elysée. Even the brilliant Elysée balls public, simply dressed in white to compli- 
will not be opened for some time. Only in- ment her guest’s mourning, wearing as usual 
formal receptions will take place until our only a single string of pearls, it was Madame 
sound finance is resumed through thrift and Deschanel who held the eye of that vast 
f national increase of exports. Yet, if you will assemblage. She could have been receiving a 
ee study our social life of even twenty-five peasant woman, a czarina or an old friend. 
ai = years ago, and the real French intimate life What none of us forgot was that spontaneous 
eer vy th B Hh which has always continued, you will see interest of a woman supremely herself and, 
t the etter Ops that Madame Deschanel’s idea is correct, as we said then, so typical of the French- 
and that — can woman the world never sees. 
to resume her particular life of the salon, It is in this last réle that we are to-day 
E mer VY é&Be er. S Compa TlY, if nC. where entertainment is based on the personal finding our triumph. 
Sole Owners and Wholesale Distributors - - NewYork charm of host and hostess and where guests 
cultivate the wit, the laughter, the intelligent On the Day of Election 
: conversation, the art and music of one an- 
e HAH aint other, instead of lazily hiring performers to THIS picture I must add a last. This 
ul 
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This fragrance enriches the 
entire series which includes 
Breath Pastilles Lip Rouge 
Beilliantine Liquid Soap 
Cold Cream Nail Polishes 
Eau Dentifnce Powder (Solid) 
Eye Lash Beautifier Sachet Powder 
Eye Brow Pencil Shampoo 
Extract Talcum Powder 
Face Powder Tissue Cream 
Greaseless Crearn Toilet Water 
Hair Tonic Tooth Paste 

Vanity Case 


ary Garden 


| 
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do this for them. Monsieur and Madame 
Deschanel will restore for us the best tradi- 
tions of the diplomatic and political salon, as 
once more under them the Elysée will be- 
come the true social center of Europe. 

In the Elysée to-day, despite her activi- 
ties, Madame Deschanel finds time to be a 
devoted mother to her delightful eighteen- 
year-old daughter, Renée Antoinette, and to 
her two sons, the thoughtful, studious Emile 
and the mischievous little Louis Paul. The 
same simple principles have enriched their 
childhood with the tenderest affection of 
father and mother, which indeed glorifies the 
everyday life of this rare couple. For myself, 
I find Madame Deschanel’s real success lies 
in that she is a woman supremely herself, un- 
changed by outward circumstances. 


Czarina and Home Maker 


SEE her taking a lover-like stroll with 
our president in the Elysée gardens; or 
to see them snatching a brief hour from their 
strenuous day to write some essay together 
or indeed a serious and exhaustive biography 
like the “Life of Gambetta,” which they 
recently finished; or, again, to see them at 
the beautiful play-hour when one finds the 
heart of France enshrined, with the children 
at their knee—in these moments Madame 
Deschanel always recalls to me one swift 
but intense impression I had of her, this 
woman of quiet pose. 
It was a moment of high drama—insig- 
nificant then, world-significant now—when, 
hostess in the Palais Bourbon, Madame 


time the setting is at Versailles, the his- | 
toric city lately revealed to the world by the | 
But for Madame Des- | 


Peace Conference. 
chanel its other glories were overshadowed 
by the stirring event of last January, when 
the presidential election took place in the 
vast hall to the left of the chateau. There, 


192 


In her we saw | 


where La Pompadour once dwelt in such | 
splendor, Madame Deschanel and her three | 
children awaited, anxious with affection, the | 


victory or defeat of her beloved husband. 
In the feverish turmoil of the hour she felt 
unable to bear the publicity surrounding 
her. At the same time as a devoted wife, 
exhausted after the hours of working with 
her husband, she felt the suspense must be 
borne alone with her children. So they all 
four escaped to the motor car waiting by 
the side entrance. There they clung to- 
gether, tense in such a family crisis. 


Presently the Guard of the Republic drew | 


up and smartly formed an aisle to the motor. 

“But why are you forming here?”’ cried 
Madame Deschanel. 

“Madame, ” replied the captain of the 
guard, “‘we are escorting to you the newly 
elected president of France—monsieur, your 
husband.” 

The cheers, the tears, the glad cries that 
followed Monsieur Deschanel, our president, 
madame the first lady of France, and the 
three children, all together joined in one vivid 
embrace—these cheers filled the gray street 
of Versailles, but really they came from every 
mother and father of France, who see now at 
last in the Elysée the heart of the real France 
in a family shrine. 


HOW MANY FLIES ARE YOU 
FEEDING? 


AST month Mr. Clyde A. Cop- 
son pointed out to Home 
|| Journal readers some of the 
| results of family and com- 
munity carelessness in letting 
filth and waste accumulate. 
The New York Merchants’ 
SS] Association has further direct 

advice to give to householders. Here are 
some valuable hints: 

Continued presence of flies in the home is 
a positive index that the housewife is careless. 

Patronize no restaurant, grocery or mar- 
ket where flies walk about the food. 

Garbage is a favorite rendezvous for flies. 
Clean up your premises. 

Even manure piles can be relieved of flies. 
If every twelve bushels of manure is sprinkled 


with one pound of borax and then with water | 


the flies will be discouraged, without injury 
to the fertilizer. 

Three teaspoonfuls of concentrated for- 
maldehyde solution to a pint of water, the 
mixture saturating blotting paper, wil! kill 
the flies that touch it. Another fly poison is 
a mixture of a spoonful of cream, a spoonful 
of black pepper, and one of brown sugar. 

The unde } fly lives five weeks, but in 
that time lays 150 eggs in each of six batches. 
One such potential ancestor is worth swatting. 

Killing a few flies is good enough, but. far 
more important, keep your own premises 
and your own community clean and the flies 
will never come within range of your swattet- 

Clean your own yard first 

Then see that your neighbor cleans his. 
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WILSON’S 
Certified 38°; 
Boiled Ham 


for making real sandwiches 


OMETIMES we are astonished at 
the hearty appetites of growing boys 


LSON’S square-pressed boiled 
ham is carefully selected, trimmed 


and girls—but big appetites are Nature’s 
way of helping children to get what they 
need to grow into strong, healthy men 
and women. Let your boys and girls 
feast on generous sandwiches made 
with Wilson’s square-pressed boiled 
ham; give them all the nourishing, 
muscle-making qualities of this deli- 
cious food. 


and boned so that there is no waste when 


sliced. Its tempting flavor is emphasized 


through careful cooking by expert chefs. 
The illustration shows how it is. specially 
“square-pressed” so that each slice makes 
four neat sandwiches. Buy it, sliced 
fresh to order, of your meat dealer, deli- 
catessen store or grocer. The Wilson 
label guarantees its fine quality. 


WILSON & Co 


CHICAGO 
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Beans “Finest 


EANS selected with discriminating care. Pork of 
the quality that will enrich the entire dish. And 
sauce made from fresh-picked tomatoes, sea- 

soned to blend harmoniously with the beans. 


Every ingredient used and every process employed 
to secure one result—delicious flavor. 

Beech-Nut Pork and Beans, served either hot or 
cold, bring no suggestion of having arrived in a can. 
Only beans baked at home by the finest cook can pos- 
sibly be as good. 

Whether it be Beech-Nut Pork and Beans, Bacon, or 
Peanut Butter, Beech-Nut Catsup, Chili Sauce, Jams, 
Jellies and Marmalades, Mints, Gum or Ginger Ale, the 
result can be summed up in two words — finest flavor. 


Order Beech-Nut Pork and Beans to try today. 
BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY Rochester, N. Y. 


One of the ‘‘Foods of Finest Flavor’’ 


July, 1920 


NET WEIGHT 


July, 
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A SMALL NATION, A GRAND DUCHESS 
AND UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE 


GRAND DUCHESS! 
That sounds distinctly 
; medieval, with the 
/if rights of heritage and blood 
9 allowed to outweigh requirements 
"". of capacity and training in a candi- 
Jj date for a ruler of men. But, under 
’ the new order, a certain grand duch- 
ess actually has been voted upon 
and sustained in the position to which she 
was born, simply as the heir to preceding 
grand ducal sovereigns. This elected grand 
duchess is in Luxemburg, the tiny state lying 
between Germany, France and Belgium. 
Before 1914 the situation of this grand duchy 
would have been hazy in most minds, but 
the invasion by Germany on August second 
and the sight of that neutral triangle wedged 
between the belligerents has become familiar 
to the map-reading public at least. 

The German invaders found Marie Ade- 
laide as sovereign. For her the Salic Law 
had been set aside by the grand ducal parlia- 
ment in 1907, and this eldest of six sisters 
had been permitted to succeed her father in 
1912. The grand duchy, as such, was born 
in the Congress of Vienna; its separate, 
neutralized, unarmed, political career dates 
from 1867, the present dynasty from 1890, 
when William III, King of Holland and Grand 
Duke of Luxemburg, died, and the then 
valid Salic Law cut off Wilhelmina from 
succession in the grand duchy. Then a dis- 
tant Nassau cousin stepped in, and that was 
why his granddaughter, Marie Adelaide, was 
reigning when the Germans came. 

During the war the people endured the 
infliction, but when the armistice removed 
the gag on their mouths, rebellious murmurs 
found voice. It was urged that their sover- 
eign had yielded too easily, that a stiffer 
attitude might have saved the long occupa- 
tion and submission to Teuton orders, while 
the fact that two thousand Luxemburgers 
had joined the French army proved where 
sympathy lay. Germanophile sentiment 
made itself heard, as well as criticism of the 
sovereign, who was charged with pro- 
Germanism. There is little real proof that 
Marie Adelaide had enjoyed seeing the Ger- 
mans make themselves at home in her baili- 
wick, but she had failed to make it clear that 
she simply was compelled by necessity to let 
them stay unmolested in Luxemburg, and 
she had certainly accepted some courtesies 
from the Hohenzollerns. 


Republic Lasts Hours Only 


i UT in the general overturning of sover- 
eigns and governments which occurred in 
Europe during the winter of 1918-19, the 
dynasty in Luxemburg was retained. A 
republic existed, indeed, for a few hours, but 
the conservative element succeeded in keep- 
ing a princess as sovereign, although Marie 
Alelaide yielded to the criticism and to 
opposition and abdicated. According to the 
constitution, the next sister, Charlotte, auto- 
n.itically succeeded to the vacated place and 
\as accepted by the parliament. The 
t venty-two-year-old girl declared her pride 
1) accepting the responsibility. “I interpret 
this oath to mean that I must place the inter- 
€-ts of the people of Luxemburg above all 
other things, that I am willing to live with 
tiem, sharing their joys and their sorrows.” 
_ This change of sovereigns took place in 
Jinuary, 1919. But months passed and 
bo European government recognized the 
young grand duchess. At Paris the Peace 
Conference was busy with the Treaty, and 
the affairs of this tiny state of less than three 
hundred thousand inhabitants were waved 
aside for the time being. Meanwhile the 
constitution of the grand duchy was revised. 
I he articles of 1868 had made it possible for 
the grand duchy to consider the land as a 
lamily estate; the revision discarded any 
such relation between sovereign and terri- 
tory. The sovereignty of the people was 
distinctly asserted, the franchise was ex- 
tended from tax-paying males of twenty-five 
to universal suffrage, and party representa- 
tion in the Chamber of Deputies was pro- 
vided for. The domestic situation was thus 
defined and a constitutional grand ducal ruler 
Was established, subject to a referendum. 
But international economic relations were 
eft uncertain, pending that same referen- 
dum; and for a small state whose customs 


OW the votes of women 
helped to keep Charlotte of 
Luxemburg on her throne. 


By Ruth Putnam 


ties with Germany were severed before any 
new links were made, international economic 
relations were of supreme importance. Were 
they to turn to Belgium or to France? They 
wished to hold the referendum in May. 
Ballots were provided, marked May fourth, 
but the Paris Conference asked a postpone- 
ment of the election until matters were 
settled and the Treaty concluded. 

For nine months the government of Lux- 
emburg was left in suspense; yet nothing 
could have been more peaceful in appearance 
than was the grand duchy during August and 
September. The suspended machinery was 
not evident to a casual observer unless he— 
or she—were present at the sessions of the 
chamber, where, it must be confessed, the 
discussions were more lively than polite. In- 
deed, great is the change from a placid course 
of parliamentary administration as it was be- 
fore the war, when Paul Eyschen was in his 
twenty-eighth year as minister of state at the 
head of an established cabinet, to the uneasy 
condition of affairs under the rise and fall of 
several successive ministries. 


Struggle With the Radicals 


OCTOR REUTER has been Minister of 

State for more thana year, trying to keep 
the radical element in check and to keep the 
dynasty in just as much strength as was 
needed for a stable government, but no more. 
Heisa conservative Catholic with a sympathy 
for the proletariat, but opposed to the Red 
element. He and his followers were con- 
vinced that the retention of the dynasty was 
the only way in which the autonomy of 
Luxemburg could be preserved. Probably 
that is why they furthered woman suffrage, 
although there was absolutely no demand 
among the women. It was felt that women 
would throw their weight into the balance 
and would refuse to change a sweet young girl 
ruler for association with another monarch, 
even Albert of Belgium, or for a republic in 
which socialist ideas would prevail. 

The natural economic affiliation would 
have been with Belgium, with or without a 
separate Luxemburg sovereign. But the 
Belgians have not been wise in their methods 
of expressing their hopes, and there is now a 
curious animosity against those neighbors 
with whom Luxemburg had been associated 
for almost four centuries before the Treaty of 
1839 severed the tie. 


A Vague Fear of Belgium 


AN LAST pressure from some element in 
the community and in the government 
forced the appointment of the referendum, 
to be held September 28, 1919. Doctor 
Reuter explained in parliament that it was 
to be consultative, not decisive; that is, popu- 
lar preference was to be registered, and then 
the government would do their best to execute 
popular behests. 
Belgian feeling ran high. There was a fear 
lest any affiliation with that realm might be 
the first step toward ultimate incorporation 
of the grand duchy into Belgium. Free 
trade methods were urged as one objection 
to a Belgian customs union, under the plea 
that the admission of Argentine wheat 
through Antwerp would ruin the grand 
ducal grain market. 

However, to judge from scraps of conver- 
sations with peasants on the roads and 
chance fellow passengers in the funny little 
railway carriages, it seemed probable that 
the bulk of opposition was not based on 
reason, but rather on a vague fear that 
Belgium was more dangerous in her desires 
than France, and that, above all, Luxem- 
burgers were determined to remain what 
they were. ‘Mir welle bleiwe wat mir sin” 
(signifying that desire in the Luxemburg 
dialect) was printed at the head of the news- 
papers and on election notices. 

On the last Sunday in September universal 
suffrage was inaugurated for this special 


By the date fixed anti-~ 


election. It is provided 
that for regular elections 

the absentee from voting is 

fined ten francs. There was no 

compulsion in the plebiscite, and 

about twenty thousand voters 

failed to cast a ballot, among whom 

was the bulk of the Socialist party. 

The ballot was as fellows, printed 

in French and German, according to the 
needs of the bilingual population: 


BALLOT REFERENDUM, SEPT. 28, 1919 
A 


POLITICAL ORIENTATION 
I wish 
Retention of the reigning Grand Duchess 
Charlotte 
Retention of the reigning dynasty with another 
Grand Duchess 
Introduction of another dynasty 
Introduction of a republican régime 


B 


Economic ORIENTATION 
I wish 


Economic union with Belgium 
Economic union with France 


At every crisis in their history the majority 
of Luxemburgers have been tenacious of the 
past. This election proved that they were 
true to tradition. Out of some eighty-eight 
thousand votes cast, Charlotte received sixty- 
six thousand, the Republic sixteen hundred, 
another duchess or another dynasty only 
a few, and thus the present grand duch- 
ess was sustained and Luxemburg proclaimed 
to the world at large that a dynasty was the 
free choice of the whole population, male and 
female, not foisted upon them by a minority 
holding the reins of government. 


Received by Grand Duchess 


| NOW is the duty of the powers who have 
distinctly declared for the rights of small 
nations and for self-determination of peoples 
to accept this dictum, to recognize Charlotte 
and to send diplomatic agents to her capital. 
In regard to the customs union the majority 
was clear, although smaller than that for the 
dynasty. France received something over 
forty thousand votes. Many who cast their 
ballots for France, however, really hope for a 
triangular arrangement with both that neigh- 
bor and Belgium. 

On the day after the election I was given 
an opportunity to be received by the grand 
duchess and to congratulate her upon the 
wonderful decorum and dignity of the first 
entrance of women into the political arena. 
In answer to the expression of a desire that 
all the anti-suffragists in the United States 
could have witnessed the sober domesticity 
of these Luxemburg women at the polls, 
her highness, in her turn, expressed her sur- 
prise that there were anti-suffragists in 
America. 

Since her position on the grand ducal 
throne has been thus strengthened by the 
ballot, Charlotte has taken a more public 
position. Her portrait promptly appeared in 
the shops, alihough it is not. yet on the 
stamps. On November fourth she asked and 
obtained from the chamber of deputies 
naturalization for her betrothed, Prince Felix 
of Bourbon Parma. The vote was close, to 
be sure, but there was a majority, so that 
when the marriage was celebrated two days 
later, it was a Luxemburger who became 
prince consort. 

Now the little state is entering upon a new 
phase of its career, checkered as it has been 
by a long series of political experiences, im- 
posed upon it by a conqueror or, as was the 
case in the nineteenth century, by the great 
powers desirous of using a convenient weight 
to attain their wished-for balance of power in 
Europe or to even out dynastic private- 
property claims. In 1919 this political en- 
tity, with its bare thousand square miles 
of territory, its three hundred thousand 
inhabitants, its lovely country, its rich har- 
vests, its fragrant rose fields, and many con- 
ditions of almost ideal existence, decided its 
own destiny, hoping that the spirit of the 
League of-Nations would afford a protec- 
tion to small nations which would not have 
to be defended by force of arms. 
luck to it! 


This package 
contains an 
envelope of pure 
Lemon Flavor 


Cooling Dishes for 
Hot Days 


7 busy housekeeper who does not 
want to spend too much time in 
the kitchen these warm days will wel- 
come these cooling, uncooked dishes. 
The family also will be pleased with 
the delightful jellied salads, desserts, 
meat loaves, and other Knox dishes, 
which are nourishing without being 
over-heating. 


Jellied Fruit Cup 
A cup of fruit juice from fresh or canned 
fruit may be used for a jelly dessert. Soak 
one-half envelope Knox Sparkling Gela- 
tine in one-half cup cold water. Dissolve 
in the hot fruit juice and add juice of one- 
half lemon and sweeten to taste. When 
it begins to thicken, fruit or berries may 
be added, or at serving time jelly may be 
surrounded with seasonable fruit. 
Meat Loaf 

Soak one envelope Knox Sparkling Gela- 
tine in one-half cup cold water. Take two 
cups of any left-over stock, bouillon or 
diluted gravy, bring to the boiling point 
and add the softened gelatine. Cool, and 
when mixture begins to stiffen add two 
cups of cold chopped meat, veal, ham, 
beef or chicken. Season with salt and 
pepper and add a little chopped red or 
green pepper, celery, parsley, or onion if 
desired. Turn into a square mold, first 
dipped in cold water, and chill. Remove 
from mold and cut in slices for serving. 


Vegetable or Fruit Salad Supreme 
Soak one envelope Knox Sparkling Gela- 
tine in one-half cup cold water and add 
two cups boiling w&ter, one-half cup 
mild vinegar and one-half cup sugar. 
Strain, and when mixture begins to stiffen 
add three cups fresh fruit, using cherries, 
oranges, bananas or cooked pineapple, or 
vegetables such as cooked beets, string 
beans, peas, celery, cabbage or carrots, 
alone or in combination. Turn into mold, 
first dipped in cold water, and chill. Re- 
move from mold to nest of crisp lettuce 
leaves and accompany with mayonnaise 
or boiled salad dressing. 


Tomato Jelly 

Soak one-half envelope Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine in one-half cup cold water. Take 
one and one-half cups of tomato and add 
onion, pepper, celery or any desired flavor 
and boil for ten minutes. Strain and turn 
into a mold, first dipped in cold water, and 
chill. Cut in thin slices and serve on 
lettuce leaves with mayonnaise or mold in 
individual cups. If any hard boiled eggs 
are at hand, place slice in the bottom of 
small cups and fill with the tomato mix- 
ture. Or the tomato jelly may be molded 
in a thin sheet, cut in squares, spread with 
cream cheese and put together sandwich 
fashion. 
Rice Mold with Fruit 

.Soak one-half envelope Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine in one-fourth cup cold water ten 
minutes and dissolve by standing cup in 
hot water. Add one-half cup of any canned 
or fresh fruit juices at hand (cherry, rasp- 
berry, strawberry or canned pineapple are 
all good). Add salt and one-half cup sugar 
to one cup cooked rice. Strain into this 
the dissolved gelatine and mix thoroughly. 
Cool slightly, add one cup whipped cream 
or milk. Turn into mold which may be 
decorated with slices of pineapple or other 
fruits. Serve with or without cream. 


Fruit Sherbet 

Grate the outside of an orange and lemon. 
Squeeze out the juice and add one and 
one-half cups sugar. Soak one-half envel- 
ope of Knox Sparkling Gelatine in one-half 
cup cold milk, and'dissolve by standing in 
pan of hot water. Add two and one-half 
cups milk, and when ready to freeze add 
fruit juices and sugar. This makes a large 
allowance for five persons. 


Special Home Service 

Recipes for Mint Jelly for cold lamb, 
relishes to serve with meat or fish, 
Russian Dressing for Salads, Frosting 
for Cake and dozens of other delicious 
recipes for all kinds of cooling hot 
weather delights that may be made 
easily and quickly with Knox Spar- 
kling Gelatine are found in my recipe 
books “‘ Dainty Desserts” and “ Food 
Economy.” Send for them, enclosing 
a 2c stamp and giving the name of 
your grocer. 


MRS. CHARLES B. KNOX 


KNOX GELATINE 
113 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 
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is Coach of State 


Though Grandfather doubted his 
ability to find a carriage suffi- 
ciently imposing for the most won- 
derful baby in the world, the new 
Sidway satisfies him perfectly. As 
for Baby, he coos his delighted ap- 
proval of it w er questioned, 


MARK 


Reed and Collapsible Baby Carriages 


Alin baby’s health and growth. 
The well known line 
of Allwin baby vehi- 
cles is also thé prod- 
uct of this factory. 


E 


HOME J 


He Rides Royally_ 


Sidway reed carriages are beautiful because they 
are hand woven of genuine reed. Hand weav- 
ing permits the greatest individuality in styles, 
the graceful, sweeping lines, the lovely curving 
rolls, the decorative designs. And hand weav- 
ing gives each carriage a character that 
distinguishes it as a custom-made motor is dis- 
‘tinguished. For strength Sidway carriages have 
a frame angle-braced with steel, long, resilient 
springs, decorative wheels of steel. For com- 
fort they possess a reversible body, adjustable 
back, sliding hood and long, sweeping pushers 
to ease the carriages over curbs. For style they 
are made in all the smart colors and finishes. 
See Sidways at your dealer’s, or write for Baby 
Book with Health Chart, by which to judge 


SIDWAY MERCANTILE CO.,1101 14th St., Elkhart, Indiana 


World’s largest mfr’s of reed and collapsible baby carriages. 
Canadian Factory: 864 Dufferin St., Toronto, Ontario 
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White as lilies of the valley. Delicate as their 
wafted fragrance, in savor. Pure as the caress- 
ing breeze. That is Diamond Crystal Shaker 
Salt. Dainty in texture and free-flowing. 
Charms the taste with the flavors it reveals. 
Sanitary package; easily opened cap. Ask for 


Dia Crystal 
Shaker Sait 


Interesting booklet, “One Hundred and One Uses for Salt,”” on request 
DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., SAINT CLAIR, MICHIGAN 
Since 1887, Makers of DIAMOND CRYSTAL “he Salt thats all Salt” 


In sanitary boxes or sacks—for table and cooking use 


THE YOUNG MOTHERS’ 
REGISTRY 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


Attending Physician in Diseases of Children to the Society of the Lying-in Hospital, New York City 


The Normal Beby at One Year of Age 


y|/HEN baby has his first birth- 
||| day many a mother gives a 
j| sigh of relief, for his most 
, || dangerous period of baby- 
NayWi: | hood is over and he has be- 
gun his journey on the road 
le: e)| to childhood. There are still 

=} some mothers, however, who 
appear terror-stricken every time the baby’s 
second summer is thought of. This is both 
wrong and foolish; a baby’s second summer 
is not so dangerous as his first summer; he 
has more strength and vitality to withstand 
the heated term than he had when younger. 
The ease with which he gets through his 
second summer de- 
pends, to a very 
great extent, on just 
how wisely the 
mother feeds him. 

First, let us see 
just what the normal 
baby, at one year, 
should be like, and 
then decide what to 
feed him. He should 
weigh 21 pounds, 
measure 29 inches in 
length, have a head 
and chest circum- 
ference of 19 inches 
each. He should 
have six teeth, two 
lower central inci- 
sors and four upper 
incisors. He should 
be able to stand by 
holding on to some- 
thing, and possibly 
take a step or two 
alone. Heshouldsay 
a few short words, 
like “mamma” or 
“daddy,” call the 
kitty or the dog, say 
“‘Bye-bye,”’ play 
patty-cake, and do 
other little things 
like these. His 
fontanel should still 
be open, but getting much smaller, for it 
will close at eighteen months. Girl babies 
usually weigh and measure a little less than 
boy babies, but are about the same in other 
points of development. 

The year-old baby needs only one nap 
now, which is usually most conveniently taken 
from 11 A.M. to 1 or 2 p.m. He should rise 
at 6 or 7 A.M. and be in bed at 6:30 P. M. 
He still should have a tub bath every morn- 
ing and a quick sponge bath at bedtime. 
He should learn soon now to give up diapers 
and to make his wants known so that his 
toilet chair is used regularly. Diapers hin- 
der walking and are often so bulky that the 
little legs become bowed; the sooner they 
can be replaced by drawers the better for 
the baby. 

In summer the drawers may be made from 
crépe, thus saving ironing; in winter, Can- 
ton flannel or knit drawers will have to be 
worn, while there is still danger of an oc- 
casional wetting; but, as soon as the baby is 
well trained, flannel drawers, medium-weight 
silk or cotton and wool should be worn. The 
drawers will have to be buttoned onto a 
little cotton waist and side garters attached 
for stockings. No baby should wear short 
socks, summer or winter; they are one of 
the dangers of the dreaded ‘‘ second summer.” 


Baby’s Food is Most Important 


HE shoes shculd be laced, have broad 
soles and fit well. This is very impor- 
tant while baby is learning to walk, as at all 
other periods of babyhood and childhood. 
Now we come to the most important thing 
in baby’s life—the food. No more breast 
milk should be allowed a breast-fed baby. 
The bottle should be given up now and 
the milk taken from a cup. At 6 A. M. one 
cupful—8 ounces—of plain, undiluted milk 


Dorothy Mary McKenzie, a Registry “‘Gradu- 
ate,” Three Years and Six Months Old, Who 
Was an Example in Topeka’s Better Baby 
Work and Scored Almost 100 Per Cent 


should be given. At 8 A.M., the juice of cne 
sweet orange, or else two tablespoonfuls of 
prune juice, or else two tablespoonfuls of 
apple sauce, or pineapple juice, or peach 
juice. 

At 10 A. M., two to three-tablespooniuls 
of a well-cooked cereal, with two ounces of 
milk and a pinch of salt on it, six ounces 
of milk to drink from a cup, and a piece 
of Zwieback or dried-out bread. At 2 Pp. m., 
six ounces of either mutton or chicken broth 
with a little barley or rice in it—free from all 
fat—or else two ounces of beef juice poured 
over one tablespoonful of well-cooked rice, 
or else the whole of a fresh coddled egg, or 
else six ounces of a vegetable purée. Also 
give a piece of thin toast or oven-dried 
bread, with very lit- 
tle butter on it, and 
five ounces of plain 
milk to drink. 

At 5:30 to 
two to three table- 
spoonfuls of a cereal 
jelly, with two 
ounces of milk and 
a pinch of salt, or 
else two slices of thin 
toast in two to three 
ouncesofwarm milk, 
or else two to three 
tablespoonfuls of 
junket with a little 
milk on it, a piece of 
Zwieback, dried 
bread or toast or 
two whole-wheat 
crackers and eight 
ounces of plain milk 
to drink. 

No 10 p. m. meal 
should be givenafter 
the baby is one year 
old. Water should 
be given freely be- 
tween meals, but 
absolutely nothing 
else. 

If mothers ad- 
hered strictly to a 
diet like the above 
there would be little 
cause to dread the second summer or winter 
for any baby. If the baby is brought to the 
family table and given “just a little taste” 
of family food there will be trouble for the 


‘ baby sooner or later. The same is true of 


eating anything whatever between meals. 
Crackers are handy and cause more attacks 
of acute indigestion than mothers realize, if 
they are given in large quantities or between 
meals. I have seen babies take out a box 
of crackers and constantly nibble on them 
all the afternoon while they are in their 
baby carriages. 


Baby and the Cracker Habit 


em breath, lack of appetite for his reg- 
ular meals, and numerousattacks of yvom- 
iting and acute indigestion are pretty sure to 
follow if a baby is allowed to form this 
cracker habit. One or two crackers of a 
reliable make, given with a meal, do no harm, 
in fact do much good, but too much of.a 
good thing often proves a very bad thin, as 
in this case. 

Babies of this age often have very siub- 
born whims about taking solid food when 
they first begin to have a varied ‘iet. 
Mothers are too apt to give in to these wii\ims 
and ask for substitutes because the | aby 
does not “like” some one article of food ‘hat 
is best for him to take. This is one o/ the 
worst mistakes the mother can make. | 
the baby is indulged in his whims about ‘ood 
he will soon expect to be indulged in many 
other ways, and a badly spoiled child will 
result. 

There are a few babies who are made i’! by 
eggs or possibly by one or two other art cles 
often found on diet lists for babies; they are 
not normal children, but have a food ilio- 
syncrasy. The Registry has diet lists and 
recipes for babies and young children. 


— 


HE YOUNG MOTHERS’ REGISTRY is a mail department conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designe to 
give monthly instruction to mothers about the care of their babies. Babies must be registered before they ar six 
months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope and 2 cents in stamps extra, to cover the cost of service, 
Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, which must be filled out and returned. Advice on the care, fee<iné, 
etc., of the babies will then be sent every month. Questions about older children up to twelve years of age wil! als0 
be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope and 2 cents in stamps are sent to Emelyn L. Coolidge, M. Dy 


in care of THE Lapres’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Pumps that are correct with the 
; sstest frocks. These Keds have 
if Louis heels, long, graceful 


SLENDER little Louis heeled 
pump for your muslins. Leath- 
er trimmed sport shoes for your 

tweed suit. The neatest of low heeled 
oxfords for your ginghams. Shoes for 
dress occasions, for walking, for tennis, 
for housewear. 


Such a variety of trim, shapely 
models in Keds! It is really hard to 
choose between them. So inexpen- 
sive are they that you do not hesitate 
to choose a pair for practically every 
gown in your wardrobe. 


Keds are made of very finely woven 
canvas, the most popular fabric for 
shoes this season. The soles are of the 
finest rubber. They are shaped to 
fit snugly and built to hold their 
shape, but are so flexible and light that 
they are most comfortable even in the 
hot weather. The models are planned 
by expert designers who are in touch 
with style tendencies. 


An entirely new feature 


Several of the newest designs have 
welt construction soles, boxed toes 
and the inner reinforcements that give 


United States Rubber Company 


The most popular sport shoes the 
cointry over. These Keds are be- 
i worn at all the fashionable 
revurts. Snugly fitting ankle, light 
ait springy. Also comes in an 
0. model. 


them the formality and dignity of the 
dressiest leather shoes. 


Keds are made for everyone. Sis- 
ter’s shoes are as smart as mother’s. 
The children’s Keds are made on the 
wide Nature lasts that allow proper 
foot freedom. They are light and cool 
and give just the right protection for 
little feet. There are also Keds for 
men and for boys. 


Ask to see the different models. See 
how light they feel, how trim your foot 
looks. Look for the name Keds on the 
sole. 


At every shoe dealer’s 


Keds are made only by the United 
States Rubber Company. It has spent 
many years developing canvas rubber- 
soled shoes, perfecting a line of 
footwear that is suitable for every 
occasion—trim, stylish shoes that 
are reasonably priced. You will be 


enthusiastic over their appearance , 
and fit. See them today at any good & 


shoe dealer’s. 


Men’s and women’s’. $1.50—-$7.00 


Children’s . . . . $1.15—$4.50 


Shoes that make possible 
almost every gown 


pair 


These Keds oxfords are just 
right for street shoes—slender lines, 
military heel, of fine even canvas. 
May be had with low athletic heel and 
trimming of perforated buckskin. 


The shoe the children love. The 
wide Nature last is just right for 
growing feet. Suitable for dress- 
up or for playtime. A similar 
model is popular with women and 
girls. 
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To Get Alabastine Results You 
Must Ask for Alabastine by Name 


No Package Genuine Without 
Crossand Circle PrintedinRed 


Sanita! 


Used in Better Homes Everywhere 


The Nationally Accepted Wall Tint 


RTISTIC results, ease of application, economy and durability—all these fea- 
tures have made Alabastine the nation’s first choice—the ideal wall tint. 


No trouble — nothing complicated — simply mix 
Alabastine, a dry powder, with cold water and apply 
with a suitable wall brush on new walls or oid— 
any interior surface; plastered walls, wallboard, 
over paint, burlap or canvas, or even old wall paper 


where it is fast, has no raised figures and contains 
no aniline dyes. Alabastine comes in all the popu- 
Jar standard tints. Any unusual color you may 
wish, to match furniture, drapes or rugs, may be 
secured easily by intermixing these standard tints. 


Look for the Cross and Circle Printed in Red 


The Alabastine trade-mark —a cross and circle 
printed in red on every package—is your guarantee 
of satisfactory results, and absolutely sanitary 
walls. For more than 38 years Alabastine has 
been used and tested in homes, churches, clubs, 
theatres, office buildings, apartments, auditoriums. 
Best decorators use it, best stores sell it, best 


Write for Interchangeable Color Chart 


It offers many valuable color suggestions for various rooms. Our Art 
Department, too, is at your service to advise you in detai) just how best to 
decorate your home. All of our talent and experience is at your disposal. 


PRICES 


5 lb. package white Alabastine . . 75¢ 
5 lb. package tinted Alabastine . . 80 
Special deep shades (No. 33 dark green—No. 58 deep brown) 95¢ 


The Alabastine Company, 385Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


architects specify it. Your home will please you 
more if its walls are Alabastined to harmonize 
with your taste in other furnishings — Alabastine 
instead of kalsomine or wall paper Should you 
employ a decorator, tell him to bring Alabastine 
in original packages—thus insuring the most 
modern and beautiful walls. 


THE ONLY TOOL 
NEEDED TO APPLY 


MIX IN ONE 
MINUTE WITH 


Your Local Dealer Is Entitled to Your Trade 


It Now Matters Much 


to the housewife just HOW the dirt and 
dust are removed from her floor coverings 


WITTT-MOTOR -DRIVEN-BRUSH 


RAPIDLY, THOR- 
OUGHLY and SAFE- 
LY renovates in ten 
minutes as many rugs 
as could be cleaned in 
three hours by the old- 
fashioned way. 


The correctly speeded MO- 
TOR-DRIVEN BRUSH and 
the genuinely powerful suc- 
tion distinguish the ELEC- 
TRIC SWEEPER-VAC. 


In order to obtain it, insist 
on the Vacuum Cleaner with 
THAT LEVER, which places 
at your instant command in 
one machine the two accepted 
types of Vacuum Cleaner now 
on the market. 


Write for the most elaborate book ever 

written on Vacuum Cleaners. It’s free! 

PNEUVAC COMPANY 
Dept. 6 


Worcester .*. Mass. 


THE KIN OF WILLIAM THE NORMAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 


besides, why should he not? He has plenty 
of money. I think his father has a gold 
mine in—in—well, wherever it is they have 
gold mines—maybe Michigan.” 

Of course we have all learned from the 
proverbs copied from our primers that a lie 
will bring us to the dust, but never a word 
could Jimmy remember concerning the mere 
evasion of truth. 

“‘Suppose,” Jimmy asked himself angrily 
on his more defiant days, “‘suppose I did up 
and say: ‘Mademoiselle Dufresne, don’t 
waste your smiles, those cute little hand 
wavings, those maddening lifts of the shoul- 
der, on me. Go after bigger game. Fred 
Hoyt is a partner in a prosperous motor com- 
pany. Young Leeds’ father is president of a 
bank. While I—I make three thousand a 
year when I have a job, and I don’t know 
whether I have one now or not.’ Suppose I 
told her this, not precisely in this way, of 
course, but got it over so that there’d be no 
possibility of mistake. And suppose she 
took my advice—no, I couldn’t do it!” 

Right here poor Jimmy discovered that 
smiles, pretty gestures, adorable lifts of 
round shoulders are insidious articles of emo- 
tion diet. A man gets so he can’t face the 
prospect of a day without them. 


N THE ride to Paris Jimmy got his wish 
concerning his moonlight hour. Old 
madame dozed on the front seat beside the 
driver, who didn’t know the road and had 
heaven-sent trouble with his lamps, and 
Gabrielle and Jimmy sat in the tonneau and 
talked about the moon and the love songs of 
Picardy, which was a good enough beginning. 
And presently Gabrielle said innocently, 
with the innocence which Eve has handed 
down to her daughters as their most price- 
less heritage: ‘‘Why are you so silent, mon 
ami? Isit because I bore you? You see,” she 
went on to explain ingenuously, “before the 
war young girls had so little opportunity to 
converse with young men, and I have so 
little conversation ——”’ ‘So little conver- 
sation!” Gabrielle, who chattered all day 
wholly without apparent effort! 

Jimmy continued to be silent. He felt that 
the time had come when he was either going 
to tell Gabrielle the truth about himself or 
that he loved her, and where could either 
course lead except to disaster? 

’ “But perhaps,” Gabrielle suggested softly, 
‘‘you are not interested in love songs?”’ And 
then she touched his sleeve. 

Jimmy was right—he was often right, this 
young man; when Gabrielle’s soft fingers 
fluttered on his wrist the boat sailed, as far 
as he was concerned. He turned and took 
her in his arms and kissed her; then he re- 
leased her and called himself names; and 
then Gabrielle began to cry, and he snatched 
her up in his arms and kissed her again. But 
this time he didn’t limit himself to two kisses. 
And through all this, when a semblance of 
calm had settled over the scene, not one 
word did he say about the Ridgeway Optical 
Works or the modest salary drawn by the 
assistant superintendent of the export de- 
partment. 

Jimmy always looked back upon his meet- 
ing with Madame Dufresne as one of the 
most trying ordeals of his life. She had very 
little English, and Jimmy had very little 
French, and what little he had deserted him 
in the presence of this lace-capped, low- 
voiced little French woman. They smiled at 
one another, then bowed; Jimmy kissed her 
hand, and then went out and walked the 
avenue, feeling like a rattlesnake. 


“T TOLD mamma about your desiring to 
marry me,” Gabrielle announced the 
morning after their arrival. “I know you 
should have done it, asked for my hand, but 
you know so little French and, cheri—now 
don’t be cross—what you do know is so bad 
that I thought it better so.” 

“But Gabrielle,” Jimmy said, “I under- 
stood there was a lot of red tape to be gone 
through here in France when you asked a 
girl to marry you; you know, a lot of cere- 
mony.” 

Gabrielle nodded. “Yes there is—or was. 
You called on my father or brother or 
nearest relative ——” She stopped and felt 
for her handkerchief. 

Jimmy took her in his arms and for a mo- 
ment she sobbed on his shoulder. Then she 
gave herself a little shake and dabbed impa- 
tiently at her eyes. 

“T do not do this often; do I, my Jimmee? 
But—oh, it is too terrible! Think, Jimmee— 
Robert, Réné, Henri—all of them gone! I 
am the only one of my name left.” 

And Jimmy, resting his hot face on her 
hair, hoped that when he went out into the 


street he’d be run over and killed. A cyr 
taking advantage of the trust of two ui:pro- 
tected women deserved no better fate. 

But there was no use now in calling im- 
self names, he reflected presently. The 
thing to do was to derive what small co. fort 
he could from the fact that here and ‘here 
in this fabric of falsehood was a faint ¢!cam 
of truth. For instance, it hadn’t been a lie 
when he told Gabrielle, to be retold la! »r to 
her mother, that he could take care of } ral] 
right. He could, but not ina palace on ‘ifth 
Avenue. And the part about loving | er— 
well, there had been no lying there. He 
hadn’t said enough; but he couldn’t sa_ any 
more because his throat got all choke. up, 
and he had to kiss Gabrielle hurried y to 
hide the trembling of his lips. 


ND then without warning, with the eem- 
ingly irresponsible impulsiveness with 
which women and governments conduct their 
affairs, Jimmy was ordered home. He was 
to sail on one of the Cunarders from Eng- 
land; and when at the last moment he 
announced that he had such a thing, he 
was given permission to take his wife with 
him, although no one could have been more 
surprised than Jimmy at finding himself 
possessed of a wife. He had announced his 
sailing orders to Gabrielle, who had smiled 
expectantly. 

Then as he kept silent, she continued to 
smile—although not expectantly—and said 
sweetly: ‘Now don’t be sad, Jimmee, and 
do not worry about me. There are plenty of 
nice young officers left in France to take 
care of me until your return, ’est-ce-pas? 
And I will be very brave, and someone— 
Captain Hoyt, or perhaps that so nice young 
Lieutenant Leeds—shall help to write letters 
to you.” 

“Ts that so?” Jimmy said in a distinctly 
unpleasant tone of voice. 

“Yes. But, Jimmee’”—Gabrielle laid a 
pleading hand on Jimmy’s cheek—“‘I do not 
write a so very nice love letter—where would 
I learn?—so they must teach me. If you will 
ask them, I know Pr 

And then Jimmy snatched her into his 
arms and gave a very creditable performance 
of a cave man when roused. And Gabrielle 
permitted him to shake her, and opened her 
eyes wide, and agreed in a meek little voice 
and with demurely lowered lids when her 
fiancé declared in no uncertain terms that 
there’d be nothing like that, and what kind 
of an idiot did she think he was, anyway, 
and they’d be married right away, no argu- 
ing now; when he said right away he meant 
just that—and, “Oh, Gabrielle, honey, don’t 
make me jealous; I’m so crazy about you,” 
and a great deal more like this. 


O THEY were married. There were the 
two ceremonies customary. in France, 
and Jimmy walked through them in a daze. 
He would have been wildly, defiantly happy, 
if it had not been for a remark he heard his 
bride make an hour after the ceremony to 
Captain Hoyt, who had come to Paris to 
help with everything 

“Yes,” Gabrielle caroled happily, “al- 
ways I have the desire to go to America. 
Now, behold, I marry, and I go. The big 
cities, the big buildings—everythin, big, 
how I have longed to see them! And your 
streets, they are paved with bank notes, are 
they not?” 

“They are not,” Captain Hoyt had de- 
nied at once. 

But Gabrielle shook her bright head at 
him. “I know better. I know about .\mer- 
ica; everybody has much money there.’ She 
breathed deeply, ecstatically, and he~ eyes 
brightened as she sweetly included | mmy 
in the conversation. ‘And I do s) love 
money; I love to spend it in the sho ».” | 

Nice prospect for a man occupying | pos!- 
tion drawing three thousand a year—' ‘at 1s, 
if they had saved his position at all! 

And Jimmy would have been eve: more 
disturbed could he have heard the cor «rsa- 
tion that took place between Lieu! nant 
Leeds and Captain Hoyt when the :tter 
returned to the chateau. 

‘Well, it’s all over,” he said. 

“Lucky Jimmy!” young Leeds sigh | 

“Oh, I don’t know.” 

“What do you mean?” Leeds . :ked 
quickly. 

Captain Hoyt leaned comfortably pack 
and gazed toward the ceiling. “You | 10W, 
Leeds,” he explained, “a lot of these French 
girls think America is an El Dorado whe: the 
dollars grow on low bushes, and a bun-h of 
them are marrying our boys just to go ovéet 
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: Sensibly Clothed and Fancy Free 


. Dress your children sensibly and allow them to play in millions of children, whose mothers recognize that in play | 
y comfort, unfretted by worry over their clothes. You will hours a child should be dressed for play. : 
. give yourself peace of mind too, if you no longer have to There are ‘‘Slipova” creepers for the tiny tots; “Slipova”’ play-clothes | 
4 think of what the children may do to their nice suits and for rough-and-tumble wear; ‘‘Slipova’’ rompers for ordinary wear; 

dresses in play hours. “Slipova’’ sleepers for bed-time; and ‘‘Slipova’’ middy blouses for girls 


- “Slipova’”’ play-clothes are the most sensible clothes 
lor children ever designed. They are made of standard, 
fast-color fabrics,: cut full and roomy, with strong double 


and finished tailoring. 


of all ages. ‘‘Slipova” middy blouses are distinguished for their style | 
Ask your dealer to show you “‘Slipova”’ garments. If he has none, 


‘ : he can get them easily. Be sure the “‘Slipova’’ label is sewn in the 
seas to resist pulls and tugs, and can be slipped on over pocket of the garment, if you want | 
d nice clothes to protect them, or can be worn over under- the guaranteed, fast-color, ‘‘Slip- ped ich nde do 
k garments. They are being worn from coast to coast by ova”’ quality. Gdight the children. Catalouefrees 
U8. PAT. OFF. 
h 
To dealers — “Slipova” is the nationall ized leader, advertised r ) 
McCAWLEY & COMPANY, Inc. 
253 Church Street, New York City— Export Office, 320 Broadway 4 ny : 
a Factory: M. W. S. Building, Baltimore, Md. it 
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HILDREN, from babyhood, 
love the cool silken touch of 


Williams’ Talc and its deli- 


cate odors. 


And mother can trust them with it, 
because the can with the hinged-top, 
which never sticks, is easily closed and 
prevents spilling and loss of fragrance. 


Follow the example of the children. 
Learn to use Williams’ Talc freely 


Williams 


T H Ss 
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séveral times every dav — after the 
bath, after exercise, after exposure to 
sun or wind. Keep a package always 
on the dressing table, another on the 
bathroom shelf, another at the club 
and slip another in your bag when 
you go to a dance, or travel. The 
discreet use of Williams’ Talc refreshes 


and restores the sense of wholesome 
comfort. 


TALC 


POWDER q 


Made by the manufacturers 
of Williams’ Shaving Soaps, 
Matinee Violets and Jersey 
Cream Toilet Soaps, Toilet 
Waters, Dental Cream, etc. 
Send 4c in stamps for miniature size can of 
Williams’ Talc with any of these delightful 
perfumes— Violet, Carnation, Rose, Eng- 


lish Lilac, (or Baby Talc, which is practi- 
cally unscented), 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Dept. A. Conn. 
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and pick some.” He paused, shaking his 
head. ‘I hope Jimmy hasn’t been stung 
wit! anything like that.” ; 

“But, Hoyt,” Léeds protested, “the Du- 
fresnes—why, they’re nice people! Jimmy 
met her mother ——” 

“How do you know it was her mother?” 
demanded the determinedly pessimistic 
Hoyt. ‘This Gabrielle Dufresne,may be a 
pretty little adventuress with an accom- 
plice. Of course I may be wrong,” he added. 

“1 sure hope you are,” Leeds answered 
fervently. ‘Jimmy is crazy about the girl; 
you don’t know what she’d let him in for.” 


WICE on the steamer Jimmy tried to 

explain his exact financial status to 
Gabrielle, only to have her absolutely refuse 
to take his efforts seriously. 

“You see, our troops are paid so much 
more than yours,” he had begun laboriously, 
“that the French got the idea we were all 
millionaires. And I must tell you, Ga- 


brielle 
Gabrielle promptly covered up her small 
pink ears. 


“Do not, mon mari, tell me anything. I 
am so stupid about money; and I know 
what you are going to say, that even though 
you are rich I must not be extravagant. 
But me, I will not listen. Because I could 
not understand—truly, my Jimmee, I could 
not. I know nothing off money except that 
I love to spend it. And oh, mon mari, I 
will buy such ravishing things for you to 
admire me in, sequined gowns, plumed hats 
and lingerie.” She sighed. “If it had been 
possible for poor mamma to have provided 
me with a larger dot I would not now have 
to buy so much.” 

“T didn’t want a dot at all,” Jimmy burst 
out violently, “I just wanted you. And by 
George, I’ve got you, and I’m not going to 
let you get away, no matter what happens!” 

“No, no,” and she nestled soothingly up 
against his shoulder, taking advantage of the 
deserted upper deck to touch his cheek with 
soft, warm lips. ‘And always you will be 
good to me, will you not, Jimmee?” 

“Good to you? Gabrielle”—and Jimmy 
searched her glowing face with earnest, ador- 
ing eyes—‘“‘don’t you know it, dear?” 

She nodded happily. “Yes. You will buy 
me beautiful things. Oh, Jimmee, I wish 
there had been more time to shop in Paris 
before we sailed. There was a sable wrap 
that had belonged, on dit, to Grand Duchess 
Sonia. Jimmee, how much I desire that you 
should have bought me that coat.” 

Jimmy sighed with relief. “‘Too bad,” he 
said with polite regret. 

“But, oh”—and Gabrielle made a swift 
gesture—“‘T do not feel badly. The best of 
the French shops goes to America; so I can 
buy one quite as beautiful; can I not?’’ 


IMMY drew a long breath. ‘You cer- 

tainly can,” he assured her without a 
tremor;. “‘unless,’’ he added gravely, “‘ you’d 
rather have a string of pearls.” 

Gabrielle’s eyes became misty, thoughtful, 
pensive. She freed herself from her hus- 
band’s arms and leaned against the rail. 
After a long interval she shook her head. 
“No; Icannot decide. But I will think and 
think,” she promised him, ‘and before we 
land I will tell you.” 

That night just before daylight she awak- 
ened him. Her voice was full of tears and her 
soit mouth quivered. 

‘Jimmee, Jimmee,” she sobbed, ‘I am so 
unhappy; I think my heart, it will break.” 

Jimmy switched on the light in great con- 
Siernation, “My darling—Gabrielle—don’t 
cry; don’t cry like that! What is it?” 

Gabrielle’s slim body shook in his arms. 
“itis the pearls—and the coat; I cannot tell 
wiich I want. Oh, Jimmee, I want both. 
Please, oh, mon mari, I love you so, please 
buy me both.” 

“Both?” Jimmy echoed blankly. 

“Yes.” Her soft arms twined about his 
neck. “ Jimmee a 

Jimmy kissed her and then suddenly the 
cabin rang with his laughter. “How much,” 
he asked with difficulty, “do these falderals 
that you’re so keen about cost?” 

Gabrielle wrinkled her white brow. Then 
she smiled. “The coat—how you say in 
your money?—thirty thousand dollars; and 
the pearls—I do not know—will they be 
large ones, my Jimmee, and a long string?” 

Jimmy gestured sweepingly. ‘Of course; 
large and long.” 

Gabrielle sighed blissfully. “How much 
money you must have!” 

Jimmy switched off the light, and his voice 
Came solemnly out of the darkness: ‘“ You 


how much.” 
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Jimmy Delano landed in New York with 
four hundred dollars and sixty cents—and 
Gabrielle babbling happily of a limousine 
and a pair of Russian wolf hounds! He had a 
ten days’ leave and they decided—or rather 
Gabrielle decided—to spend it in New York. 

“T am mad to see Fifth Avenue,” she said. 
“And where do we stay?” she asked. 

The chauffeur was also waiting for the 
answer to this, so Jimmy, after a quick 
glance at Gabrielle, ordered him to drive to 
one of the most exclusive of the big hotels. 

That night they went to the theater and 
later to a midnight revue, where Gabrielle 
supped joyously and extravagantly on broiled 
squab and hothouse asparagus salad. 

But in the morning, over her breakfast 
tray, she was very grave. ‘‘I think the prices 
over in your country, Jimmee, are most 
high. No wonder you all have money; you 
need to have.” 

Jimmy nodded absently. He had turned 
mechanically to the want ads, and his eyes 
were scanning the columns. He had better be 
prepared, he reflected grimly, in case he didn’t 
get a favorable reply to the letter he had 
sent the night before to his old firm. 

““Me, I shall shop to-day,” Gabrielle went 
on to announce. 

Jimmy became suddenly alert. “And 
that, I suppose, means money.” 


laughed blithely. ‘“‘Oh, yes.” 
Then she burst intosong. It wasa pleas- 
ing little ditty, too, that she sang—something 
to the effect that, as long as maids were fair, 
money would make the world go around. 

Jimmy had just enough French to get the 
gist of it. He frowned. “I don’t think that’s 
a very nice song, Gabrielle. Money doesn’t 
make the world go around.” 

Gabrielle perched on the arm of his chair. 
“Oh, but yes, Jimmee. Does it not buy every- 
thing worth while the world has to offer?” 

“Not love,” Jimmy answered desperately. 

Gabrielle laughed with sweet toleration. 
“Yes, it does, mon mari.” 

“Do you mean to tell me,” Jimmy asked, 
choosing his words with care, “that my—my 
money had anything to do with your caring 
for me?” 

Gabrielle rested her cheek on his hair. 
“But of course. Listen, dearest one. You 
meet me, you smile at me, you are nice to 
me and follow me about; but then so do all 
the other officers at the chateau. How am I 
to distinguish you from the rest?” 

‘Search me,” Jimmy answered morosely. 

“T will tell you; it is quite simple. You 
send me flowers, bonbons PY 

did the others.” 

“Ah, but never of the magnificence of 
yours. And me, what doI do? I am obliged 
to thank you at greater length, I must smile 
oftener, talk to you more brightly, because 
you have sent me more roses, bigger boxes of 
bonbons than the others. And so I grow to 
know you better, grow to love you—ah, 
Jimmee, is not love sweet?” 

For the moment it was very sweet. Then 
Jimmy twisted uneasily. Suddenly he drew 
Gabrielle into his arms, looking straight into 
the limpid eyes. ‘Gabrielle, tell me some- 
thing. What if I lost my money? Would 
you still love me?” 

Gabrielle wilted in his arms like a rose. 
But presently the white lids fluttered open 
and she looked at him. “I would try, Jim- 
mee,” this virtuously, if doubtfully, ‘be- 
cause you are my husband and I know you 
love me. But”’—and she flung out appealing 
hands—“‘ how can I tell? Iam such a butter- 
fly. I was not made for the hard, ugly things 
of life, for care, work, responsibility. I was 
made for beautiful things, to be loved, taken 
care of. Oh, Jimmee, you will always be able 
to give me beautiful things, will you not? I 
couldn’t live without them, and I couldn’t 
bear to live without you; still ——” 

Jimmy’s arms closed tightly about her. 
“You'll have them,” he promised hoarsely, 
“if I have to steal to get them for you.” 


ATE that afternoon Jimmy received a tel- 
egram. He tore it open, read it quickly, 
and then executed a complicated tango step, 
his eyes shining. In the middle of it, how- 
ever, he stopped short. Quick footsteps 
sounded in the hall; there was a snatch of 
song, and Gabrielle flung open the door. 
“Such a day!” she sang. “‘Oh, Jimmee, 
I have spent all the money you gave me; 
but a thousand francs, it flies so quickly; 
and my taxi—you see, I feared to let him go, 
lest I should become lost in this so great 
city, so I kept him as I flitted about, and 
his meter is forty-eight something—dollars, 
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cAn Oven that Does 
Double Duty! 


pD'P you ever go through a cookbook thoroughly and notice 
how many recipes there are for the oven? 


There’s a surprising number of tempting baked and roasted 
dishes with which to vary your menu. But some recipes call for 
a hot oven and some for a moderate oven—if you could only have 
both at once, you’d get almost double use out of your oven. 


And that’s why the Boto fills a long-felt need—it has two 
compartments, one for fast baking, one for slow. It sounds im- 
possible, but this is how it works. The shelf in the center is 
really a patent flue plate through which the exhaust heat from 
the lower oven goes to the upper. It takes no extra fuel. 


The lower oven is plenty high enough for all ordinary pans, 
but being low it heats quickly with very little fuel. When you 
want a big oven, you need only move the flue plate from the 
middle to the top. 


THE GRISWOLD MFG. CO., Erie, Penna., U. S. A. 


Makers of the Bolo Oven, Extra Finished Iron Kitchen Ware, Waffle 
Irons, Cast Aluminum Utensils, Food Choppers and Gas Hot Plates. 
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In the morning 
After your bath 


After a day of 
work or play 

Ai\| Before you go out 
+E in the evening 


For intimate 
personal uses 


j For Baby after the '}. 
j bath i 


Tell Father and 


Big Brother 
about it for ir 


particular woman 
Use 


molin 


Che Personal Deodorant Powder 


A greater and greater number of women are discovering 
that there is nothing as effective or as safe as Amolin, the 
personal deodorant powder, for keeping the entire body free 
of the odors from perspiration and other causes. 


Amolin destroys odors absolutely, but it does mo¢ interfere 
with the healthful breathing of the skin by closing pores and 
stopping perspiration. Amolin is beneficial to the skin; it 
heals and prevents chafing; it does not injure gowns. 


Send 4c in stamps for a purse-size can, with booklet of many uses. 
Larger sizes 30c and 60c at drug and department stores 


THE AMOLIN COMPANY, Lop, N. J. 


The Aristocrat 
of 


Fabrics 


KlearflaX 
LINEN RUGS 


and CARPETING 


Let us send our book, 
Rooms of Restful 
Beauty, telling how to 
make your rooms more 
charming and correct. 


INEN, the aristocrat of fabrics, has 

found new usefulness in these ex- 

ceptional floor coverings of refinement 
and charm. 


In their rich values of harmonious one- 
tone colors, they open up unlimited 
decorative possibilities for every room 
in your house. By their very nature 
they have the economy of long wear, for 
they are all linen, pure linen, with all of 
linen’s lasting beauty in the thickness 
and weight of a regulation floor covering. 


KLEARFLAX LINEN RuG CoMPANY 


New York Orrice: 
212 Fifth Avenue 


Mills at 
Duluth, Minnesota 


Boston OrrFice: 
57 Merchants Bldg., 77 Summer Street 
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he says, not francs; so I told the maiire 
@hétel to pay him and—what’s in your 
hand?” 

“A telegram.” Jimmy crumpled it and 
tossed it on the desk. Then he went and stood 
in the window staring out into the dusk. 

Gabrielle picked up the telegram, smoothed 
it out and read it. She read it twice, and 
then glanced at Jimmy, a half-smiling, half- 
speculative glance. But immediately this 
expression changed and one of sweet be- 
wilderment took its place. ‘What is this, 
Jimmee? I do not understand.” 

“‘T could tell you and you wouldn’t under- 
stand anyhow,” Jimmy answered. 

Gabrielle sighed. ‘I know; Iam so stupid. 
But you might try,” she suggested winningly, 
coming to stand beside him and resting her 
beautifully coiffured head on his shoulder. 


= ELL,” Jimmy said between set teeth, 

“that telegram says that the Ridge- 
way Optical Company have a position wait- 
ing for me at an increase of salary—and for 
a moment I was tickled to death about it.” 

“Alors?” Gabrielle suggested softly. 

“And then—you came in, and I saw that 
it was James Delano for a bunch of skeleton 
keys and a pair of brass knuckles.” He 
looked at her puzzled face and explained: 
““You remember what I said this morning 
about stealing?” 

Gabrielle nodded slowly. Then suddenly 
she laughed, and quite as suddenly her 
laughter died and her eyes flashed. “Me,” 
she said coldly and distinctly, “I think you 
are trés méchanit—very wicked. All along you 
have deceived me, and you think it clever. 
But me—me, I do not think it clever, except 
for one thing,” she added meaningly. 

“And that is?” Jimmy asked, wondering 
what she knew, how long she had known, 
and what was going to fall on him. 

“T am also deceiving you. What do you 
suppose I married you for?” she snapped. 

““Heaven knows!” said Jimmy. 

“Yes. Heaven does know, but you don’t 
know, stupid, wicked boy. No, no; I am 
going to talk. Always you talk, talk, talk— 
and what do you say? Nothing. Now me— 
listen !—from the first, the very first, I know 
these tales about your great wealth that 
you have let me believe are all—how you 
say?—all bunk. But what doI care? I know 
why you tell them.” 


“Oh, but, Gabrielle, you don’t know,” 
Jimmy burst out eagerly. “I was afraid ——” 

She placed soft fingers over his lips. “ Yes; 
you love me and are afraid to lose nie— 
I know. You think I have money, perh.ps, 
that I must marry money = 

“Well,” Jimmy cut in defensively, “ you 
told me about that old family of yours ——” 


BUT that means good blood, not 

essarily money, you most stupidon:, | 
have never had money, never, never! Most of 
the old French families are like that; we !:ave 
nothing but our names. The boys go into the 
army or diplomatic service; the girls stay 
home and are taught to care for the garden, 
to embroider, to attend to the salad, make 
themselves useful about the house.  \nd 
while some of my friends are not poor they 
take me about; at home I have been brought 
up—oh, so simply! And always, since we 
marry, I talk—of sables, of pearls, of grand 
motors, always to scare you so that you 
would tell me the truth and let me tell you 
why I marry you. Even to-day—cie/, do 
you think I am mad that I would let a taxi 
chauffeur rob me?” But here she stopped, 
overcome by laughter. ‘But, Jimmee, you 
are what you call a good sport; you do not 
scare.” 

Jimmy slipped his arm about her neck and 
raised her face. 

“Tell me why you married me; that’s 
what I’m interested in.” 

“Why, Jimmee?” And her beautiful voice 
became as the song of the angels. “I married 
you to keep a little house in the country; 
T married you to make you, oh, such salads; 
I shall have a garden for my herbs, tarragon, 
marjoram, basil—and poulet en casserole, and 
to mend your clothes, and later—oh, Jim- 
mee ” She paused, then throwing out 
her hands with a vehement gesture: ‘Ciel, 
mais les hommes sont bétes!”’ 

Jimmy did not defend his sex. He was 
gasping and brushing his free hand across his 
bewildered eyes. “And to think that you 
can cook, and make frilly things, and every- 
thing. Honestly, Gabrielle, but—why—how 
can you?” 

Gabrielle drew herself up to her full height. 
“T can do anything,” she proclaimed proudly. 
“‘ Ma foi, mon mari, am I not kin to William 
the Norman?—and he was not called the 
Conqueror for nothing.” 


SULGRAVE MANOR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 


home sign here as in the schoolbook lines 
where Tupper speaks through Franklin: 


Yes, Nathan, I proposed it to the Congress; 
It was their leader’s old crusading blazon, 
Washington’s coat, his own heraldic shield 

. . . . symboling independent unity. 
We and not he ses 

Took up his coat of arms and multiplied 
And magnified it every way to this, 

Our glorious national banner. 


It is this note of “home” we want to keep 
in the restoration of Sulgrave, which is 
not to be in any sense a museum, but a 
Mount Vernon in England, to which all 
Americans can come, as it were, on a visit to 
the earlier generations of Washingtons, see- 
ing their house just as it stood with its old 
setting and furnishings. Not only will this 
be interesting for its connection with the 
Washingtons but there will be an added in- 
terest in seeing just how a country gentleman 
lived in the time of Elizabeth or James. 


The “ Great Hall” First 


T PRESENT the great dearth of labor, the 
scarcity of building materials and, above 

all, the lack of funds lie between the present 
condition of Sulgrave and that to which we 
hope to restore it. Only the “great hall” and 
the “great chamber” above it can be refur- 
nished in time for this summer’s visitors, 
despite the fact that we would like to have 
had more ready for those who will come to 
Sulgrave after the tercéntenary celebration 
at Plymouth of the sailing of the Pilgrims. 
Although to the architect’s eye Sulgrave 
Manor is a house of distinct charm, the vis- 
itor for some time to come wili be disap- 
pointed in its tumble-down condition owing 
to its long use as a farmhouse. Since the 
change of fortunes which befell the later 
Washingtons, one wing and part of the main 
building have been pulled down and the sur- 
rounding fields and woods sold, although, of 


course, these last look about the same as 
when the squire and his lady surveyed them 
from the porch. Happily the seven or eight 
acres which remain included all the gardens 
and the real home part of the property, 
which was considerable, although, like the 
manor itself, it represented the holding of a 


at 


july, 


country gentleman of moderate fortune only | 


and not one of great possessions. 


The name of Washington is derived irom 


the Wessingtons, of Durham, early land- 
holders, peaceful men, probably of conserva- 
tive rather than radical tendencies. ut, 
nevertheless, they were people of staunch 
conviction, ready to fight for their rights 
when necessary. They always seemed 10 
have held to their farms, and this love of the 
land is an interesting inheritance of George 
Washington himself. 


Four “Hides” in the Estate 


ULGRAVE MANOR itself can still be=cen 
recorded in the Doomsday Survey as: on- 
taining four hides (about four hundred «nd 
eighty acres) and arable land sufficient for 
ten plows. It was held by a long succes:ion 
of county families until it came, probably as 
an outlying grange, to the monks of S:int 
Andrew’s. 

When Henry VIII dissolved the moiias- 
teries in 1539, Sulgrave Manor was }j ul- 
chased from the Crown by Lawrence 
Washington. The deed of purchase is sti'| to 
be seen in the Record Office in London. ‘! his 
Lawrence Washington himself, the gr:at- 
great-great-great-great-grandfather of the 
Father of His Country, was a lawye’, 4 
bencher of Gray’s Inn who became a p!05- 
perous wool stapler of these parts and was 
twice elected mayor of Northampton. 

Although Sulgrave did belong at one 
time in a sense to the Crown, it was 
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is It’s a shoe every boy ought to have, because it’s ie a 
sturdy enough to stand the hardest knocks, the elther or 
how < hi h late for boys. Also for 
roughest wear—and it’s made on a last whic eke ee 
i allows the feet to grow naturally, without cramp- 
am ing or distorting them. . 4.50 to $7:50 a Par 
It’s a patented, special feature shoe—constructed 
’ ° Depending on Size 
to outlast other boys’ shoes, regardless of price. 
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strain. And that one seam is reinforced 
with a full-length leather backstay and 
three rows of stitching. 


Think what an advantage this Won- 
seam construction is over the ordinary 


is the most natural, comfortable last 
for the feet. 


All materials used in Wonseam shoes 
are the best. Toes are covered with two 
thicknesses of leather, for extra wear. 


And if your dealer doesn’t happen to 
have them in stock, please tell us his 
name, mention the size desired, and 
we will see that you are supplied 
immediately. 


W. H. Griffin Company — Manchester, N. H. 
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arshmallow 


with 
berries and Fruit! 


You start with the sauce. ‘The Sauce 
of Luxury” they call it in the great hotels 
and restaurants. Yet it costs less than plain 
cream and sugar! Prepare it by thinning 
3 tablespoons of Hip-o-lite with 2 tablespoons 
each of water and white syrup. Heap the 
berries high in a crystal bowl, place in the 
refrigerator to chill, and just before serving 
pour on the sauce. Then, ¢éaste one berry, 
its cool tartness concealed beneath the creamy 
sweetness of marshmallow! 


But this is only one way to use Hip-o-lite. 
There are so many others, that to really 
enjoy your summery gelatines and tapiocas, 
your berries and peaches this season, you 
simply must have 


HIP-O-LITE 
a ready to Geme 


The Hipolite Book of Caterers’ 
and Chefs’ Professional Recipes, 
a copy of which will be sent im- 
mediately upon receipt of your 
request. A post card will do. Ad- 


20. 
dress Dept. £520 THE Company, St. Louis 


food, it sharpens appetite 


. 


@ Red Label 


Spices 


‘*In olden times pepper, like gold, was a precious 
article. It was a rare delicacy used only on the 
tables of kings, and of the few rich and noble who 
vied with kings in the magnificence of their living.’”’ 


Pepper, for centuries the ransom price of kings, 
is today a household necessity on every table. 


Each day the great Colburn spice mills grind 
more pepper than Alaric the Barbarian demanded 
as tribute of conquered Rome. 


Pepper of fine quality, cleaned and uniformly 
milled, is a real delicacy—Colburn’s pepper 
brings out the flavor of good 


and makes digestion easier. 


FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 
THE SUPREME SEASONING 
The A.Colburn Co. Philadelphia. U.S.A. 


Spices Cooking Herbs Flavoring Extracts 
Mustard Pickling Spices . Other Condiments 


Established 1857 
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never a royal residence. But the story of 
Queen Elizabeth as a young girl having 
taken refuge here for some weeks when flee- 
ing from her sister Mary, then queen, is one 
of its interesting legends. Up over the oak 
staircase there is a hiding place still called 
“Queen Elizabeth’s Closet.” One may 
fancy the young refugee—not yet the 
Queen Bess of stately ruff and dazzling court 
of poets, actors, sailors or colonists, like 
Raleigh, who was to‘name the future George 
Washington’s state for her—hiding here in 
the old Sulgrave attic; but I cannot vouch 
for the truth of this ancient legend. 

In Elizabeth’s day traders brought silks 
and porcelains and costly stuffs from the 
four corners of the world to England. This 
directly concerns.our refurnishing of the 
manor, as a prosperous and enterprising man 
like Lawrence Washington would have fitted 
his home with most of the necessities and 
many of the new comforts. The six heraldic 
glass shields showing the arms and marriages 
of the Sulgrave Washingtons are fine pieces 
of early glass and in themselves of great 
value. Unfortunately, they have been re- 
moved to the church at Fawley, but we hope 
some day to purchase and restore them to the 
manor windows where they once belonged. 


No American Furniture 


A& IT is determined to have only absolutely 
genuine furniture of the time of the Wash- 
ingtons in their home, accuracy makes the 
task of collecting the pieces slow and difficult. 
There are many old houses, of course, in 
England, but the majority of them are still 
lived in, and, therefore, unavoidably, and I 
think rightly, have all sorts of modern things 
mixed with the old. It would be pedantic as 
well as extremely uncomfortable if this were 
otherwise. But at Sulgrave there is no need 
to have anything except the old or anything 
that might not have been there when Law- 
rence Washington and his descendants lived 
there. 

This period is roughly from 1540 to 1650, 
and one is inclined to forget the gap between 
those dates and George Washington himself, 
whose great-grandfather, John Washington, 
emigrated to America about 1657. It would, 
therefore, not becorrect to haveany American 
furniture at Sulgrave, as even the earliest 
colonial examples would be too late in date. 
We have already some very beautiful pieces 
of Jacobean furniture—many of them col- 
lected by Lady Paget—such as the carved 
oak armchair given by Mr. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, the chest of drawers by Mrs. Whitelaw 
Reid, the chairs by Lord Furness, the oak 
table by Lady Paget herself and the dresser 
and settle by Lady Sackville and Lord 
Queenborough. 

Among other generous donors to Sulgrave 
have been the Colonial Dames, who have 
shown their deep interest in more ways than 
one, the Starsand Stripes Clubof Manchester, 
Mrs. Leggett, Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, Miss 
Faith Moore, Lady Fermor-Hesketh and 
Mr. Stephen Reid, the artist. The stool pre- 
sented by the latter came from Milton’s 
cottage, and one likes to fancy that perhaps 
Milton’s daughter sat on this same stool while 
the blind poet dictated toher“‘ Paradise Lost.” 


A Typical Manor House 


N SPITE of Sulgrave Manor not being one 

of the great houses of that time—some 
with their hundreds of rooms could house 
a whole village if besieged as in medieval 
days—Sulgrave was, nevertheless, a good 
example of the manor house of its period and, 
if we are to accept the evidence of contempo- 
rary writers, Lawrence Washington’s family 
would have had no lack of household “‘stoffe.”’ 

If the mistress of Sulgrave could have 
snapped a button and lit her house by elec- 
tricity, she would have thought she had gone 
straight to heaven! On the other hand, what 
housewife of to-day could market for, cook or 
actually help eat some of the banquets, such 
as Lawrence Washington likely served, where 
a pie made of “‘four-and-twenty larks”’ (like 
the four-and-twenty blackbirds) was merely 
a side dish? As for some of the family din- 
ners where a whole ox was roasted out in the 
courtyard, the very thought makes one feel 
like calling in first aid! 

Just inside the porch is a niche in the wall 
which has caused much comment. Some say 
it contained a dish of salt which returning 
crusaders introduced from the East into 
England, signifying that if a guest partook of 
his host’s salt on entering his house he could 
never betray him. 

But as you come into the great hall the 
wide stone flags, the oak-beamed ceiling, the 


leaded windows and the wide-throated chim- 
ney, in which we have found the very chains 
that held the pot where, doubtless, some 
savory supper dish once hung, are reminis- 
cent of the family life of the Washingtons, 
The very sight of this fireplace recalls one of 
the maxims written in his Virginia home by 
George Washington in his ‘Rules of Eti- 
quette”: “Nor set your feet upon the fire, 
especially if there be meat upon it.” 

I hope to have a large «efrectory table 


july, 


which would have been placed at one end of 
the hall, where the master of the house would 
sit at its head at mealtime. His lady, sexted 
on his left, would rise as thespecial dishes ‘vere 
brought in and herself serve her husband or 
favored guests, a curious fashion for us to 
picture in these days. But, despite the cus- 
toms of those times, which are apt to em- 
phasize a certain dependence of women, no 
doubt Lawrence Washington’s wife was quite 
the mistress in her own house and practiced 
the wiles of Martha Washington hersel/, of | 
whom tradition says that when ‘‘she wanted 
anything of her husband she hung to a but- 
ton of his coat, but hung there till she got 
her wish.” 

It is pleasing to think of this old hall filled 
with the laughter of the Sulgrave guests, 
of whom there must have been many in those 
hospitable days. But the Washingtons did 


not need to go outside of their own family | 
circle to have large parties, for Robert Wash- 
ington had fifteen children and his eldest son 
seventeen! The first Lawrence Washington 
had by his second marriage eleven children 
born at Sulgrave. We do not know how 
many by the first, as the registers at Sulgrave 
date back only to 1566. 


“Great Chamber” by Courtesy 


WER the hall is the “great chamber,” 

called great only by courtesy, as always 

was the large bedroom, but it is one of dig- 

nity and charm. Here again under modern 

paper and plaster we have found the original 
fireplace. 

The windows look directly on the garden 
of which the Countess of Sandwich, herself 
American-born, has undertaken the restora- 
tion. It is hoped to make this garden just as 
it was when the Washingtons of Sulgrave 
walked under its rose trellis or about the 
“‘herber,” orcharde” or the yew hedges; 
not indeed so very different from the colonial | 
gardens of New England or Virginia, which, 
although planted generations later, showed 
their inheritance of these quaint flowers 
which Shakspere, a Stratford neighbor of 
Sulgrave, loved—‘“Gilliflowers and colum- | 
bines, hollyhocks and marigolds, bergamot | 
and dittany, fine haired jacent and peace 
everlasting.’ Their very names seem made 
to sing like the old ditties, which must have 
played a part in the courtships of the abun- 
dant Washingtons. 

In these grounds of ‘‘ Madam’s Close” we 
hope to make a formal sunken garden, which 
will eventually lead into an American gat- 
den, where American trees, shrubs and flow- 


ers will be grown. Already some plants have | 


been given which were at Mount Vernon 
some eighty years ago. 

The work of refurnishing Sulgrave is for 
me a labor of love, but, unfortunately, its 
complete restoration is as yet only a patriotic 
dream impossible of realization until suff- | 
cient funds are forthcoming. The condition | 
of the old house itself changed greatly with | 
the passing of the Washington fortunes, when | 
they were obliged to sell it, owing to financial | 
reverses. But there is a typical philosophy | 
which gives an insight into the character of | 


the last Washington of Sulgrave, who, on | 


accepting a cottage at Brington from his | 
kinsman, Lord Spencer, had carved into the 
doorway: ‘The Lord giveth. The |! ord 
— away. Blessed be the name of the | 
Lord.” 


The Move to Virginia 


ISTORY gives no other reason for -uch 
a family of home-loving people as the | 
Washingtons having emigrated to Virginia 


beyond this loss of the lands which were | 
their pride. No doubt they hoped to find new |B 


homesteads in the land of romance, ‘hen 
beckoning all enterprising young men. Ii has 
even been unkindly suggested that they were 
glad to escape from the English climate ' 
But it is sufficient for us that the old manor | 
still stands. Let us hope that we will eventu- 


ally be able to restore it and make it worthy | ; 
of its past, a Mount Vernon in Englund, | 


the home of George Washington’s ancestors, 


and a cherished place of pilgrimage for | 


English-speaking people. 
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Ve skins! But you needn’t suffer 
and wind burn. A simple 
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Makes Your Hair 
Look Best 


ROPER SHAMPOOING is what makes beautiful hair. It brings 
out all the real life, lustre, natural wave and color, and makes it 
soft, fresh and luxuriant. Your hair simply needs frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, but it cannot stand the harsh effect 
of ordinary soap. The free alkali, in ordinary soaps, soon dries the scalp, 
makes the hair brittle and ruins it. This is why discriminating women use 


WATKINS 


COCOANUT OIL 


This clear, pure, and entirely greaseless, product cannot possibly injure, and does 
not dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, no matter how often you use it. 


Two or three teaspoonfuls will cleanse the hair and scalp thoroughly. Simply 
moisten the hair with water and rub it in. It makes an abundance of rich, creamy 
lather, which rinses out easily, removing every particle of dust, dirt, dandruff and excess 
oil. The hair dries quickly and evenly, and has the appearance of being much thicker 
and heavier than it is. It leaves the scalp soft and the hair fine and silky, bright, 

_ fresh-looking and fluffy, wavy and easy to do up. You can get WaTkins MULSIFIED 
Cocoanut Ort SHAMpoo at any drug store. A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 


Splendid for Children 
THE R. L. WATKINS COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 
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rom, that my typewriter had disappeared. 
‘| here flewinto my mind a similar experience 
in New York, and I had a vision of a very 
cool and efficient official instructing me in 
iy monotone: “If you will fill out a slip 
you will find at the desk there, madam, I 
yl place it on file and it will be attended to 
in due order”—due order meaning a mere 
nutter of two weeks. 

There my thoughts stopped. Instead of 
the nightmare I had just pictured, a nice 
«lant in uniform asked me if something was 
wrong. I explained, and before I knew it, 
not one, but two boys were dispatched with 
instructions to find that typewriter at once. 
In addition others came to my rescue, and 
in less than five minutes it appeared, the 
official marked his magic circle of white 
chalk on it and away it was whirled by a 
porter along with my trunks. 

Such service I had not seen for years. 
The porter was even disturbed because there 
was not more luggage for him to load on his 
hand truck. He acted as if he really liked 
his job. When we got to the train he was 
anxious lest I should not get a comfortable 
compartment, and he summoned a guard 
who was equally polite and solicitous. They 
installed me in the compartment and even 
prepared to wrap my steamer rug about me, 
for it was only eight o’clock in the morning 
and the train was not yet heated. 


“Curiouser and Curiouser” 


UCH consideration was foreign to any- 

thing I had encountered in my own land 

of the free for some time, and things to me 

began to grow “curiouser and curiouser.” 
And they kept on growing. 

When I boarded the tram—a queer double- 
decked affair—there were at least a dozen 
people waiting to get on, and nobody pushed 
or shoved or tried to get ahead of one an- 
other. They awaited their turns. When I 
told the conductor I wanted to go above he 
looked dismayed, explaining that it was 
second-class. But I didn’t care, because I 
could see better up there, and when I climbed 


- the steps I was treated to another surprise. 


There was no vacant seat and about six men 
jumped up and importuned me to be seated. 
They were second-class passengers, mind 
you, and coming from a city where it is only 
a rare conservative who gives his seat to a 
woman nowadays, I felt that I was indeed 
in Story-Book Land. 

It was gray and showery all the way up to 
London, and the train was not very warm; all 
England was on coal rations. But outside 
were the tiny thatched cottages, moss-grown 
and faded, and tiny villages, and beyond 
them always the manors, aloof and yet a part 
of it all. There were the gently rolling 
meadows and moorlands, the fields that 
looked as if they had been cared for tenderly 
and because they were tilled by those who 
loved them. There were flocks of drab sheep 
and shepherds in their smocks and funny 
little mushroom caps. There were moats and 
ancient culverts and picture-book bridges 
ind what Wordsworth called the “ brother- 
hood of trees.” 


For King and Country 


I HAD been in London and spoken with her 
people and read her papers only a few days 
vhen I saw how clearly her country expresses 
\cr national way of thinking. There are the 
“roup minds of the tenantry, the villagers, 
ihe gentry, the workers, the proprietors, the 
clerks, the shopkeepers, the business men, 
‘he intellectuals and the nobility, each with 
« distinct and individual place in life, each 
with its own attitude and thought, but all 
revolving around their one source of ideals 
and inspirations—their country and _ their 
king. And I don’t believe the unrest in the 
world of to-day will ever get a firm enough 
grip on England to change all this. 

I had heard Britishers visiting in America, 
and those on board ship coming over, com- 
plain about service as it is in England these 
adjustment days, and I was prepared to be 
treated without consideration; but all that 
! encountered on my three weeks’ stay was 
courtesy and consideration and an abiding 
dignity in those who served. 

I had been told that I would have a time 
getting a taxicab; I didn’t have. I had to 
ride around London for four hours looking 
for a place to stop—the hotels are as crowded 
in London as they are in the rest of the 
world—and the “cabby” was a paragon of 
solicitude. He had a little book containing 
the names of the hotels and, when my first 


WHAT I SAW IN ENGLAND 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 


two attempts to secure rooms failed, he went 
over the list, marking out a route. As my 
failure continued, he became increasingly 
distressed. 

In the hotels I had thought to be told 
civilly but bluntly that there were no rooms. 
I was told that there were no rooms, but not 
bluntly. One and all took the trouble to see 
what could be done; they telephoned to 
other hotels, trying to find a place for me and, 
that proving useless, they gave me the names 
of places where I might be accommodated. 
When I was finally successful the cabby’s 
bill was what amounted to about seventy- 
five cents an hour! 


The Supreme in Service 


HROUGHOUT my stay the service, 
wherever I went, was of the same order. 
Whatever work people had to do they seemed 
to doit with generosity and dignity, asif there 
were some deeper reason for it than the mere 
earning of a wage. The girl who did my room 
was a stocky little thing, a sort of Shetland 
pony, trotting placidly about from dawn 
almost until midnight. She made my fire 
every morning at seven o’clock, and often, 
when I returned close to midnight, I found 
her putting wood on it so that I should not 
feel the cold. I remonstrated with her on 
several occasions, and she replied that “one 
couldn’t be ’appy if one wu’n’t a-wurkin’.” 
She grew confidential with me one day and 
told me all about herself. Before the war 
she was in domestic service. Her “‘boy” was 
killed the first month. She went into muni- 
tions, often making five pounds and some- 
times more a week. Now she was back in 
service at fifteen shillings a week, actual 
wage, and a problematical extra fifteen shil- 
lings if her patronage was generous. I asked 
her if she minded returning to service. 
“No, madam, why should I?” she replied. 
“T’d be the same, no matter what I’d be 
a-doin’. Isaved my bit at munitions. Some 
of the gerls wurkin’ with me be takin’ to 
learnin’ typin’. When I said I didn’t want 
it, that service was good enough fer me, they 
says: ‘Sure, that’s no job to go back to. You 
ain’t got no progress.’ And I said to ’em: 
‘Indeed, I think it’s quite somethin’ of a job 
these days when ’tisn’t everyone’ll be doin’ 
it.’ Besides,’”’ she went on, ‘‘I got me ’ome, 
and I ’ave me meals. And I don’t ’ave to be 
runnin’ ’roun’ the streets with nothin’ to do.” 
Out of her thirty shillings a week, now 
worth less than six dollars, she sends her 
mother an allowance and puts a sum in the 
bank. 


Mrs. Chubb, the Charlady 


LL the maids in this hotel had been in 
munitions. They were all as cheerful and 
painstaking in their work as she. Even the 
woman who washed the floors scrubbed to 
the tune of “Bubbles,” sung in a whimsical 
falsetto. Her cheerfulness may have been 
a reflection of her name, for one day she 
came to my door and offered me, with much 
bowing and scraping, her card, which read: 
“Mrs. Chubb, charlady.” 

I heard many complaints about the diffi- 
culty in getting all kinds of help, but invaria- 
bly those who complained were not suffering 
themselves. Usually they voiced something 
they had heard. I went into quite a number 
of homes and, whether they kept only one 
maid or several, they seemed to have all the 
service they required. And at such wages! 
Fifteen shillings—now about two dollars and 
a half—a week is topnotch pay for a maid. 
It was something of a shock to me when 
I thought of how I have to cajole and exhort 
and plead to get a dusky belle to clean my 
apartment at the rate of fifty cents an hour. 

Even the elevator boys are polite in Lon- 
don. The one in our hotel was my delight. 
He had been in America, and the minute he 
saw me he began to laud New York. He 
evidently thought it pleased me to have him 
decry things English in comparison with 
things American, for constantly he would 
whisper behind his hand: “Rotten plyce, 
this, ma’am. Noo York’s the plyce, ma’am. 
There they has helegance—and ’earts,ma’am. 
’Ere they got no helegance—no helegance 
’n’ no ’earts.”” 

A number of times I rode on the under- 
ground (subway) at the crowded hours and, 
although the crowd was packed so tight 
that there was little space in which to turn, 
not at all was I shoved or knocked about. 
If anyone inadvertently did thrust me 
with an elbow, immediately there was that 
courteous “I’m so sorry.” It doesn’t make 


any difference who it is that bumps into 
you—it may be a “charlady” or a duchess, 
a street sweeper or a lord of the manor—at 
once comes not the begging for an excuse, 
but the assertion of sorrow for what seems 
either an inconvenience or an injury. In 
a waiting line everyone takes his turn. No 
one tries to run ahead of the other. This 
applies to all classes and all places. 

During the railroad strike there was in- 
convenience but no violence. The com- 
posure of the Anglo-Saxon mind is not better 
described than by a very old lady who told 
me about it as she saw it. ‘‘ When the strike 
was imminent many people leaving town im- 
portuned me to go with them; but I had no 
fear,” she said. ‘“‘When it arrived and I was 
told that an army of workmen, a hundred 
thousand strong, was marching on Sloane 
Square I was not a whit perturbed. I sat 
here in my window and watched them come, 
six abreast. They walked along just as 
calmly as you and I might walk, through the 
square and up Sloane Street and into Bromp- 
ton Road. After a while they scattered. 
There was not one act of violence and, al- 
though the police were on hand and the 
government troops were sprinkled freely in 
the crowds, there was no need for any activ- 
ity on their part. Our laboring man is rest- 
less and he is longing for better things. He 
may have to struggle to get them and he 
may take certain extreme methods of getting 
them, but I know he loves his country and 
his king too well to resort to concentrated 
and wholesale violence.” 


Gentlemen as Cab Drivers 


OT as a lark or temporarily in an emer- 

gency are many English gentlemen 
doing manual labor. Downright necessity, 
because they are not too proud to work, has 
driven many of them into work that at other 
times might be considered menial. They are 
acting as ticket choppers, porters, clerks in 
stores, cab drivers and delivery chauffeurs. 
An officer in the Lancers with whom I talked 
told me of a friend of his who, through debts 
that he was unable to cancel on account of 
the war, had lost his estate. This man was 
a member of the Buckingham Palace set, and 
when he returned and could find nothing else 
to do he went to work as a taxicab driver. 
He had felt that his friends were busy with 
their own problems and that it would not be 
fair to bother them, and when his own at- 
tempts to get something more to his liking 
failed, knowing that he could drive any sort 
of a machine, he applied and was accepted 
as a taxi driver. 

One night it happened that he was called 
upon to drive some of his old pals to a 
home he had often visited in other days. To 
escape detection he pulled his cap far down 
over his eyes and his scarf well up over his 
mouth. They recognized him. Not wanting 
to wound his sensibilities they pretended not 


’ to know him, but within a few days they had 


hunted him out and got him a clerkship in a 
bank. Before the war his income was some- 
thing like fifteen thousand dollars a year. 
Now it is a bare thousand dollars a year. 


Social Standing Inviolate 


i | be peculiar part of it is that in England 

it doesnot affectone’ssocial position. The 
social code seems to be to stand by one’s 
own kind. An example of this attitude was 
an English girl I met while in London. She 


was a much sought-after young person in the. 


army and navy set, her father having been 
a naval officer. I knew from the way she 
spoke that she was in business, and one day 
I discovered that she was what is called a 
‘complexion ‘specialist.” She had a rose- 
leaf skin herself, quite the most beautiful 
I have ever seen. Evidently she knew her 
business. What puzzled me was that in that 
business she could still go about as she did. 

I asked a woman who knew her how that 
could be in a land where snobbery was an 
imputed characteristic. 

The woman answered: ‘‘ Gwen will always 
be one of us no matter what she does. She 
went to work nobly at her father’s death and 
did the thing that she could do best. Surely 
no one could help but respect her for it.” 

I had heard so much of English snobbery 
that I was disappointed at not finding it. 

In spite of all the gayety in the cafés and 
theaters and hotels and of the money Eng- 
land’s new rich are spending and of the out- 
ward cheerfulness of that part of the nation— 
and this is the greater part by far—which 
has seen the war at its worst and is still 


*hold—when we’re all around. 


suffering from its consequences, England is 
not happy. Often while I was there I thought 
of Byron’s words: 


‘And if I laugh at any mortal thing, 
’Tis that I may not weep. 


IT was at tea in the Piccadilly one day when 
five blind men came in. They were with two 
women—and they laughed hysterically at 
everything that was said to them. 

I watched them a while and, when I could 
send the tears back where they belonged, 
I said to the man I was with: “How can 
they be so cheerful?” 

“Cheerful?” he shot the word at me. 
“Cheerful nothing! They’re game; that’s 
what they are. They don’t want anyone to 
know how they feel and so they laugh and 
laugh. My brother was blinded at Mons. 
He’s the most cheerful member of our house- 
Sometimes at 
night, when I think I hear him stir, I tiptoe 
into his room, and often I find him crying. 
I go softly out again, because I know it 
would be harder for him if he thought I knew 
how he feels.” 


A Fundamental Sadness 


LL England is that way just now. I felt 

it everywhere I went—that fundamental 

sadness not only because of what they have 

lost, but because of what they may lose from 

the insidious enemy of discontent and unrest 

which is being fed by those without who have 
found their way within. 

In the House of Commons—I attended 
two days in which the India Bill and impor- 
tant welfare bills came up for reading—the 
speeches on both sides indicated the nation’s 
mood. On one side, the Coalition or the 
Liberal, there was strong protest against too 
great a change; onthe other side, the Labor 
Party protested equally strongly against 
things as they are. Underneath the speeches 
of both sides there was that pregnant fear 
of what the change might bring about if it 
were not achieved guardedly and with un- 
derstanding. 

There was no desire to change the form of 
government; rather was there the determi- 
nation to keep it asitis. But the dark threat 
of Russia is disturbing them, and the Labor 
Party feels it and fears it no less than the 
more conservative elements in politics. 

There is this to be said about the British 
Labor Party: No matter what its ideas and 
aims, it has no intention of overthrowing 
the government, for the English workman 
loves his king. He loves the pomp and dis- 
play, although there is little left of that 
as things are now. He loves the fairy tale 
of it all. 

Twice the king and queen rode by where I 
could see them. Once it was in Piccadilly, 
and it was not the people in the homes who 
gathered to cheer, or the owners of the shops, 
or the men in the clubs. It was the servants, 
the clerks, the salesmen, the passers-by who 
stood on the curb and cheered and waved as 
they went by. 

Another time it was in front of the Court 
Theater, which was just across the street 
from the hotel where I stopped. There was 
a great commotion in the hotel, but it was 
not created by the guests. The waiters, 
the maids, the porters ran pell-mell into 
the street to wave and to cheer their king 
and queen. 


The Voice of the Past 


} i IS this fairy-tale element, that we of a 
more modern and more practical world 
scoff at as superfluous, which I believe is the 
essential of cheerfulness in the English spirit. 
It enables the people to see above and beyond 
a present which is troublous and full of hard- 
ship to a past whose color permeates the 
grayest of days. The Voice of the Past is 
very strong in England. I heard it myself, 
clearly, as I thought of America, of 1620, and 
the land from which sailed the men and 
women of 1620. 

England can learn much from us in the 
way of commerce and social and political 
equality and in social reforms: She is not 
only eager for these lessons, but she is taking 
them. Her merchants and manufacturers 
and social scientists are visiting us in great 
number, and they are taking home enthu- 
siastic reports of our ability and capacity and 
philanthropy. 

But we also have much to learn from 
England—poise and dignity of service and 
unswerving loyalty to organized government. 
And—yes, imagination! 
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Kitty Gordon Says — 


“HYGLO to me is synonymous 
of allthata manicure outfit should 
be, and it does its work better than 
any other that I have used.” 


HOME JOURNAL 


YD. EN we want an opinion on law, we 


go to a lawyer; on health, to a doctor; on 
the art of personal beauty, to one who pos- 
sesses it herself—like Kitty Gordon. More 
and more these queens of the foot-lights are 
entrusting the care of their hands to HY- 
GLO Manicure Preparations. 


Simple to use and certain in their results, 
they are the favorites among women who 
cannot afford to have ungainly hands. 


In addition to manicure preparations, HY- 
GLO products comprise compact powders 
and rouges in all shades, to beautify the 
skin; mascarine for stiffening the eyelashes, 
in black, brown or blonde; lipsticks, fra- 
grant and refreshing; eyebrow pencils, etc., 
at 35c, soc, 65c, $1.00 and $1.50. Trial 
samples of powder and cuticle remover will 
be mailed on receipt of 1oc in coin. 


GRAF BROTHERS, Inc. (Est. 1873) 


113 West 24th Street New York 
Manicure Preparations HAROLD RITCHIE & CO., Selling Agents 
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Good Cooking Is Economical Cooking 


NE reason for the economy of the Premo Eclipse Gas Range 
is that it is built scientifically to insure perfect cookery. 


On this range the heat regulation and heat diffusion take all un- 
certainty out of cooking. The heat can be set at exactly the de- 
gree desired, down to the tiniest point of flame. And the big 
U-shaped burner in the oven gives a heat diffusion absolutely 
even. If the recipe is right, the Premo Eclipse always turns 
out a perfect dish. 


And this scientific design makes the Premo Eclipse most economical 
in fuel-consumption. The clean, sparkling beauty of white enamel 
splashers, oven doors and drip pans, the smooth, rounded corners 
add to the attractiveness and efficiency of the kitchen. 


See your dealer. He will be glad to show you many other saving 
and satisfying features of the Premo Eclipse. Look for the name 
PREMO. Send for booklet No. 131, also Eclipse Cook Book. 


4 THE ECLIPSE STOVE Co. Mansfield, Ohio 


LIFTING UP MOUNTAINS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 


box was the baby’s usual toy. Moreover, 
Doctor Etheridge found the girls set to work 
early, helping mother around the house and 
gardening. Early cares and lack of enter- 
tainment mature them at a youthful age. 
Although only an occasional one marries 
at twelve or thirteen, yet a large percentage 
of those who came under Doctor Etheridge’s 
observation married at fifteen and more than 
ninety out of a hundred before they were 
seventeen. In fact, she heard in various 
quarters of the locally famous saying of a 
mountain doctor to a woman who had not 
married until twenty-four, that she had 
made a mistake and all girls should marry 
at sixteen. The boys usually marry between 
seventeen and nineteen. 

In one home where she had stayed all 
night, Doctor Etheridge at the breakfast 
table heard the housewife ask her husband 
to excuse her that 
day from hoeing 


compiled her report and survey. She said in 
conclusion: 

“These people are pure-blooded An er- 
icans. They have been shut in by themsel es 
and have not participated in the develip- 
ments of civilization in the outside word, 
Shall we not give them a chance?” 


The Folk School Decided On 


Bee oe she explained how the chance . he 
asked for the Southern mountaineers 
could be given. Folk schools! Ever hea: of 
them? A folk school is a school which all «an 
attend, from baby to grandfather. Readi 1g, 
writing and arithmetic are taught, but mich 
else besides, the course including sewi.g, 
cooking, agriculture, personal hygiene end 
community sanitation. Wholesome ganies 
and entertainments are also provided to mvet 

the need for rec- 

reation and 


corn as she 
wanted to attend 
the summer re- 
vival. The man 
was known as a 
churchgoer him- 
self, but he 
looked so like a 
thundercloud 
that the wife did 
not press her 
case. After he 
hadleft thecabin, 
her shoulders 


cial life. Girls ire 
taught todress at- 
tractively; back 
in the mountains 
the elder ofttimes 
inveighs against 
the vanity o/ a 
ribbon! And for 
little girls—just 
by way of teach- 
ing them how to 
sew and make 
dresses and so 
on—there are 


sagged a little 
more than before 
and she said: “TI 
have five children, but I have helped to make 
every crop except one and that was the year 
I was so sick after the baby came.” 

That woman was married at thirteen. 

Five children, however, is not a large 
family as families go in the mountains. Ten 
and twelveare the rule, and Doctor Etheridge 
encountered one family with twenty chil- 
dren. They were reputed to eat a sack of 
floura day. But, despite the facts that the 
women have big families and have the multi- 
farious cares of the household, they do an 
almost equal share of work in the fields. 
About the only relaxation the women can 
have is to take snuff, and practically all of 
them take it. 

One girl of eighteen, when asked how long 
she had used snuff, told Doctor Etheridge: 
“T kain’t tell when I didn’t use it. I was 
always crazy about it. It don’t hurt me. 
My mammy teached me to use it when I was 
only three.” 


Hell Fire and Brimstone 


ELIGION is a serious matter in the 
mountains, and it is the old-time brand 
of hell fire and brimstone. Many mountain 
communities have no church, but service is 
held in the schoolhouse. The ministers fre- 
quently have little education, and their 
interpretation of the Scriptures is both amus- 
ing and pathetic. Doctor Etheridge heard 
one boy of twenty preach. He had been to 
school only long enough to learn his letters 
and had taught himself to read the Bible 
slowly and laboriously. He told of “‘ Jonie” 
building the Ark, finally attributing it to 
““Noie.”’ By the time he ended, he had so 
successfully obscured the identity of the 
builder that nobody could tell who had 
built it. 

These, then, are the people among whom 
Doctor Etheridge lived for five months. 
At the end of that time she emerged from the 
mountains and, returning to Philadelphia, 


On a Private Toll Road 


dolls, real dolls. 

“Done,” said 
the Home Board. 
“We'll put in one school at Webb’s Creek 
for an experiment station, and see how it 
works out.” 

Accordingly, this summer the Methodist 
Home Board with the aid of Centenary funds 
will erect at Webb’s Creek, accessible to 
fifteen hundred mountain folks, a school of 
the nature described. A dormitory will be 
built for those from the back-of-beyond. A 
small tuition fee will be charged and room 
and board will be let at cost. 


Illiteracy of Mountaineers 


sb there are such backward portions of 
America as the Appalachian highlands 
is one of the disquieting facts brought to light 
by the war. When mountaineers resisted or 
attempted to evade the draft, many of us 
learned with unbounded surprise that we 
really had in our midst such a large body 
of people illiterate, ignorant of our national 
history and uninformed of the march of 
events. Statistics showed that more than 
twelve hundred out of thirteen hundred and 
thirty men of draft age from one county had 
quit school between the first and ninth 
grades, and that five thousand, or more than 
one-fifth, of the inhabitants of the county 
over twenty-one could neither read nor write. 
If they attempted to dodge the responsibili- 
ties of Americanism, was it not also true 
that they did not share its benefits? 

These things have turned the eyes of Chris- 
tian America on home missions. For years 
the young man or woman who wanted to do 
something worth while under the banner of 
the Cross was told the thing to do was to go 
to the ends of the earth. To-day foreign 
missions have not lost their importance ior 
church folk, but home missions have assumed 
a more commanding position. 

Any woman to-day who seeks an oppor- 
tunity to do work worth while need no longer 
look far afield, but, like Doctor Etheridze, 
can find mountains to be lifted up at home. 


Looking Out Over the Cloud-Wreathed Mountains 
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Invitation 
t 


O 
Talking Machine 


Manufacturers 


We are informed that the 
representatives of one or 
more talking machine 
manufacturers have stated, 
on several occasions, that 


. they are able to distin- 


guish between a singer’s 
voice, or instrumentalist’s 
performance, and the New 
Edison’s ReE-CREATION of 
such voice or performance. 


We hereby invite respon- 
sible representatives of 
any reputable talking ma- 
chine manufacturer to per- 
mit themselves to be 
blindfolded, and to listen: 
to such a comparison, in 
the presence of judges of 
their own choosing, in- 
dicating to the judges 
when they think they are 


listening to the artist and ° 


when to the New Edison 
Phonograph. There is only 
one condition attached, 
and that is—that the rep- 
resentatives of the talking 
machine company and 
the judges selected by 
them shall sign a written 
statement, setting forth, 
in full detail, the results 
of the test. 


The test will be made with 
an Official Laboratory 
Model, taken from stock, 
such as can be bought in 
any Edison dealer’s store. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Ince. 
Orange, N. J. 
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Mr. Edison Proves 
Los Angeles 


1,500 music-lovers cannot tell the 
difference between living voice and 
its Re-Creatrion by the New Edison 


OME people, who read this account of Mr. 
Edison’s Tone-Test in Los Angeles, are going 
to say that the New Edison couldn’t baffle them. 


The test was given on the evening of January 
26, 1920, in Trinity Auditorium, Los Angeles, 
Cal. The photograph, which is reproduced 
here, was taken about 9 o’clock of that evening. 


Marie Morrisey, a distinguished contralto, 
sang several selections in direct comparison with 
the New Edison’s Rr-Creation of her voice. 
Only by watching her lips, could the audience 
tell when she was singing and when the New 
Edison was RE-CREATING her voice. 


Then came the “dark-scene” test in which the 
audience had to depend on ear alone. While 
Miss Morrisey was singing, the lights went 
out. Densest black swallowed stage, singer 
and phonograph. 


Miss Morrisey’s rich contralto continued to 
fill the auditorium. Then the lights flashed on 
again. The audience gasped—rubbed its eyes. 


Miss Morrisey had left the stage. Only the 
phonograph was standing there. While the 
lights were out, the New Edison had taken up 
her song, and no one in the audience had de- 
tected the substitution. 


The Los Angeles newspapers of the following 
day, January 27th, said in part as follows: 


“It was impossible to discern the change 
from the voice to the New Edison.” 
—Los Angeles Record. 


“Only by watching the lips of the singer was 
it possible to determine when Miss Morrisey 
was singing and when the machine alone was 
producing the sound.”—Los Angeles Express. 


The NEW EDISON 


"The Phonograph with a Soul” 


From actual photograph taken January 26, 1920, at Trinity Auditorium, Los Angeles, Cal. 


“The object of the tone-test—to prove the 
fidelity of the New Edison in Re-CreEaTING the 
human voice—was a success..” 

—Los Angeles Times. 


This Los Angeles Tone-Test is not an isolated 
example. Approximately 4,000 similar tests 
have been given before 3,500,000 people in the 
United States and Canada. Representative 
newspapers have reported that these 4,000 tests 
were unqualified successes for the New Edison. 


We do not believe there is any one who can 
listen, under proper test conditions, to a 
singer’s voice (or instrumentalist’s performance) 
in comparison with the New Edison’s Re- 
CREATION of such voice (or performance), and 
tell, with certainty, when he is listening to 
the singer (or instrumentalist) and when to 


the New Edison. 


We hereby assert, upon full information and 
belief, that the New Edison is positively the 
only phonograph (or talking machine) that is 
capable of sustaining this test. 


Stabilized Prices 


Taxes are soaring. Skilled labor and material 
costs are mounting higher and higher. But 
Mr. Edison has: absorbed, personally, the 
greater portion of these increases. As a re- 
sult, the price of the New Edison, including 
War Tax, has advanced less than 15 percent 
since August 1, 1914. 


It may be necessary during the present year to 
increase prices. But rest assured that Mr. 
Edison will hold out against such action as 
long as possible. He is determined to keep 
the New Edison within reach of every home. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc. 
Orange, N. J. 


Shows Miss Marie Morrisey comparing her voice with its Re-Creation by New Edison; 
1,500 were in audience that listened. None could distinguish one voice from the other. 
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So that you may prudently take ad 
vantage of our advance season 202% 
DISCOUNT UNTIL SEPTEMBER 10™and at 
the same tjrne make an intelligent 
selection,you should send today for 
ALBRECHT FUR FACTS AND FASHIONS 
the most complete fur book in print. 
From it you can learn -TheTruth 

About Furs-How Turs are Made and 
Graded - How to Detect Imitations- 
Relative Wearing Properties of Furs. 
Fur Trade Names and Common 

English Names-Correct Fur Styles. 
Send 10% today for catalog No.10. 


E.ALBRECHT & SON 
Saint Paul Dept.A Minnesota 
65 YEARS OF FUR LEADERSHIP 


Albrecht Furs 
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eAll-Elastic Corset 
THE “TREO” GIRDLE 


is made entirely of porous woven 
surgical elastic web, which “gives’”’ 
freely to every movement of the 
body, yet firmly holds the figure. 
Lends grace with absolute comfort. 
Our patented method of construc- 
tion and character of materials used 
make: it equally desirable for street, 
dancing, evening or sport wear; 
white or flesh tint. Retail Misses’ 
lengths, $5.00 to $7.00. Adults’ 
lengths, $5.50 to $15.00. 

CAUTION. The TREO GIRDLE has 
feature stripof elastic above elastic waist- 
line band, and, therefore, supports the 
body above and below waist-line. If not 
at your dealer's, write for Free Booklet. 


argkni: 


asticBrassiere _ 


PATE TED 


TREO “ Paraknit” Brassiere 


is made of ‘“‘PARAKNIT,” a new 
kind of light-weight, open-work, 
elastic material invented by the 
TREO COMPANY, expressly for bust 
reducing, bust supporting brassieres. 
It is very flexible, and extremely 
stylish, and gives a perfectly'natural 
and graceful contour to the bust. 
The diaphragm feature is of non- 
elastic material and is very advan- 
tageous, as it supports and reduces 
the diaphragm. Made in white or 
flesh tint in sizes from 34 to 50—at 
your dealer’s at $3.00 and $3.50, or 
write for illustrated booklet. 


TREO COMPANY, Inc. 


160-B Fifth Avenue, New York 


- Canadian Address, Eisman & Co., Toronto 
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THE ART OF AUTOMOBILE DRIVING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37) 


When you go down a hill which, by its 
nature or because of the traffic on it, pro- 
hibits your coasting freely, check the 
momentum of your car as you begin the de- 
scent. Always remember that the faster you 
go the more brake power it will require to 
stop. Remember, too, that the friction of the 
brake bands on the brake drums generates 
heat. If you hold your brake on all the way 
down a hill it will become so hot that it may 
take fire. The best way is to press the brake 
pedal for a few seconds and then release it, 
repeating this, on and off, until you reach 
the bottom of the hill. 

It is a sound plan, also, to alternate the 
use of the foot brake with that of the hand, 
or emergency, brake, thus giving each in turn 
a chance to cool off. 

On very steep grades it is possible to de- 
scend safely without using the brakes at all. 
To do this slow down as you roll over the 
crest,of the hill and shift into first or second 
speed, shut off the engine and, with the 
clutch engaged—pedal all the way back 
toward you—allow the car to run the engine. 
But don’t try to make the shift halfway 
down the grade, for you may lose control of 
the car completely if you do. 

You should make the change at the top 
before starting the descent. 


Rules for Passing Cars 


UNDREDS and thousands of automo- 

bile drivers seem to have no conception 
of the proper time to pass or not to pass 
fellow motorists. When to pass and when to 
stay behind are questions largely governed 
by individual judgment and the speed of 
one’s car. But here are five rules for pass- 
ing which you will do well to bear in mind: 


1. Never pass another car near the crest of a 
hill when you are both going up. You can’t tell 
what ‘you may meet if you go over the top on 
the wrong side of the road. 

2. Never pass a car when rounding a curve 
in the road unless you can see open road beyond 
the curve. 

3. Never try to pass a car more powerful than 
your own, if the other driver puts on speed as 
you draw alongside. 

4. When more than one car is immediately 
ahead of you don’t attempt to pass them if 
cars are coming in the opposite direction, unless 
the latter are more than a quarter of a mile 
distant. 

5. When the car ahead of you swings out to 
pass-a car ahead of it, don’t follow it without 
sounding your horn and without first ascertain- 
ing that no cars are coming from the opposite 
direction. 


Good drivers begin to swing out while they 
are still forty or fifty yards behind the car 
they intend to pass. Keeping plenty of 
space ahead enables one to pull back to the 
right side of the road in case a car is ap- 
proaching from the opposite direction too 
fast to permit it to pass. Creeping up close 
behind a car and then shooting out with a 
sharp twist of the wheel is bad practice. 
If you pull across the road in a long, sweep- 
ing gradual curve you will always be able to 
get out of danger. 


A Cause of Collisions 


ANY of the most terrible head-on col- 
lisions have occurred as a result of 
reckless passing by drivers who, not having 
had sufficient view of the road ahead, have 
lunged out and tried to squeeze through nar- 
row openings at high speed. 

Remember, when you pass another auto- 
mobile, that it is not standing still and that, 
if you cut too closely across its path, you will 
either hit it, run it off the road, or force it to 
slow up. 

Don’t take chances. Unless you are posi- 
tive that your car has enough reserve speed 
and that there is sufficient room on the road 
ahead to enable you to pass easily, without 
making the hair of your passengers stand on 
end, stay behind. Far more than the few 
seconds you may save by passing will be lost 
if you participate in a smash-up. Taking 
chances does not pay. 

The finest safety device in the world is 
caution coupled with quick wit. Learn in 
driving always to keep a sharp eye not alone 
on the road immediately before you, but also 
on the road as far ahead as you can see. 
Anticipate the crossroads. Be prepared for 
emergencies. Try to figure out, in advance, 
what you will do if some other driver makes 
some foolish move. 

If you find yourself driving in a long pro- 
cession of cars, as frequently happens on 
Sundays and holidays, stay at least a good 
car’s length behind the machine ahead. If 
you creep up too close you may get into 


trouble should the other car suddenly stop 
or turn. 

Grade crossings claim an excessive toll of 
lives every year. Most of the fatalities which 
occur on them could be prevented by the 
exercise of caution. I need scarcely counsel 
you to Stop, Look and Listen, because yoy 
will either do those things or not, depe:iding 
on your temperament. . 

I will, however, give you a piece c/ ad- 
vice. On coming to a grade crossing, i! it is 
raised above the road level, do-not try to 
coast up the incline and over the track, 
Slip your gear lever into second or first 
sp2ed before crossing. Then, in a crisis, 
you will be able to accelerate quickly, \ith- 
out the danger of stalling your engine in 
the middle of the tracks. 


How to Get Off the Tracks 


rr. EVER it should happen, however. that 
your engine does stall in such a situation 
and a train is coming, snap your gear lever 
into low speed and with clutch engaged step 
on your self-starter button, holding your foot 
there until the starter has propelled you out 
of danger. 

Familiarity with road laws should be a 
part of every motorist’s mental equipment. 
In the country, outside village and town 
limits, you are bound only by the laws of 
common sense and courtesy, such as keep- 
ing to your own side of the road, giving way 
for drivers who wish to pass, dimming your 
headlights at night, and the like. But in 
cities, towns and villages you must know the 
regulations—and observe them. 

They differ in detail in various localities 
throughout the United States. Rules for 
parking, for going around semaphores, for 
using one-way streets, and so forth, vary 
according to local conditions. Here, how- 
ever, are some general laws which every 
driver ought to know: 

Your car must have two white lights in 
front and a red light at the rear with a white 
light illuminating the license tag. License 
tags, both front and rear, should be firmly 
fastened so they will not swing, and should 
be kept clean. Your horn or other warning 
signal must be in working order, likewise 
your brakes. 

The use of a muffler cut-out is prohibited. 
A smoking exhaust is not allowed. 


Never Flee From an Accident 


r YOU have an accident of any kind, in- 
volving damage to someone else’s car or 
other property belonging to another or caus- 
ing injury to any person, stop your car, 
render what assistance you can and be pre- 
pared to furnish your name and address and 
your license number on request. Never drive 
on without stopping after an accident. Todo 
so is a felony. 

And, by the way, it is always advisable, 
after an accident, to secure the names and 
addresses of witnesses. 

In overtaking another vehicle, pass it on 
the left. But in overtaking street cars pass 
them on the right. Do not pass two vehicles 
moving abreast. 

If you wish to turn around on a main 
thoroughfare, run your car to a street inter- 
section and turn in a wide circle. Never 
turn in the middle of the block. 

Do not drive within ten feet of any vehi- 
cle when approaching and passing over 4 
crossing. 


Always give warning to other traffic when - 


you are about to slow down, or to make a 
stop or turn. 

When a street car behind or near which 
you are driving stops to take on or Ict off 
passengers, stop so that passengers can have 
access to the sidewalk. 

Never drive within a safety zone. 


When Turning a Corner 


N TURNING a corner to the right, «rive 

as closely to the right-hand curb as pos 
sible. In turning to the left you should ‘urn 
beyond the center of the intersection o/ the 
two streets. 

Be careful not to leave your car wat- 
tended within ten feet of a fire hydrant In 
locking your car, use a lock which will a!low 
the towing or moving of the car when neces- 
sary by the police or fire departments. 

It is a wise plan to obtain copies of local 
ordinances in communities where you intend 
to do considerable driving. Ignorance ° 
traffic laws is not accepted as an excuse for 
breaking them. The police departments 
and the automobile clubs supply copies ‘ree 
of charge. 


Baby Cle 
Blouses 
Boudoir 
Brassier 
Camisole 
Childre n 
Children 
Childré n 
Collar ai 
Crepe 
Draperie 


Dressing 
Envelo p 
Gloves 
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Cake, Flaked and ‘Powdered 
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/ 
on Note of Summer 
of 
No matter where you may go, color in all P 
ay its youthful attractiveness will be the aS 
dominant feature of every woman’s dress. >) 
Even the kiddies will sally forth in soft 
pinks, dainty blues, rich yellows and 
Veil, blouse, skirt, stockings, lingerie; 
ry and for the children—dresses, socks, ye : 
undies, ribbons—all may be washed in / im 
color accord by the simple use of 
in it. It answers conveniently and easily 
ite the season’s color demands. 
iy Myriad are the things Ww 
that Rit will “Rit” 
ise Sometimes it is a choice bit of finery aN \ag 
d grown precious through long association— 
= §\° just wash it with Rit and renew its love- 
A Few Uses of Rit | liness and usefulness. Again it is a waist j 

Baby Clothes Handkerchiefs Ribbons or a pair of gloves or a dressing gown that RIT FLAKED RIT 
™ Bsns House Dresses Scarfs needs the smartness of correct color. Then 4 For All Purposes For Sheerest Fabrics 
or Boudoir Caps Laces—All kinds Serges it is that Rit works the wondrous change. Black LightGray Navy Blue Light Green 
Brassicres Vows No staining of hands or washbowl. No Pink Chartreuse Dark Green Old Rose 
Camisoles Lingerie Silk Coat Lining dinginess or streakiness, but results that Rose Taupe a Light + sed 
nd Children’s Dresses Shirts are ever soft, permanent and in true Old Mustard Yellow Bhar 
ve Children’s Stockings Men's Socks Sport Skirts keeping with the season’s demand. Salmon Pink Lavender 
do Children’s Underwear Men's Ties Stockings Could anything be simpler? Red 
7 Collar and Cuff Sets — Negligees Seceters Just wa sh—and from sheerest underslip Yellow Dark Blue For Heavier Materials 
nd Crepe Night Gowns Table Runners to flimsiest frock, Rit-makes all scintillate Flesh Orange Black Purple 

Draperies Pajamas Tea Gowns with the smartest and gayest of colors. Tangerine Tan Navy Blue Royal Green 
“ Dressing Gowns Parasols—Silk Veils For heavier materials use Powdered Rit. Canary Yellow Brown Dark Brown . Brown 
ISS Golden Yell Licht Gr Royal Blue Scarlet 
om invelope Chemises Petticoats Vestees Wherever good stores are located, there olden Yellow = DarkGreen Cardinal 
; Gloves Pillow Tops Waists you will find Rit. Battleship Gray Yellow 
In Emerald Green Copenhagen Blue 
Sunbeam Chemical Company 
A Corporation 
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A marvelous 
development in 
oil burning stoves 


A 5-lb. rib roast is cooked to delicious 
tenderness in 114 hours in the Red Star 
Oven. This is the correct time for roasting, 
estimating 18 minutes to the pound. 


Bigg 2 to properly simmer soup. Results 
sii are perfect on the Red Star. 


The Wonderful 


Simmering 
May ty From 4 to 10 hours is the time required 


Red Star Burner 


Year ’Round Service 


N the ‘‘Red Star’? Detroit Vapor Oil Stove you are offered an advanced 

type, all-the-year-’ round, oz/-durning range that will cook or bake anything — 
as perfectly and as quickly as a city gas range. Please note the examples il- 
lustrated on this page. You will recognize in them tests which any good 
cooking stove must meet. 


These amazing results are due to the scientific Red Star burner which 
automatically converts cheap kerosene, gasoline or distillate into gas. It 
concentrates an intense heat directly beneath the utensil. Positively smokeless 
and odorless. Lights and operates as easily as a city gas range. Gives two 
rings of flame instead of one. Burner becomes red hot, adding intense 
heat. Burner of grey iron weighs 8% pounds. Will last a lifetime. Gives 19 
hours of heat from each gallon of fuel. Saves easily 25% of fuel. Far 
cheaper to operate than city gas, wood or coal. 


Go, see a demonstration. There are sizes for every requirement. Look for 


the Red Star on the shelf. Write for copy of Red Star Book of Tests. 


The Red Star is sold by leading hardware and furniture dealers. 


THE DETROIT VAPOR STOVE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH., U.S. A. 
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Frying 

Steaks, chops, fish, potatoes— 
anything can be fried to the 
“ideal” of savoriness over a Red 
Star burner. It gives the intense 
heat necessary for quick searing 
or can be regulated for the slower, 
thorough frying processes. 


Baking 


Bread baked in 45 minutes; baking 
powder biscuits in 12 minutes; 
custard pie in 40 minutes. 
The Red Star bakes 
anything perfectly. 
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and contentment, but we mustn’t forget that 
it’s ‘he people in the world who, chiefly, make 
it interesting. Isn’t it possible that we’re 
stultifying our intellectual growth?” 

“You mean that we’ve taken the sugar 
and refused the spice?” He had actually 
quoted that book !- 

“Precisely.” 

“T like it.” Honesty had forced that con- 
fession from him. 

“So do I, but I don’t deny the danger to 
my stomach and ultimately to my brain of 
an exclusively sweet diet.” 

He had got tangled in her ardor as well 
as in her metaphor. “‘Let’s do something 
quick” —poor boob that he was!—“ give me 
the spice of extra-matrimonial adventure, 
the ginger of many female friends,” 

“Let’s pretend on the very next trip we 
take,” Helene had said, her eyes deepening 
with excitement over the fun she was about 
to suggest, “that we’re not married, that we 
don’t know each other.and are not at all 
anxious to. I'll be Miss Helene Ranson 
traveling alone, and I’ll behave exactly as I 
did before I became an old married lady. 
We'll give romance and adventure a full 
chance. Do you solemnly promise?” 

Under the spell of her enthusiasm—and 
he had to admit even now that, as she had 
put it, it had sounded like good fun—he had 
solemnly promised. 


§ by the morning had brought a cable 
from the home office in New York tell- 
ing him of labor troubles and calling him 
back by the first available boat. He had 
managed to obtain two berths at the last 
moment, and, as though Fate were playing 
Feminism’s game, they were separate—the 
only ones he could get. They had left imme- 
diately for Plymouth on Friday afternoon. 

The instant Helene had passed the cus- 
toms official and reclaimed the passport 
which he barely glanced at, she had slipped 
off her wedding ring and given his—Luke’s— 
hand a desperate little squeeze which she 
used to punctuate advice to him to the effect 
that “if he met a pretty girl he wasn’t to 
treat her as though she had a wart on her 
nose.” They had embarked, and since then 
she had simply frozen him. 

Well, that was that, he told himself sat- 
urninely as he sat on the edge of his berth, 
his jaw thrust out. A promise was a promise 
and always had been with him, so, if she 
could stand it, he could, he guessed. It was 
in this humor that Luke Thompson, erstwhile 
husband of Mrs. Luke Thompson, entered 
the Vedric’s dining saloon. 

As he crossed the threshold his wife’s low 
laugh floated out. His eye sought out the 
place from which the laugh had come, and 
he saw her seated at a table near by with 
three or four other people, all of whom were 
giving their undivided attention to Sir Henry 
Athlone Drubbledale. 

perfectly delicious!”? Luke heard 
his wife say. 

“Positively encouraging that monocled 
ass!” Luke muttered to himself. He had a 
fierce desire to behave like the bad man in 
the melodrama, to walk over to where she 
sai, place a possessive hand, not too gently, 
on her shoulder and hiss between his teeth: 
““liss Ranson! Hah! Hah! Hah! What 
nonsense! Gentlemen, my wife!” 


T STEAD of which he merely supplanted 
with a scowl the grin the mental picture 
evoked and followed meekly the trail among 
the tables, led by the steward. He found 
himself assigned to one at which the stout 
old man and the young girl whom he had 
admired as she came aboard were seated. He 
ad admired her then, chiefly because she 
seemed such a good pal to the stout old 
party, despite the discrepancy between their 
ages, but now he saw additional points for 
admiration, She did have eyes! Monstrous 
lack ones as serious as her audaciously tip- 
tilted, freckled little nose was frivolous. 

In stinctively Luke puiled himself together. 

‘Might just as well be Dr. Jekyll as Mr. 
Hyde, if I’ve got to play a part for seven or 
eight days,” was the thought that passed 
through ‘his mind, whereupon he banished 
his scowl and smiled at his fellow diners. 

Sir Henry Athlone Drubbledale was the 
Sort of chap who could behave in the jungle 
as though he were in the drawing-room, and 
in the drawing-room as though he were in 


- the jungle—and he could get away with it, 


a Aboard the Vedric his manner was that 
ot a king of the forest whose exclusive prey 
bw Miss Ranson. With unabashed assi- 

ulty and a characteristic disregard for his 
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fellow man, he devoted the first day out and 
part of the second to establishing a monopoly 
over her every minute. 

He breakfasted with her, lunched with her, 
“teaed” with her, dined with her. And, in 
the intervals, he tramped the deck with her, 
talked with her, contemplated the horizon 
with her as they lay in their steamer chairs, 
and danced with her. 


SR HENRY had harpooned seal in the 
Antarctic and shot tiger along the Zam- 
besi, to say nothing of having done any num- 
ber of mysterious things in the war, the final 
one of which resulted in capture and then a 
thrilling escape from Ruhleben. In short, he 
had on hand a veritable treasure trove of per- 
sonal experience which, in weaving into golden 
tales of adventure, he knew how to handle 
with becoming modesty. Before Helene Ran- 
son he laid out his treasure generously—that 
was his game; but when any other aspirant 
to her society approached, he withdrew it 
and devoted his skill to making the intruder 
look and act like a fish far, far from its native 
element. He did this tactfully, suffering no 
loss to his own prestige. 

Possibly the one man aboard the Vedric 
capable of puncturing and deflating that 
prestige was Luke Thompson, who seemed, 
queerly, not in the least concerned over the 
Englishman’s monopoly of the ship’s beauty. 
Indeed his insensibility to Miss Ranson’s 
charm and his obvious preference for young 
Beth Griffiths was a juicy titbit for those 
folks—the steamer-chair brigade—who found 
gossip more safely sedative than other forms 
of outdoor or indoor sport. 

Helene, as aware of Luke’s absorption in 
Beth Griffiths as she was of Sir Henry’s ma- 
neuvers to monopolize herself, was amused 
and gratified—at the latter incident at any 
rate. As things were turning out, she counted 
herself lucky to have been appropriated by a 
man sufficiently stimulating to make her all 
but forget that she had a husband aboard 
who could not be called on to break a pos- 
sible boredom; who, if the truth had to be 
told, appeared for the first time in his married 
life to be getting on very well without her. 

Perhaps she would be glad when the trip 
was over and they were home in their little 
bungalow at Forest Banks, the home which 
they had had to close so shortly after their 
marriage, due to Luke’s foreign assignment. 
Perhaps she would be glad, she told herself, 
as she danced with Sir Henry the third night 
out, but in the interest of good sportsman- 
ship she decided not to let her mind dwell 
on that. Anyhow, she would have hated it, 
had Luke gone around with a long face. 


LUKE, who, unmindful of the fact that 
he had an engagement with Miss Griffiths, 
stood outside and, chewing morosely at an 
unlighted cigar, looked in at the dancers, 
it seemed that his wife had acquired all 
the brazen artifices of the most pronounced 
coquette. He could see her swinging around 
in the dance, her animated face smiling up 
into the Englishman’s, her slim arm as lovely 
as old ivory against the black of his coat. 
She was wearing, too, the gown that was 
Luke’s favorite—an orchid affair of silk, ex- 
quisitely soft and shimmering. 

The music stopped. Sir Henry folded Hel- 
ene’s wrap about her solicitously. They 
were coming out. Hastily Luke withdrew 
his tall form into the shadows of the cabins. 
He had no idea why he did it. It was cer- 
tainly not the act of an utter stranger which 
he was supposed to be. It smacked of spying 
really and, though he realized this and hated 
himself for it, yet he kept to the shadows. 

He saw the Englishman shield Helene 
from the wind as they rounded the deck 
and could not check the imprecation which 
rose to his lips. 

“Ts that you chortling in the gloom, Mr. 
Thompson?” It was the rich Southern drawl 
of the flapper. 

At her question Luke went through one of 
those lightning changes which he felt would 
soon entitle him to a place in vaudeville. 
Mr. Hyde vanished in the shadows and Dr. 
Jekyll emerged into the light, smiling and 
urbane, if a little pale. 

The girl gave a delighted giggle at his 
appearance. ‘ You look exactly like the tall, 
white hero in a play who, having eaves- 
dropped behind a screen steps forth and 
says: ‘Hortense, I have heard all!’ ” 

She was a nice kid and, well—he might just 
as well make the best of things. ‘‘Hortense,” 
he said attitudinizing with mock seriousness, 
“T suspect all! You are about to make a 
dummy of me.” 


‘thing. 


The girl turned pseudo-tender eyes on him 
and replied in the tones of a tragedienne: 
**My dear Launcelot, if you love me why do 
you suspect me thusly?” 

Now of all of Nature’s tricksters not an 
are so prankish as the little sea breezes whic 
eddy and surge around the nooks and cran- 
nies of an ocean liner. As Helene hove into 
view, her British lion in tow, the breezes on 
the Vedric were having a boisterous game of 
battledore and shuttlecock with Miss Grif- 
fiths’ words. One caught up “My dear” and 
sent it winging to windward; another beat 
back “Launcelot if”; a third batted for- 
ward “you love me”; and the remaining 
words were lost to the little breezes by reason 
of the intervening orchestra. 

What Helene saw was her husband, very 
serious, looking down into the melting eyes 
of the little Southern flapper. What she 
heard was the girl saying with young and 
obvious pathos: “My dear, you love me?” 


|» IT any wonder that Mrs. Luke Thomp- 
son clutched convulsively at Sir Henry Ath- 
lone Drubbledale’s arm and paused to pass 
an unsteady hand across her eyes as though 
to brush aside a hideous mirage? But no! 
what she had seen was not a delusion, for 
there indeed was her husband making his 
way into the lounge, the little Southern flap- 
per clinging trustfully to his arm. 

Sir Henry also remarked the episode. 
“Cupid getting in some rather speedy work,” 
he said. 

“So it would seem,” Helene replied dully; 
“let’s dance.” 

Two bright spots flamed in her cheeks, 
her eyes were a-sparkle with more than their 
accustomed brilliance and, such is the incon- 
sistency of the feminine constitution that, 
although she had never felt worse, Helene 
had, on the whole, never looked better. As 
she danced with him Sir Henry raked his 
brain in a futile attempt to discover if ever 
among his past acquaintances he had known 
anyone so divinely lovely. 

She left him at midnight and, passing 
through the lounge, saw her husband appar- 
ently deeply engrossed in the young South- 
ern girl. Forcing a blithe “Good night” to 
her lips in answer to one called out by Beth 
Griffiths, she descended with a leaden heart. 
Her husband, she noted, had not so much as 
deigned to look up at her. 

It was a long night. Every screw in the 
Vedric, smoothest of smooth-sailing liners, 
seemed a-jangle, and every jangle seemed to 
Helene to be directed exclusively at her own 
tortured brain. So this was where their 
“Adventures in Feminism’ wasleading them! 
This was the extent to which a supposedly 
devoted husband could be trusted! 

Again and again she went over the details 
of the scene on deck. Before to-night she 
would have sworn that Luke in all the thirty 
years of his life had done no dishonorable 
It was inconceivable that he, a 
married man, could let a girl of eighteen love 
or believe that she loved him. But what had 
he done, if not that? How could she retain 
her self-respect and remain married to a 
heartless flirt, who could not be trusted three 
days with his freedom? 


LL of a sudden it struck her that the pact 
she and Luke had made was not honest, 
that somehow it seemed to lessen the dignity 
and honor of marriage and that the dignity 
and honor of marriage were too sacred to be 
trifled with. She was too intelligent to lay 
the whole blame on the “Adventures in Fem- 
inism.” The writer, misguided as she might 
come to believe him, had not advocated de- 
ception. He had not suggested that separate 
circles of friends be obtained under the false 
pretence of single blessedness. 

Had Luke begun his friendship with Beth 
Griffiths as a married man, the girl would 
never have permitted things to come to such 
a head as the scene on. deck last night indi- 
cated. In vindicating the girl, Helene real- 
ized that she was only painting Luke the 
blacker. Well, so be it. If she had been 
living in a fool’s paradise since her marriage, 
it was time she was shaken out of it. Bet- 
ter the cleavage now than later! 

The morning brought with it a turbulent 
sea, overcast by a turbulent sky which pre- 
cisely matched the state of mind agitating 
Luke Thompson also. Long before the rest 
of the passengers were astir he had flung out 
of his cabin and sought the topmost deck, 
where he went to the mat with his pride 
fighting down his impulse to seek out Helene 
at once, throttling his desire to tell her the 
misery he was enduring and to beg her, in 


mercy’s name, to chuck overboard with him 
the hateful promise which seemed like a 
wedge between them. 

Out in the cold, crisp air his pride won. He 
would not go to her. He was jealous, and he 
was hurt, desperately hurt that she could so 
flauntingly demonstrate how unnecessary 
he had become to her happiness, what a 
gorgeous trip she could have without him. 
But, if she was having the time of her life, 
who was he to interfere? He was grateful 
that the inevitable bridge game would start 
immediately after breakfast. It would keep 
him from brooding, prevent Helene from see- 
ing how absolutely lost he was without her. 


E OMITTED breakfast, but descended 

afterward to his cabin to leave his over- 
coat preparatory to joining the players. In 
the companionway outside their staterooms 
he ran head on into Helene. For Luke her 
nearness, the contact was too much. He felt 
himself weaken and slipped a firm arm 
around her. Holding her fast he forced up 
her chin and bent to take what for four 
days had been denied him. 

Then he stopped midway, shocked. “ Hel- 
ene!” Her name was literally jounced out of 
him at the sight of the drawn expression on 
her face and the circles ringing her eyes. 

She must be ill! Nothing less than a 
severe attack of seasickness could make her 
look so palpably miserable. In a flash his 
pride and resentment went to pieces. His 
wife was suffering. He tightened his arm 
about her and then drew back in hurt 
amazement, for like a trapped fury she had 
wrenched away and was regarding him with 
eyes fairly blazing scorn. 

“Helene!” 

“Mr. Thompson, I believe?” she queried 
frigidly, recovering her poise in an instant. 

Holding her head high : she tried to pass, 
but jhe barred the way. A mounting anger 
which matched her own assailed him. He 
could stand a certain amount of tramping on, 
provided it was her feet which performed the 
massacre, but he was nobody’s doormat. 

He was about to tell her so, when the 

laintive bleat of Sir Henry Athlone Drub- 

ledale sounded in the outer corridor. ‘Oh, 
[ say, Miss Ranson, you’re not going to 
desert me this morning, are you? I shall go to 
the dogs, quite, if you do.” 

“Coming in a minute, Sir Henry”; her 
tones, Luke thought, dripped with honey; 
“wait there for me.” 

All the fight went out of Luke. Flattening 
himself against the wall, he permitted his 
wife to pass into her cabin. Thereafter he 
played as though his life depended on ac- 
complishing a million rubbers on the voyage. 
Beth Griffiths kept him delighted company, 
which Helene, busily engaged as she was 
with Sir Henry, could not fail to observe. 


ND so the days passed until one morning 
Helene Ranson found herself rather list- 
lessly packing a grip initialed “H.R.T.,” 
and Luke Thompson, looking somewhat 
haggard, found himself with some hundreds 
of other passengers on deck for the express 
purpose of watching old lady Liberty loom up. 
When finally she did loom Luke regarded 
her with an unmistakably jaundiced eye. 
The sight of her was making him unhappy 
for the precise reason that it was making 
everyone else around him so ebulliently 
happy. It meant home. And he was not 
quite sure what home meant just now. But 
he was busy with plans, nevertheless. He 
would say nothing reproachful to Helene, he 
decided, until they were home at Forest 
Banks. Then she surely would have the 
decency to make some explanation—an ex- 
planation and, possibly an apology, which 
would enable them to get their life back on 
a friendly basis again. 

Aships’ boy, paging him, interrupted these 
reflections. He brought a note from Helene 
which Luke tore open nervously and read. 
It brought into his eye a look which had 
made the men in the battery of which he 
had been captain nickname him “ Hardeye.” 
The note ran as follows: 


Dear Luke: There’s much that I must give 
serious thought to as a result of this unhappy 
trip. I scarcely feel equal to Forest Banks and 
have decided to take a room at the Brownstone 
for a few days, from where I will communicate 
with you. I have everything that I require in 
my grip, will you be good enough to look after 
the rest of my baggage? HELENE. 


So, she was going to cut loose from him al- 
together! In a second his mind was made up. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 158 
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These surely are 
“Paul Jones” Middy days 


Paul Jones Middies are ideal for 
these days of the great out doors. 

Accurately cut and tailored—they 
fit perfectly. In a Paul Jones you feel 
as well as you look. These best-known 
middies have many distinctive features 
that stamp them “‘highest quality.” 

Materials and workmanship the 
best obtainable. They show their 
unsurpassed quality in appearance, 
wear and laundering. All colors abso- 
lutely fast. 

Made in various styles, mate- 
rials and colors to suit all tastes. 
Sold by good dealers most every- 
where. For your protection, every 
Paul Jones garment bears the label 
shown below. 


Paul JonesGarments: Middy Blouses, Middy Dresses, 
Skirts, Bloomers, Boys’ Middies, Boys’ Middy Suits. 


MORRIS & CO., INC., BALTIMORE 
Originators of Girls’ and Boys’ Middy Garments 


HIS is the magic way to build baby’s 
health. And this is the season to 
build the outdoor habit of playing and 
sleeping, to last the whole year through. 


KIppie-K' 
IDDIE-KOOP 
Bassinet, Crib and Play-Pen Combined 
For the price of a good crib alone 


as Bassinet, and Bath and Dressing-Table, 
begins its splendid service in baby’s infancy. It 
wheels outdoors for baby’s nap; again indoors, to 
the warmest spot for baby’s bath, or conveniently 
from room to room. 

As Crib and Play-Pen, thro crib years, 
KIDDIE-KOOP is snuggest bed for nap or sleep 
times—is a clean play-place, safe from ground 
draughts, insects, animals, forbidden toys—indoors 
and out. 

Can one conceive greater economy—of money, 
space, time, effort? 

Safety screened sides. Sanitary. Folds instantly 
for carrying. Springs and mattress adjust with one 
motion to right level as baby grows. 

Know the other exclusive features which make 
KIDDIE - KOOP a necessity and economy. 
Write—TODAY—for FREE Booklet and explana- 
tion of 10-day Trial Offer. 


E. M. Trimble Mfg. Co. 


431 Central Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
For Canada—Lea-Trimble Mfg. Co., Toronto 
When buyi look f OOP 

crib side Kippie-K' 


to be sure of KIDDIE-KOOP exclusive - — 
features. 


PRETEND 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 157) 


Entering the writing room he took a card 
from his pocket and on it wrote: 

We had better let the others go ashore first. 
Keep to your cabin until I knock. It will be 
necessary for you personally to superintend the 
inspection of your trunks. Then I shall allow 
myself the pleasure of seeing you to your taxi. 

He put it in an envelope and sent it down 
to her and then remembering that, although 
he had taken his farewell of the Griffiths, he 
had in his pocket a letter of introduction to 
a New Yorker which the old man had asked 
him for, he went down and found Beth 
issuing from her stateroom, full of excite- 
ment over her home-coming. 


mF ADDY,” she called across to her father, 

whose door was slightly ajar, ‘‘here’s 
Mr. Thompson come down to kiss us good-by 
a second time.” 

He left them and turned to find Helene 
passing at his elbow. He had not thought 
her capable of such a cynical smile as was dis- 
torting the face he had been wont to regard 
as the most beautiful in the world. She 
ignored him and hurried into her stateroom. 
Things were more serious than even he in 
his blackest moments had divined. 

Returning to the deck with a sort of baffled 
despair, he saw that the gangplank was 
down and that the stampede had begun. 
Sir Henry Athlone Drubbledale was one of 
the first to cross. He seemed amazingly well 
pleased with himself, Luke thought, and the 
damage he had done. 

Fifteen minutes later, when most of the 
crowd had gone ashore, Luke tapped on 
Helene’s door. She came out immediately. 
He had been on the point of essaying a bit- 
ter joke, but the sight of her pallor, the un- 
mistakable feeling that he got that she, too, 
was conscious of the desperate crisis they 
were passing through, stayed him. They 
disembarked in silence. 

With practiced celerity the official on the 
dock poked into their baggage, convinced 
himself clairvoyantly that these two were not 
smugglers and waved them away to the taxi 
Luke had signaled. 

At the curb Helene turned. ‘Thank you, 
Luke,” she said wearily as she stepped in. 

“Number Two, Honeysuckle Avenue, For- 
est Banks,” Luke said curtly to the chauffeur 
and jumped in after her. Then, not giving 
her time to protest, he added: “If my pres- 
ence at home is too obnoxious to you, I’ll go 
to the club; but we must talk about this 
thing first.” 

She answered nothing, but lay back in the 
shadows of the taxi very white and still. She 
had a sort of stricken look which, although 
it was inexplicable to him, completely dis- 
armed him. He wanted horribly to take her 
hand and tell her that she could have what- 
ever she wanted—the Englishman, a divorce, 
his living heart, if need be. He saw more 
clearly than ever before that love, the real 
love and the kind he bore for her, meant, 
above everything else, giving. But he did 
not take her hand, was, in truth, afraid to 
make any move which might accelerate the 
tragedy he was convinced was impending. 


T WAS a drab, wet day and a chill, raw 

wind was blowing in from the sea as the taxi 
drew up to their home, rather forlorn and 
seedy looking after months of unoccupancy. 

Inside, Helene dropped into a chair before 
the cheerless grate in the living room and 
removed her hat. “I’ve a blazing head- 
ache,” she said and added ironically: ‘“ De- 
parted a happy wife; returned a confirmed 
feminist.” 

In the face of her irony some of Luke’s 
pity left him. “‘ You have found the experi- 
ment profitable?” he asked, keeping his 
tones even with an effort. 

“Enlightening, I should say, rather than 
profitable. And you?” 

It was so unreal, like some artificial society 
play, this parrying of words, this cold analy- 
sis of an impossible situation. An elemental 
revolt at it all surged over Luke, letting loose 
all his pent-up emotions. “I’m no restrained 
and icy stage husband, Helene,” he said 
fiercely. “I’m absolutely incapable at a 
moment like this of fencing around this situa- 
tion with airy badinage. Things have hap- 
pened this last week which I think neither of 
us foresaw. I should like to know as quickly 
as possible the worst I’ve got to expect.” 

“You mean you’ve had doubts as to 
whether I’d release you or not?” He could 
have struck her for the cold insolence of the 
question. 

“T don’t know what you’re driving at,’’ he 
retorted furiously; “‘but if you’ve any doubts 
as to what I mean I can set you straight in a 
second. I mean that if you’ve made yourself 


sick believing I’d hold you to your marriag | 


vows, you’ve misjudged me.” 
2 


Helene sprang from her chair, her eyes | 
blazing, her magnificent hair in a disordered | 


mass about her shoulders, and face:! him 


where he stood at the fireplace. “1 see” | 


she said, “‘I am to open the gate which en. 


ables you to rob the Griffiths cradle of its | 
child. I’ve thought a lot of hard things aboy | 


you this week, Luke, but it didn’t occur to 
me that you would be so contemptib! : as to 
put this thing off on me.” 

Luke threw up his hands in despair, “| 
simply don’t get your game at all,”’ he said, 
“and I can’t stand this torture much Inger,” 

“Torture!’’ She gave a metallic lauch. “| 
know something about that! But, please. 
Luke, don’t add insult toinjury. De eption 
is base and futile. I heard Beth Griffi:hs tel] 
you that she loved you.” 

For an instant he thought she must be 
mad. Mentally he reeled off the events of 
the past week with kaleidoscopic specd. He 
knew her too well not to know that she must 
have some basis, however distorted, for what 
she was saying. Fumblingly his mind groped 
for and miraculously clutched at something 
tangible. “You can’t mean that burlesque 
on deck the other night, surely ——”’ 


“Burlesque,” Helene repeated mechazi- | 


cally. “What do you mean?” 


" YOU had had any time to spare from 
i that English wife-baiter,” Luke went on 
grimly, “you’d have known Beth Griffiths 


and her exaggerated habit of joshing. More. | 
over, you’d have known, too, that she’s en- | 


gaged to a boy down in Virginia. It was one | 


of the first things she told me.” 


Helene looked at him incredulously. “But | 


you were always with her,” she broke out, 
“and this morning when I was passing | 
heard her speak frankly of having kissed you 
good-by. And Mr. Griffiths started calling 
you ‘son’! Oh, it is all unbelievable!” 

“Believe it or not, as you will, I have told 
you the truth. But all this is unimportant, 
anyhow. What I want to know is what you 
are going to do about ’’—he checked an un- 
flattering adjective—“‘this Sir Henry?” 

“Sir Henry!’ Helene sat down weakly. 
“Don’t tell me you’ve been jealous of Sit 
Henry.” 

“Naturally, when with hands tied I’ve 
had to sit still and watch him steal the 
woman I love.” 

Helene sat up very stiffly in her chair and 
her eyes widened at the realization of the 


perilous brink they had come to, the hideous | 


chasm they had all but fallen into. “We've 
come very close to wrecking our happiness, 
Luke,” she said, all soberness. ve each 
of us been chasing a horrible specter. | 
thought you’d understand that I permitted 
that man to monopolize me because he was 


absolutely the safest man on board. Without | 
the diversion he supplied I should never have | 


been good sport enough to have kept my 
promise to ignore you. And one of the first 
things he told me was that he’d been jilted 
by two women and that, despite his fondness 
for feminine society, he’d never, never pr- 
pose to a third, were she Venus herself.” 

What fools they had been! What blither- 
ing fools! An overpowering sense of reli¢l 
welled up in Luke Thompson. Too moved 
to approach his wife, he left her crying softly 
in her chair and stumbled into their room. 

Outside a dismal rain beat on the 100), 
accentuating the damp mustiness of the long 
unaired house. Presently, remembering how 
indisposed Helene was looking, Luke, stil 
not quite master of himself, rose and went 
back into the living room. : 

“Tf I had some paper,” he said huskily, 
“T’d light a little fire in the grate to take the 
chill off.” 


ELENE went over to her grip and ¢ 
tracted something from it. “Use this, 
she said with a chuckle. What she handed 
him was ‘Adventures in Feminism.’ 
Together from the easy-chair, which W% 
much too big for one but quite right for tv® 
they watched the book burn page by pas® 
“Do I hold a confirmed feminist in ™ 
arms?” Luke ventured to ask when the la 
page had blackened. 
“Feminism,” replied Helene dida: tically, 
as she removed her wedding-ring from 
ribbon around her neck and permitted Lu 
to restore it to its historically proper plac 
“given a fair chance, may be all right—0 
the superman and superwoman. It is not 
be ‘recommended, however, to jus! plait 
folks. For them, husband o’ mine, for 4 
prescribe the ordinary, old-fashioned garden 
variety of love—before and after meals, 3 
in between times.” 
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Parker House Rolls with Bread Dough Talf e d roll e 


m. 
Sy Two and one-half dozen 
’ Take 4 cups (2 Ibs.) bread dough, when ready to shape into 


he long loaves. Roll out to '/2 inch thickness. Shape with % 
ing how cutter, brush each shape with melted butter, crease through ) } 
ke, still the center, fold over and press edges together. Place in a l 4 as O ma e 


buttered pan one inch a d | i il full i 
vent uti E part and let rise until fully twice 
id wen ‘heir bulk. Bake in a quick oven 20 to 25 minutes. 
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inuskily, tablespoon sugar, | tables: n butter or lard, | egg, an 


Parker House Rolls 


and ex 
his” Two and one-half dozen 
handel SPONGE | 
cake Yeast Foam or Magic Yeast , O O a 
cup lukewarm water; 2 cups flour 
nich was 2 the evening break yeast and soak 20 minutes in lukewarm 

for two, water. Mix with flour to medium sponge. Cover and let 

ry page. rise In warm place over night. 
{ in my DOUGH 
the las vronge as above; | cup lukewarm water; | teaspooh salt; 

sugar; tablespoon 4cups Ve t a Health B Id 
Sas n the morning mix sponge with water, salt, sugar an as as 

tically Add and mix to dough, Let ul er 

rom with Science has discovered the remarkable curative powers of 
ed i pr tacough the center, fold over and press the edges to- yeast. It is being widely and successfully used to promote ; 
Until fully twice thers "Beko in'e quick oven 20 to 25 good health. Send for instructive booklet. 
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Strawberry Tapioca 


Y, cup Minute Tapioca 
cup sugar 

| pint strawberries 

1 teaspoon butter 

3 cups hot water 
Small pinch salt 


Cook for fifteen minutes in 
a double boiler Minute Tapi- 
oca, sugar, butter, and three 
cups of hot water. Crush 
strawberries, sweeten to taste 
and let stand one-half hour. 
Take the tapioca from the fire 
and stir in the fruit. Set in 
a cool place. It should be 
served very cold. This des- 
sert is a lovely pink color and 
is delicious when served with 
whipped cream. Raspberries 
can be used in place of straw- 
berries if desired. 


Serve it Often 


How the kiddies love Strawberry Tapioca. Its delicate coloring 
satisfies the eye just as completely as its delicate flavor satisfies the 
appetite; and every mouthful is full of nourishment. For Minute 
Tapioca is an energy-building food that helps to keep little folks 


and big folks strong and well. 


Minute Tapioca Requires No Soaking 


It is always ready for use. You 
can whip up a surprise dessert in 
fifteen minutes just before luncheon 
or dinner, and be just as sure of its 
success as though made hours be- 
forehand, Minute Tapioca should 
be served on your table at least 
once a week. It is easily digested, 
builds up the nerve tissues, and is 


very nourishing. There are so many 
delicious desserts, salads, and entrees 
in which it can be used that it 
is ever fresh, ever delightful to the 
family. 

Let us send you a copy of the 
Minute Cook Book, which has many 
receipts for the use of Minute Tapioca 
and Minute Gelatine. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY, 17 Washington St., Orange, Mass. 
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OUR BACK-YARD PARADISE 


By Walter E. Andrews 


Rear Sreoperty tine. 


EN yearsago, 
when I built 
ourhouse, the 


yard was bare and 
my purse wasalmost 
so. From a Penn- 
sylvania building 
and loan association 
I had borrowed 
enough money to 
erect the house, but 
that did not help 
me to fix up the 
yard. And my wife 
and I really wanted 
it fixed up; we 
dreamed about it, 
planned it on paper 
again and again, 


ire Fence 


Wire Fence 


begetables 


lattice fence five feet 
high and covered it 
with Concord and 
Brighton grapes. 
These grapes are 
not shown on the 
plan; neither are 
the one hundred 
honeysuckles 
planted along the 
wire fence, nor the 
climbing roses and 
clematis planted 
around the pergola. 


(re Fence 


HEaccompany- 
ing table will 
give a fair idea of 


Terrace 


and agreed that 


TIVE 
nothing would ad 


answer except a lit- too, was a slow evo- L 
tle bit of paradise (Clthestyand lution and subject in twecds argest eadwear Flouse in or 
setdown somewhere to gradual changes and fancy mixtures 


in our own yard. 
But how to get it? 


Our entire lot was BEY 


what was originally 
planted in the bor- 
ders, though this, 


ev race 
TIVE edge. 
Cate. 


Plan of the Home Elysium 


VARIETY 


as time went by. - 
The pool is the 
“crowning glory of 


only sixty feet by |,- 2 i subulata alba the place. Here at 

two hundred,andT yyy Phlox divaricata alba evening we could 

think you’ll admit IV . 10 Iris, Mme. Chereau turn on a little foun- 

that’s a very small Iberis sempervirens tain jet, listen to 
VI Peonies A 

place upon which to VII Phlox, Elizabeth Campbell the water tinkle, 


locateany kindofa VIII. 
paradise! All the 


Foxglove 
Larkspur formosum 
Coreopsis lanceolata grandiflora 


watch the goldfish 
play—and imagine 
that we were nine 


Girls Hat 


Child’s Turban 


‘Boys Hat 


in velvety and plushes 


in velvets and plushes 


y 
FRESH FROM 


often you've admired 
a particularly fetching hat 
on someone else’s child. How 
often you've wished that you 
could get one just like it for your 
own little boy or girl. 

Most likely it was a Regal-Spear 
Hat—fresh from Fifth Avenue. 
Designed by a genius at creating 
charming headwear for children. 
Their quality is as superior as 
their style. 


$300 


Advanced models are shown in 
nearly every town by the better 
stores. Even though you live a 
thousand miles from New York, 
your children’s hats will be cor- 
rect if they bear this stamp. 


$900 $500 


Boys & GIRLS 
HATTERS 
FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Tf you don’t know who handles 
Regal-Spear Hats for little folks 
in your town, please ask us. 
THE REGAL-SPEAR CO. 


425 Fifth Avenue, New York 
647 South Wells Street, Chicago 
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room we could give XI . 9 Phlox, Miss Lingard pode y 
to ours was a plat XII ; 42 Dianthus barbatus, Newport Pink million miles from 
forty feet by sixty: Sif - - cares and troubles! 
in the rear yard. eae English daisies Some of oss 
Back of that was a = XVI... 8 Oriental poppies, pink friends exclaimed at 
space twenty feet the fountain, hint- 
; panese iris 

by sixty, which was XIX . 116 Cerastium ing that we must be 
needed for a vege- ae. os 19 Larkspur, belladonna, ‘ millionaires to af- owdered S 

hle cards: ollyhocks, double pin ‘ 
table garden. XXII | | 12 Phlox, R. P. Struthers ford such a luxury 

\ clothes yard, XXIII. . 12 Arabis when all the water 
alas, of necessity . went through the 

ould hav ianthus barbatus, white 
would have to be “2  Catalpa Bungei trees, six feet tall house meter at so 
located in front of much a hundred >a 
our paradise, and gallons. To which 
our tivighbors’ clothes must hang on both _ our reply was: “It’s much cheaper than going 
sides of it. That was a sticker! How could to the movies every night—and cooler.” I f : : : 
a householder and his wife enjoy Elysium may whisper to you in confidence that it cost i The Trial Jar pictured in the coupon, has shown thousands of 
whilc Bridget or Dinah wasshakingthesudsy only about six cents to let the water tinkle jj women the La Meda way of applying face powder to the skin. 


divps almost on their unprotected heads? 


! 1 NALLY climbed over that clothes prob- 


for an hour or so when we happened to want 
it. When we were not there it was turned 
off. This occasional use served two purposes: 


j If you have not as yet sent for yours, there is a dainty little jar of 


» by building a wire fence six feet high It gave us enjoyment and kept the water suf- it 
around three sides of the entire back yard, _ ficiently fresh in the pool. The overflow ran j ae a Om 
including the vegetable garden. It is now off into a drain. ri 
coni)lctely covered with Hall’s honeysuckle, Now you'll probably want to know 7. 
Which furnishes the required privacy at whether or not that “almost bare purse” ; Cold Creamed Powder 
smali expense. stood the strain of all those paradisaical im- - , 
_ To secure privacy on the front or fourth provements. Well, to be frank, it didn’t. awaiting your request. When you use La Meda Cold Creamed Powder you will real- 
side, a tall, well-trimmed privet hedge It often creaked and bent, groaned and ize, possibly for the first time, what a charm there is in a perfectly powdered skin. 
Suars the top of the terrace and makes a __ finally begged for mercy. At such times we Applied with the finger tips, there can be no unevenness—for every tiny , 


nice setting for a little white gate and two 
White concrete steps. The accompanying 
plan shows all such details correctly except 
In One respect—the pool as actually built is 
not quite in the center of the gravel walk. 
As a matter of strict landscape “balance,” 
the pool should be “centered.” But it didn’t 


humored it along by giving it a rest until we 
could save up some more money. When the 
pool and pergola were built we had to borrow 
a little, but the amount was paid back in due 
time from our savings. 

Generally speaking, that paradise was 
built out of pin money saved, and it was 


crevice receives its protecting film of velvety freshness—yet there is never the \)) 


La Meda Cold Creamed Powder is not affected by wind, rain nor perspiration 


t slightest suggestion of an artificial or overdone toilet. 


—so is an especial boon for those who motor, golf, dance or engage in any sports ¥ 
Mei out-of-doors. One powdering with La Meda will last for several hours and you jy 
will not need the continual retouch of a powder puff. 


make any particular difference to us,and the _ built a little at a time over a period of many T; i re en ne the skin, it is recommended for constant, daily use 
goldfish enjoyed it just as much out of bal- months. All together I suppose theactual cash Meda Cold C 
ance. Besides, no self-respecting paradise expense of the yard improvements was under ; Any druggist or toilet counter anywhere can get La a Co reamed 


should submit to any cut-and-dried rules. 
You have to go down into our paradise, in 
which respect it differs from some others. 
Many folks might call it a 
sunken garden, but we have 
given it the name that of 
all best fits it in our hearts: 
To divide Eden from 
the prosaic vegetable 
patch I built a white 


three hundred and fifty dollars. Now I 
leave it to you—isn’t that ridiculously inex- 
pensive for a bit of real paradise squeezed 
comfortably in between 
clothes yard and vegetable 
garden in your own back 
yard? And where you can 

open the gate and then 

shut it behind you, leav- 

ing the world outside? 


j Powder for you — or it will be sent postpaid on receipt of 65 cents for a large jar. 


Send for This Trial $i3e Sar 


wee) La Meda Mfg. Co., 103 E. Garfield Blvd., Chicago 
Please send handsome miniature test jar of LA MEDA Cold 


Creamed Powder in the____-tint. I enclose 10 cents silver and 


a> oun sact 2c stamp for postage and packing. [Or 12c stamps if more convenient. 
ta Modan p for postag P g. [ P | ] 
Creamed | Name 
Address___ 


I usually buy my toilet goods from 
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our Baby 


Will be a Healthy, Happy Growing Baby if it Has Loving 
Care, Proper Food, and Comfortable, Hygienic Clothing 
You will give it the loving care; your physician 
will prescribe the proper food; and we are at your ser- 
vice in supplying the comfortable, hygienic clothing. 


““NON-NETTLE” WHITE FLANNELS 


are soft, smooth and free from irritat- 
ing substances usually found in ordinary 
yy flannels. They are sold on/y dy us (65c to 
$2 yd.), and the name“ Non-Nettle” isstamped 
every half yard on the selvage, except silk warps. 


Sample Case Sent Free 


This case contains samples of Flannels, Antiseptic Diaper, Rubber 
Sheeting, complete lines of Baby White Goods, Dimities, Long Cloth, etc. 
We will also include our illustrated catalog, showing 50 styles of White 
Embroidered Flannels, Infants’ Outfits ($15.50 up), Separate Garments, 
Rubber Goods, Baby Baskets, and hundreds of necessary articles for ex- 
pectant mothers and the baby, also 


Valuable Information on Care of the Baby 


No advertising on wrappers. For 25 cents we will add a complete set of 
seventeen Modern Paper Patterns for baby’s first wardrobe that would 
cost $1.70 if bought separately. Write at once or save this advertisement. 


When Baby Gets Older 


You will want a handsome and service- 
able carriage, cab, perambulator or go- 
cart. Ours are unusually highgrade at 
lowest possible prices—in fact, 
we have crowded prices down 
until we can say without fear of 
contradiction that our offerings 


are extraordinary values t cam 
Carriages and cabs with sta- Me. 818 
Very new 


tionary or reversible gears. Go- 
carts and perambulators in all 
leading styles. Handsome 64- 
page illustrated catalog of this 
line sent free on request. 


7 design.Note 
thehighsides 
/ and stylish 
f/ shell shape. 
Fullydescribed 
in our go-cart 
ond carriage 


sent on re- 
quest. 


THE LAMSON BROTHERS CO., 333-347 Summit St., TOLEDO, OHIO 
Established in 1885. 


© B & B 1920 


way 


every corm 


The Blue-jay method is 
easy, gentle, sure. 


Use Blue-jay as you like 
best. Apply liquid Blue-jay 
from a bottle, or use the Blue- 
jay plaster. 

The effects on the corn are 
identical. 

The pain stops. And the 
entire corn quickly loosens 
and comes out. 

Blue-jay now is ending some 
two million corns a month. 

It has so reduced corn 
troubles that most folks never 
have them. 

It will end them all when 


all folks know about it. 
Blue-jay 


Plaster or Liquid 


The Scientific Corn Ender 


BAUER & BLACK Chicago New York Toronto 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 


It is scientific—the creation 
of a world-famed laboratory. 


For your own sake, stop 
paring corns. Cease the old, 
harsh, inefhcient methods. 

Learn what millions know 
—that corns are folly, the pain 
is needless. Anybody can be 
kept forever free from corns 
with Blue-jay. 

Prove this tonight. Buy 
Blue-jay from your druggist. 


DEMOCRACY AND ARISTOCRACY 
IN DRESS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 


worked long before they could wear uniforms 
and wisely substituted useful activity for 
the old-fashioned harp playing. Our grand- 
mothers might view with some surprise the 
altered social and political status of women, 
but they would find their womanhood un- 
changed. Fundamental human nature is 
not subject to the variations that politics 
is heir to, and the inner life remains valid 
through eternity as do the laws of good taste 
and art. 


Rejecting the Short Skirt 


NLY last season we had the acid test of 

good taste when American women were 
asked to imitate the Parisienne in affecting a 
skirt so short as to invite comment, if not 
ridicule. Be it said to our everlasting credit 
that once again our genius for common 
sense prevailed and our women looked not a 
whit less chic than their European sisters in 
a skirt eight inches from the ground. 

It used to be said that the poor must 
always be in style, but this is only a half 
truth. While it requires courage on the part 
of the woman of limited means to dress as 
she wants to, here in America there is every 
opportunity to follow good taste. With the 
growth of dressmaking schools, the ready 
facilities for obtaining patterns, the general 
educational influence of women’s magazines, 
and the instructive articles by fashion experts 
in our daily papers, sufficient inspiration is 
given to every woman to express her innate 
feeling for good taste in a proper technique. 
It is, of course, most annoying to watch the 
sudden demise of a style that wholly suits 
one. Now and then a waman ,confides to 
me her intention of sticking to some style 


that is especially adapted to her. “It suits 
me and I am going to wear it.”” Do we not 
secretly envy her? 

The test of a good costume, after all, is its 
conformity to nature and not its distortion 
of nature. There is a kind of wrongfulness in 
choosing ugliness in order to attract atten- 
tion, and whenever we see the victory of 
simplicity we rejoice. Men are not mis- 
taken in attributing supreme importance to 
the costume of the women they admire, 
for the costume is the outer symbol of the 
personality which attracts them. I do not 
say that millinery assures matrimony, but 
appearance plays an important part in life. 
It sometimes happens that a woman selects 
a gown and the man afterward. Though 
this might prove excellent for the dress- 
maker, there is more intelligence in reversing 
the formula. 


America is Now of Age 


SHOULD like to reassert here that the 

future of dress is in the hands of American 
women. Perhaps the art of costuming is on 
the eve of great development in this country 
due to the war. We have become self- 
conscious in many fields that hitherto had 
been reserved for European brains and skill. 
To-day we are moving into wider spheres of 
industrial art and the art of dress must 
benefit by the new initiative. 

We shall never ignore French influences in 
the same way that we shall never ignore 
other creative sources, but the day of slavish 
adherence has passed. America has come of 
age and American inspiration in creative 
costuming is a force that will be increasingly 
reckoned with. 


HOME JOURNAL BOOKS THAT HELP, 
AT LITTLE COST 


Our Architectural Books 


JourNAL BuNGALows. Price, 50 cents. 
JourNAL Houses. Price, 50 cents. 
Your FIREPLACE AND How To BulILp It. Price, 

5 cents. 

How To FINANCE THE BUILDING OF A LITTLE 

Home. Price, 10 cents. 

Wuat You SHOULD KNow WHEN BUILDING A 

LittLeE House. Price, 10 cents. 

PLANNING THE LITTLE HouSE GARDEN. Price, 

10 cents. 

JourNnaL Birp Houses. Price, 25 cents. 

For any of these books address the Book 
Editor, THe Lapres’ HoME JOURNAL. 
WEAVING THE NEw BAsKETs. Price, 25 cents. 
BASKETS FOR GIFTS AND Bazaars. Price, 25 

cents. 

For these comprehensive pamphlets, which 
include pictures and description, address the 
Art Department, THE LApies’ HOME JOURNAL. 


To Help You With Your Clothes 


FASHION SELECTIONS FOR JUNE. Contains a 
variety of summer fashions. Price, 10 cents. 

FASHIONS FOR Stout Ficures. Clothes to 
give the slenderest lines are cleverly exploited 
in this new illustrated book. Price, 15 cents. 

Basy’s CLotues. Helps the mother to dress 
baby in the most hygienic, economical and 
dainty way. Price, 15 cents. 

Maternity Ciotues. A wige choice of suitable 
clothes for all occasions. Price, 15 cents. 

MASQUERADE Costumes. (Patterns can be 
supplied.) Price, 15 cents. 

Tue Bripe’s Book. Charming illustrations, 
with information regarding the brides’ trous- 
seau needs. Price, 15 cents. 


Your CHILDREN’s CLotues. Illustrations and 


instructions for cutting and making. Price, 
15 cents. 
How To SEW FOR THE CHILDREN. Hints on 


saving time and money. Price, 10 cents. 
CLotHes Economies. Timely information on 
making over, etc. Price, 10 cents. 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS FOR THE EXPECTANT 


MoTHER—containing 12 pages of usefu) in- 
formation. Price, 15 cents. Address Tne 
HoME JOURNAL. 


Our Housekeeping Books 


Goop Foop Book-Lets. Prepared by Anna 
Barrows, Instructor in Cookery, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. These book- 
lets tell how to select the five kinds of foods 
necessary to maintain health. 10 cents each: 
Serving Sweets as Food—Sugar is the carbohy- 
drate that makes energy quickly. Serving Fat as 
Food—Cream, butter and other fats provide the 
fuel that keeps the body fires burning. Serving 
Minerals as Food—The right way to use and 
cook the vegetables and fruits that cleanse and 
cool the blood and regulate body activities 
Good Bread Making—Wheat is our most largely 
used starch or carbohydrate that makes cnergy 
slowly. Body- Building Foods—The protein foods 
that make and repair muscle and tissue; meat, 
milk, fish and eggs. 

MeENu MAKING. Price, 10 cents. 

How To CAN FruITS, VEGETABLES AND MEATS. 
Price, 10 cents. 

How To Dry FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 
10 cents. 

ONE HUNDRED THRIFT RECIPES. Price, 10 cents. 


Price, 


Low-Cost MEALS FOR HiGH-Cost IMES. 
Price, 10 cents. ; 
101 Ways OF MAKING Money AT Home. Price, 


15 cents. 
Address THE Laptes’ HomME JourRNA! 


Our Entertainment Books 


Book oF ANNOUNCEMENTS AND SH0\WERS. 
Price, 15 cents. 

PLANNING FOR YOuR WEDDING. Price, 15 cents. 

GAMES AND PARTIES FOR HOME AND > HOOL. 
Price, 15 cents. 

CHILDREN’S PARTIES AND BIRTHDAY CE! EBRA- 
TIONS. Price, 15 cents. 

NONSENSE FortTuNES. Price, 5 cents. 

Tue Book or Farr Bootus. Price, 25 ¢ nts. 
Address THE LAprEs’ HOME JOURNA 


Our Needlework Books 


Tue New Book or SWEATERS AND ITING. 
Containing the latest designs. Price, 1° cents: 
Tue New Book or CrocHET AND 
work. Price, 15 cents. 
Address Tur LAptes’ HoME JouRN A! 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Women’s and Misses’ Complete 
House Dresses ..... . $0.25 

All Other Designs (Dresses). . ag = 


PRICE 


HOME JOURNAL PATTERNS | 


HOME JOURNAL Patterns may be purchased from any store selling Home Patterns, oF 
by mail, postage prepaid, if you address the HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, 


Special Cut-to-Measure Patterns, $1 each. 


| 

PRICE 

Harry Collins’ Special Patterns . $0.30-$0.35 

Transfer Embroidery Designs . .30- .39 | 

Miscellaneous Patterns. . 25 


Jul 
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f course we can 
make it in a day— 
its only 300 miles.” 4 
20 miles to the gallon of gasoline 
12,500 miles to the set of tires 
I0% slower yearly depreciation 
(National Averages) 
HE confidence with which Franklin owners 
undertake long distances in a day is based on 
yap denssiieniontey the same principles which give them their records 
bi Observation Windows, al- f ; 
__ lowing bstructed outlook— 
em 8 oom ition Light weight and flexibility give comfort, safety and 
and Slophng ease of control. Any Franklin dealer will explain 
fully and demonstrate all these advantages. 
Wiman Owner of Enclosed Franklin Writes: 
the Averaged SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
per hour. No trouble of any kind 4 
was experienced. 
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Scrub ‘em 


| They come up 


smiling 


Middies 
Dresses 
Bloomers 


Ample 
quality trimmings and fast colors, 


Write Dept. C-12 for the Jack Tar 
Style Book and give dealer’s name 


BALTIMORE, MD., U.S. A. 
© 1920 The Strouse-Baer Co. 


Naturally—every girl wants Jack Tar Togs 


measurements, double-stitched seams, 


sturdy materials, assure long wear and satisfaction. 


THE STROUSE-BAER COMPANY 


added 


to 


KABO: 


T reflects 
style and 
gives comfort \W 
in any position N 
—-sitting, standing, 
stooping, bending— 
for it’s the corset that 
cant “gouge in” at 
the top. 
| KABO CORSET CoO. 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


UST what you've 
always wanted? 
Then write for special 
Comfort Top folder. 


| - SoRT, PLIABLE 


FRONT a 
/ sree. | EXTENSION \ 
: AT TOP \ 


ENDS HERE | 


DOCTOR? LAWYER? MERCHANT? 


CHIEF? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


weeklies and a host of farm papers. There 
she learns at least the looks of each of the 
three thousand, so that in after years when 
someone says South Bend Sentinel to her 
she visualizes that paper immediately. She 
works for a while, too, in the mechanical 
department, where plates and cuts are or- 
dered; in the “traffic” department, where 
a daily record is kept of the exact status 
of every piece of work that the plan depart- 
ment has started on its way to completion. 
She takes her turn in the executive offices. 
There she works with the men who buy 
space and hears all day the stories of men 
who come to sell; perhaps she even becomes 
one of those buyers herself, sitting sphinx- 
like through the long monologue of the 
visitor who has planned to jam an hour’s 
oration into a fifteen-minute appointment. 

Into whatever department she goes she 
stays until she has a fair working knowledge 
of that department, and at last, after she has 
tried all departments and has learned some- 
thing of the business as a whole, she is placed 
where her special abilities have proved her 
to be of most worth. 

Her salary is increased exactly as she 
merits increase. If she is worth more money 
she never has to ask for it. The agency sets 


‘no arbitrary standard in money value to a 


woman’s ability. It never meets her with: 
“Well, you know, this job has never paid 
more than a hundred a week.” It meets her 
with the statement that it is up to her to de- 
termine whether she’ll get fifty or two hun- 
dred—maybe more, for all I know. 


The Call to Woman’s Work 


HAVE told you the story of one woman in 

advertising and of the organization and 
opportunities she has built up there for 
women. To-day there are multiple oppor- 
tunities everywhere for women in adver- 
tising. Not only this one agency of which 
I have told you but other agencies, and al- 
most every advertiser who tries to reach the 
woman buyer has seen the light. Whereas 
ten years ago they ridiculed the idea of 
employing women in their business, they 
now realize the necessity of doing so. 

I have chosen here to talk to you about 
a woman who has been successful in adver- 
tising. I could have chosen any one of two 
dozen other occupations, the truth would 
have been the same. And that truth is that 
woman’s new leadership in business to-day 
does not call her to do a man’s work; it 
calls her to woman’s work. 

True, she may do work which men have 
done before and done but poorly because 
their gifts have not fitted them for it. But, 
above all, she will do the work for which her 
instinctive mental and emotional reactions, 
her whole life and her mother’s life and her 
grandmother’s life and all her long multipli- 
cation of women forbears have prepared 
her. She will strive to complement men in 
business, not supplant them. It is only on 
this basis that women who are the doers of 
great deeds in the business life of to-day are 
succeeding. It is on this basis that a new 
leadership is developing in many lines of 
occupation, the leadership of women. 

When she faces that initial choice, ‘What 
shall I do?” I would have her analyze her- 
self to find her special woman gift. I meet 
them every day in business—these girls and 
young women who are seeking places for 
themselves in the new world of business. 
Some of them have found themselves, some 
have not. Some say with an intensity of 
feeling that one who has grown somewhat 
elderly can only wonder at: “T’ll do any- 
thing, anything! Ill work without any pay 
for a while if I can just find a place here.” 


Groping for Their Places 


THERS admit they are just out of col- 
lege or just out of war work or weary of 
teaching or stenography and want to find 
other expression, without knowing what 
that expression may be. They are groping. 
Many of them have made mistakes and are 
now seeking the round holes into which they, 
round pegs, may be fitted. Some are left 
restless by the end of the war and their war 
jobs. Some never yet have held any jobs, 
but want one because necessity drives them 
or because they find there is scarcely even 
a social place left in life, as there was ten 
years ago, for the unemployed girl. 
When they are frankly without a defined 
objective I want them to stop to think, 
to look inside themselves and take stock. 


I want them to find out what their “urye” 
has been since childhood. I want them to 
psychoanalyze themselves. An intelligent 
woman doesn’t need to pay good money to 
a psychoanalyst. She can analyze herseli for 
herself and do it better than a clumsy 
worker from the outside. 

Within her, hidden deep, perhaps, under 
the childhood jeers of her older brother or 
the smiling scoffing of her parents, is a com- 
plex. It is a good complex, one around 
which are wrapped the deepest longings of 
her life. It has been her ‘‘urge”’ since cliild- 
hood, but because someone once laughe: at 
her when she struggled to bring it up above 
the threshold of consciousness she dropped 
it again, deep into those subliminal depths 
of darkness where ever since it has lain. 


Wherein Lies Success 


‘i is what I want her to bring to the 
surface, if she has never done so. It is 
there somewhere. The difference between a 
successful life and an unsuccessful one is 
the measure of difference between those who 
have found their purpose and followed it 
and those who have not. 

Rachel Crothers, one hears, used to dress 
up all the girls of her neighborhood to act in 
plays. The fiction editor of one of the lead- 
ing magazines always read stories, every 
kind and condition of story, good, bad and 
indifferent. To-day there is no better judge 
of fiction in the market. She knows a good 
story instantly and instinctively, and knows 
a poor one just as swiftly. She has capital- 
ized one of the deepest interests of her life. 

Every girl must look steadily within un- 
til she finds her dominant life interest. Let 
her phrase it in actual words. Then let her 
definitely set before herself what she is to 
get from her chosen work. Above that, let 
her set before herself what she is to give. 

Of course she is to get money; that isa 
sine qua non. She is going into business for 
the purpose of earning. Money is important, 
and perhaps more important than many of 
us who are now in business have realized. 
Some of us have heretically believed that the 
only important thing was the day’s work 
well done. That is most important, but not 
of sole importance. To make it of sole im- 
portance sets false standards of monetary 
value on the women who are coming after 
us. If their services are to supplement 
men’s, then they should be compensated to 
the extent that they contribute. You and 
I must require for ourselves the full money 
worth of our laborer’s hire. 


Woman’s Assets in Business 


OMAN’S gifts; as I have said, are to 
supplement man’s in business. It is s0 

with the mental and emotional reactions 0! 
your life. It is so, too, of your spiritual gilts. 
The new leadership of woman has possibili- 
ties of which you and I can only dream. At 
present we are content to say that it shall be 
equalized with men’s leadership, shared with 
them. In every occupation to whicl: women 
have given themselves they have develope 
a leadership directly in ratio to the extent to 
which they have capitalized all that is finest 
in womanhood. 

Add up the woman’s assets. I! ysically 
she has not the strength nor the en ‘urance 
of man; to offset that she does not, «s a rule, 
smoke, drink, nor overeat nor in‘ulge 
any physical excesses. Every ounce of het 
physical power counts a hundred per cent; it 
is not squandered. Mentally she has a 
much power as man. It is a differen' kind al 
power, but it is needed as keenly to-day % 
his kind of power is demanded. , 

When she does not overemotionalize, 
but transmutes her emotions into -pirit 
powers and intuition, she has qua!ities few 


men can claim, qualities that the workaday | 


world needs just as much as homes have 
needed them and profited by them in the 
past. The very fact of her finer morality has 
given her a vehicle through whi h tee 
powers can operate more fully and directly 
than through the duller medium of the man® 
organism. She has developed, far in advance 
sense which the wor 

to-day begins to reckon at its true wort 


life of things; 
will—it is there, in woman, a0 
prophesy it will mean that her contribute 
to the world of affairs will be that of a gre4 
leadership than men have ever dream 
could exist. 
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We have prepared a vai 

Tale Book of Rhymes, hand- iger 
somely illustrated. To partly 
cover cost of preparation 
and mailing, send 5c in coin 
(no stamps accepted) to this 
company, Dept. B, 809 Com- 
merce Bidg., KansasCity,Mo. 
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Lverymeal ~ Everyday 
Make Every Meal a Feast 


If you want to make your meals 
more tempting, serve Sunshine 
Biscuits everymeal everyday. No 
matter whether it’s Per-fet-to 
Wafers, served with the dessert, or 
some other zestful Sunshine Biscuit, 
each has a fitting place to make 
every meal a feast. 


Sunshine Biscuits save you time, 


for they are always ready to serve. 
Keep a varied supply on your pan- 
try shelf for emergencies as well as 
for everyday use. And with such 
a wide variety to choose from, 
you’re sure of pleasing even the 
most whimsical appetite. 


Ask for Sunshine Biscuits at 
your grocer’s today. 


Fairy Tale Pictures and Cunning Verses are packed in most Sunshine cartons 


JooseE-WiLeEs Biscuit (OMPANY 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 


Branches in over 100 Cities 


Sunshine Multi Wafers and Orange Custard 
Flavor boiled custard with juice and grated rind of an orange. 
Turn into freezer. When half frozen add 2 peeled oranges cut 
in pieces and sweetened. Serve with Sunshine Multi Wafers. 


Sunshine Vero- 
niques with Dixie 
Frappé 


Half fill parfait glasses 
with grape juice. Fill 
upglass with whipped 
cream flavored with 
orange. Top with 
candied cherry and 
serve with Sunshine 
Veroniaues (sugar 
wafer sticks). 


Wafers with 
Peach Lydia 


Prepare quart of icecream. 
When nearly frozen, add 


I cup sliced peaches, 


tablespoon chopped can- 
died orange peel,and1 cup 
of whipped cream. Pack 
in freezer. Servein glasses 


with half of peach fill 


with whipped cream on 


top. Serve with Sunshi 


Tan-San (Orientally fra- 
grant of orange blossoms), 


Loose- Wiles BiscuitCo., 
Dept. B, 
809Commerce Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Please send me a copy 
of “Sunshine Hints for 
the Hostess,” illustrat- 
ing scores of delicious 
biscuit uses. 


Sunshine Tan-San 


Sunshine Clover 
Leaves with 
Orange Juice 

Make sirup by boiling 
1 cup of sugar and 1 
pint of water 12 min- 
utes. Cool. Add orange 
juice. Dilute by pour- 
ing over crushed ice. 
Serve with Sunshine 
Clover Leaves. 
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Washwears 


Perhaps even more important than the 
sun-fast and enduring colors of Tom Saw- 
yer Washwear are the qualities that make 
it stand boy-play so well. 


The thorough needlework of every seam, 
buttonhole and pocket, the sturdy waist- 
bands, and the reinforcements where 
strains come, do much to carry Tom 
Sawyers through dozens of washings. 


But the unshrinking fabric, firmly woven 
on special looms, does even more. 


It is the best of reasons why Tom Sawyer 


Washwear really withstands the wear of 4, 

washing. af \ 

After once feeling it between a thumb ks | 


and two fingers, most mothers are likely 
to think that Tom Sawyers must be ex- 
pensive. 


But because your dealer buys them 
direct from the maker, they cost no 
more than you usually pay. 


SHIRTS—12 to 14 neck. RUSSIAN SUITS—3 to 8. 
BLOUSES—6 to 16 years. R. NORFOLK SUITS—3 to9. 4 
MIDDY SUITS—4 to 10. OMPERS-—3 to 8. 7 


‘ALL-IN-ONE SUITS—3 to 8. 


Elder Manufacturing Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


New York Chicago Kansas City 
Dallas Los Angeles 


July 


GEOR 


CONTRIBU" 
JAMES FO 


4 


i house in prac- 
tically every sec- 
tion of our country. 
There are two 
bedrooms on the 
second floor and a 
large sleeping 
porch on the first 
floor, with a cen- 
trally located liv- 
ing room. 


BUILD 


By Carey Edmunds 


DESIGNED BY 
FLOYD A. DERNIER 


NOTHER interesting flat-roofed house. The plan shows five 
rooms on the first floor, one a breakfast room, and four bed- 
rooms on the second floor, with a screened sleeping porch. 


CONTRIBUTED fy 
JAMES FOSTE! 


bungalow lends itself admirably to many different 
‘-\ kinds of treatment for exterior finish, such as shingles, clapboards, 
hollow tile with cement stucco finish, lath with stucco finish, or it may even 
be developed in brick with white trim. The floor plan shows three bed- 
rooms in addition to the living room, dining room and kitchen. 


CONTRIBUTED BY 
JAMES FOSTER 


"T ‘HE roofline of the bungalow 
above is particularly attractive, 
a feature which gives such a decided 
charm to this house. It is interest- 
ing to note also the different group- 
ing of windows at each side of the 
doorway. The Colonial house at the 
left will please those who are look- 
ing for a design of straightforward, 
substantial character. It suggests 
lovely old-fashioned garden, and 
owners have seen to it that it is 
so surrounded. As one steps through 
the gate at the right he enters an 
enchanted garden of grandmother’s 
day. 


bia 
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i 
DESIGNED BY GEORGE A. CLARK . 
, 
A folder of sketch plans may be had for ten cents by addressing the Architectural Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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Suggestions for Color Schemes 


for the Modern Home: 


EDROOM furniture 

painted in green and 
gray as is shown in the illus- 
tration on the left adds great 
charm of individuality—the 
bed is treated with a full 
valance which is attached to 
the underside of the bed rails. 
A similar valance is carried 
across the top of the window 
inside the wood casing. An 
attractive feature in this 
room is the mirror, with its 
charming bit of painted deco- 
ration, which hangs above the 
chest of drawers. An inter- 
esting arrangement of pic- 
tures occupies the wall space 
above the headboard of the 
bed. Bright touches of color 
are added by the cords and 
tassels which support the 
larger picture. 


HE valances and tie-backs of the 

windows shown to the right are made 
from cretonne, while the curtains are 
made of a plain material. This is an un- 
usual and extremely effective treatment 
for the bedroorn or dining-room windows. 
The dressing table is draped with a full 


valance and is arranged with a glass 
top.+ To the left and right are two good 
designs in upholstered chairs with inter- 
esting coverings in appliqué. 


N THE oval illustration js 

shown an exceedingly attrac. 
tive painted bed turned flat 
against the wall. This arrange. 
ment for placing the bed is an 
excellent one for small bedrooms, 
as it greatly economizes the floor 
space. In such an arrangement 
the headboard and footboard 
should be of the same height. To 
the left is a threefold screen 
made of black oilcloth. The floral 
decorations at the top of each 
fold are cut from patterns of 
cretonne, and sewn or pasted to 
the oilcloth, A coat of white 
shellac will prevent them from be- 
coming soiled. A screen of this 
kind may be used in almost any 
dining room to shield the service 
door as well as adding a note of 
interest to the room. 


be 


HE floral details of decoration which are 

shown on the screen above are cut from 
wallpaper and pasted onto the panels. They 
are varnished to make them permanent and 
prevent their becoming soiled. An attractive 
tilt-top table is shown, of a convenient size to 
be easily moved about. This type of table is 
appropriate for use in any room. 
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AND DINING 


and for Harmonious Furnishings 
Designed by Ekin Wallick 


TRIKING individuality may be expressed in the dining room by the use of 
Chinese lacquer furniture. In the present instance the designs follow the 
simplified Chippendale in general character. Chinese lacquer calls for simple 
wall treatments and preferably plain hangings. A wall panel in silk or paper is 
effectively used between the lighting fixtures and conforms perfectly in spirit 
with the general character of the furniture. The paneled effect is obtained by 
the use of wood moldings, gilded and toned down to an antique finish. Two 
lemon-yellow Chinese pottery jars are suitable and effective ornaments for the 
sideboard and add their delightful touch of contrasting color to the room. The 
walls and ceiling are painted in the same warm buff tone. The floor is stained a 
deep black brown. 


i THE right there is shown an 
attractive room in which touches 
of brilliant color play a dominant part. 
The small Chinese table, in red, the 
Wide-striped material used for the 
chair covering, and the bright yellow 
tea table harmonize extremely well 
With the brilliant black ground chintz 
used at the windows. There is a de- 
ided freshness about this room which 
7 Suggestive of the morning room 
that is so commonly found in typical 
English country homes. 


ey far better to have our rooms a 
re gary bright than hopelessly dull 
in their color schemes. The 
atmosphere of the rooms of 
yeaa will undoubtedly have its 
the occupants of those 
thet # S it not far better to express 
brigh; mosphere by the choice of 
= p easing colors even though it 

a little courage to employ 
it not a pleasure, even if we 
ton? = a little daring in these mat- 
the € only thing to keep in mind 
avoidance of colors which clash. 


MMEDIATELY above is 

an attractive arrangement of 
corner cupboards for the small 
dining room. The trim and 
cornice of the room, as well as 
the cupboards, are painted in 
a decided green. The walls are 
a light tan in tone while the 
contrasting color is found in 
the pleasing yellow of the fur- 
niture. The hangings in this 
room should be a deep shade 
lavender or plum-colored linen. 


SMALL sideboard similar 

to the one shown in the 
oval illustration, when painted 
a rich Chinese vermilion tone, 
will add a pleasing spot of 
bright color if the room is 
treated consistently to har- 
monize with it. Small bits of 
painted decoration are added 
to the door fronts. The walls 
should be in a soft ivory tone. 
Chairs may be painted in a dull 
shade of green and the hang- 
ings plain or figured. 
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Do You Want 


$5.70 for 
One cAfternoon? 


Miss Sarah L. Ladd answered an adver- 
tisement like this because she had some 
spare time and wanted some extra money. 

We appointed her a subscription repre- 
sentative for The Ladies’ Home Fournal, 
The Saturday Evening Post and The Coun- 
try Gentleman. 


During her very first 
month of work she made 
$5.70 in one afternoon 


She found the work decidedly pleasant 
and healthful, made many new friends, 
and easily got her “extra” money. 


“More “Money 


for your 1920 expenses 


If you want extra money you can have 
it. No experience in the work is necessary 
to success. Almost from the beginning 
each spare hour should bring you an easy 
dollar—$10.00, $20.00, $30.00 a week, ac- 
cording to the time you have. 

For full particulars, without obligation, 
simply write NOW to 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
766 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


A Career for Your 
Daughter — 


URSING—the most 
womanly of profes- 
sions. A career of inde- 
pendence, prestige, and 
service which wins grate- 
ful appreciation. Grad- 
uates of first-class schools 
are assured constant, congenial employment 
at good salaries, with many personal expenses 
saved. Choice of private, hospital, school, in- 
dustrial, or public nursing, with opportunity 
for advancement to executive positions. 

Battle Creek trained Nurses are in special 
demand. World-famous Sanitarium, with 
1,000 patients, and superb equipment of hos- 
pital wards, laboratories, treatment rooms, in- 
door and outdoor gymnasiums, etc., gives 
unique opportunity for special training in 
Hydrotherapy, Massage, Dietetics, Health 
Reconstruction, added to usual courses. 

Recreational advantages; pleasant environ- 
ment; no tuition fee; all expenses easily met; 
merit allowance of $100 per year. Students 
may enter any time, but should apply at once. 
Write for illustrated prospectus, 


CONSTRUCTION THE 
SMALL 


OU and nearly 
every owner in 
the stress of the 
present abnormal 
costs of building 
construction are 
too apt to try to 
economizeinboth 
materials and 
labor so as to 
make it possible, 
sometimes 
against your bet- 
ter judgment, to 
reduce the build- 
ing cost. 

What I am 
about to say is in 
no way intended to discourage a good and 
wise economy but rather to show to the 
man who is without professional or practical 
guidance some of the salient points of good 
house construction of reasonable cost. 

The proper design and construction of the 
small house requires a skilled knowledge all 
its own. It is the problem of the large house 
intensified, as both must provide the same 
essential living conditions, with the difficulty 
of solution increasing in proportion to the 
reduction in the area. The employment of 
the skilled architect to solve the problem is 
therefore of equal importance in either case. 

It must be remembered that the prepara- 
tion of the plans alone is not all that is essen- 
tial. After the contract is let the house may 
be unintentionally spoiled during erection. 
So that the price of supervision by the archi- 
tect, which is a small fraction of the cost of 
the house, is but another step toward insur- 
ing the final result. 

In spite of its seeming simplicity, it is 
quite surprising to learn the lack of knowl- 
edge which exists as to the various details in 
the building of a small, well-planned, well- 
constructed house at a minimum cost. To 
this, as much as to anything else, may be 
laid so much poor construction. While it is 
hoped that this article may make some of 
these details clear, it must be remembered 
that practice varies 


By Victor D. Abel 


if of stone. If of such widths they do not 
require footings, but if, as is sometimes the 
case, they are made four inches thinner, 
they should not only have footings, but be 
waterproofed on the outside, thus requiring 
an excavation larger than the neat size of the 
building. This makes the thinner wall al- 
most as expensive as the good wall without 
any of its compensating features. 

All foundation walls should be started 
below the line of deepest frost, wherever the 
house is built. If not it may affect the wall 
adversely. This is particularly true in the 
case of outside cellarways and areas, where 
it is only natural to try to save on construc- 
tion with the usual result of the wall “lift- 
ing” and leaving an opening for water to get 
into the cellar. Foundation walls should 
always be laid in cement mortar or with only 
a small proportion of lime. 

If the excavation is in sandy or gravelly 
soil the earth may be screened and the sand 
or gravel used in the mortar, in which case it 
should be so specified. There should be very 
little loam or clay in the earth. 


Cellar Piers of Terra Cotta 


HERE there are a number of small 

cellar piers inside the building and the 
material is at hand, they may be built of 
twelve-inch terra cotta blocks and filled with 
cement from the top after completion, form- 
ing a quickly laid and inexpensive pier, con- 
siderably better than wood posts. 

Where the ground on which the house is 
built is good and well drained, expense may 
be saved by a cellar floor only two inches 
thick, floating on a top coat over two inches 
of concrete while the latter is still wet. 
Cinders for the concrete for cellar floor is of 
sufficient strength, stone or gravel not being 
necessary. 

A careful and economical planning of the 
room sizes will go far in saving any waste of 


lumber. The room sizes in the direction of 
the joists should be worked out to stock 
lengths without cutting. For instance, a 
joist twelve feet long, allowing for bearing on 
masonry on one side and stud partition on 
the other, will give a room eleven feet two 
inches wide, really a room of fair width in a 
small house. In height this is not of so much 
importance, except in the frame house, 
where, if the outside wall studs are in one 
length, the height of building should be 
worked out to avoid excess cutting. 

For the ordinary small house a joist of 
two-inch width is sufficient, provided it is 
bridged. Bridging consists of nailing pieces 
of wood diagonally between the joists at 
least once in every span to stiffen them. 
The depth of joists depends upon the length 
of the span and upon the stock sizes avail- 
able in the locality. 

A study should be made of such stock 
sizes of timbers available and the same econ- 
omy should be continued in the interior 
partitions and wherever lumber is needed. 
Where wood beams or girders are required 
make them up at the site from the joists, 
For instance, by spiking three two-by-ten- 
inch joists together, a six-by-ten-inch girder is 


‘formed at less expense than buying a solid 


timber of that size. And the result is even 
better, for space can be left between the 
separate timbers for the passage of pipes, 
which is not possible with the solid timber. 
(Fig. 1.) 

Until recently the usual size of studs used 
for interior partitions was three by four 
inches. Except for bearing partitions, this 
is unnecessary, and two-by-fours may well 
be used, a saving of one-third of the timber. 
The same is true of roof construction. Fora 
tile or slate roof two-by-eight-inch pieces are 
better and stiffer than three-by-six-inch and 
the amount of lumber is less. When it is 
realized that all lumber is bought by the 
thousand feet, the value of these savings can 
be better understood. 

If it is possible to combine the outside and 
inside stairs to the cellar a very good and 
most convenient arrangement can be worked 

out somewhat similar to 


CREEK SANITARIUM HOSPITAL 
TRAINING-SCHOOL FOR NURSES, Box greatly in many parts of that illustrated (Fig. 2), 
a the country. The details First Floor and the cost of one set of 
described are applicable = : stairs an be saved. 
to the vicinity of Phila- ue Down 
delphia, where the pro- Floor Joists) a==4= First-Floor Work 
perhaps greater than in =-4---+ OR the finished con- 
any so that  Sacing Blocks ; } struction in the first 
there has been sufficient Cellar Ovhside Door floor it has been found that 
practical experience to bite : | | | Lending Grade an economical method, 
test them out in actual which gives good results, is 
building. i, to lay directly on the joists, 
Three as as they laid, 
. A underflooring of tongu 
The Excavation hosts 2 ~Combined Stairs Lo Cellar aad boards, 
EGINNING, as is nat- from Outside and Inside known as “roofers.” This 
‘ ural in any house, with ~— enables all of the various 
Club Napkins the excavation, it is not Separate Timbers trades to proceed wit 


Always crisp and 


usually necessary to dig 


their work without any 


clean for meals in larger than the outside size Finished Concrete Ainshed Conerefe damage. Even the plas- 

the home. Different of your foundation walls; Tile Floor pom terer can mix his | \ortar 

from the ordinary construct instead what is ' , ; upon the roofers in mortar 

paper napkins— known as a “bank” wall. boxes if the weather 

twice as heavy. This saves the extra back Rough Floor freezing outside, without 

Save laundry bills. filling of earth after the 2X8" ists harm to the value of the 

At 10,000 dealers’. wall has been built. fi 

vi ; Plenty of mortar should “IX/OUoists Chamfered At en the building is plas 

bank so as to have a solid 3 a layer of inexpensive 


What Next ? 


You Can Bea Nurse / 


Study at home. Prepare quickly 
to earn $15 to $30 weekly and ex- 


penses. Enroll in 


THE HOSPITAL 


EXTENSION COURSE 


Hospital openings for those 
who can take two years’ 
training. Catalog free. 


LN 


Philadelphia School for Nurses, 2223 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, Pa 


“‘Home-Making, as a Profession”’ 


A 100-pp. illus. ha.dbook — FREE. 


Home-study of Domestic 


wall. 

All basement walls 
against the earth should 
be of solid construction. 
The majority of building 
laws require this. The 
problem of the foundation 
wall—and remember the 
small house only is being 
considered—is not so 
much of strength as it is 
of resistance to earth and 
to dampness. For this 
reason walls should be not 


Lsometric Views of Trimmed Openings 


Simple Cornice with Brick Walls 


building paper should be 
laid to guard against 
dampness from the cellar. 
The finished flooring 
top of this paper 15 
either three-eight!is-inch 
tongued and groove 
boards or five-sixteenths- 
" inch strip flooring, usually 
one of the grades of oak. 
While quartered oak 1s ut 
doubtedly best, the grain 
of straight oak, either 
or white, is just as durable 


Sct , fitting fe Ii-paid positions and home efficiency. 
Am. School of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th St, Chicago, Tl. less than twelve inches Plain Trim and Head ow and and quite as satisiactory 
~ Invitations, Announcements, Etc. thick if of brick or con- with Cap Moukd Wired Cornice in Living Room ' 
100 in script lettering, including two crete, and sixteen inches S 6 CONTINUED ON PAGE 17 
e in sets of envelopes, $3.60. 100 Visit- 
ing Cards, 75c. Write for samples. —_— 
L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1041 Chestnut &t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Oo 
is harmless to the skin and the finest fabrics q 
morning after the bath. You can get i 
a jar t Tus and department stores. Or w q 
J ‘Adk postpaid, on receipt of price, 25 cents 
sk also for Evans's Cucumber Jelly—delightful and soothing 


to the skin after windburn or sunburn, 25 cents 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


Made by George B. Evans 
1106 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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BOURJOIS’ 
ASHES of ROSES 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
A French hand-made rouge of unique 
naturalness, may be obtained in a large 
variety of styles and sizes suitable for 


every occasion, at thirty-five cents and 
higher... Number 88 above illustrated. 


HOME 


FACE 


AWDER 


Keeping Madame’s Skin 
Cool and Fair as a 
Fragrant Water Lily 


despite summer’s parching 
heat and sun is but one phase 
of the beauty-bestowing mis- 
sion of MonsieurA. Napoleon 
Bourjois’ lovely French face 
powder. 


Large Box 
Fifty Cents 


For over half a century it has held and 
wooed back to the complexion the oft- 
elusive texture of youth. Its faithful use 
refines the pores and helps gradually to 
whiten the skin . . . . Among the four 
becoming color tints is one to emphasize 
the charm of your individual complexion. 


A. BOURJOIS & CO., Inc. 


Paris New York 


JOURNA 


July, 1920 


Needed Now 


Thousands of Nurses are needed in 
hospitals and on private cases to re- 
place those who are now engaged in 
reconstruction work. You can now 
become a Practical Nurse with full 
Diploma in spare time, without leaving 
your home. System founded by Orville J. 
ES Perkins, M. D. Thousands taught during 
the past 20 years. Write for FREE BOOK and special offer. 
Nurse's outfit free. Special low price and easy terms. School char- 
tered by State of Illinois. Authorized Diplomas. If over 18, write. 
Chicago School of Nursing, Dept. 37, 116 S. Michigan Av., Chicago 


Every Child Needs 
the Cord and Slide 


WILSON GARTER 


From day baby walks help it 
grow straight. No stooping 
shoulders with this supporter, 
no torn hose tops. The easiest 
garter made. 

For Boys and Girls 1 to 16 
years. Shoulder style like pic- 
ture, slips on over head, white 
or black, 50c. Give age. 
Women’s Shoulder Style, 
fine for home, athletics or 
maternity wear, 85c. Bust 
sizes. 

At Dealer’s or we mail post- 
paid at price given. Money 
back if not the best ever. 


A. M. Wilson Co. 
101 Main St., Cherokee, lowa 


8 Inches Square 
Inches High 
; I teach you to make them better than you ff 
ever made them before—the most deli- 
cious Angel Food Cake and many other kinds, the 
most appetizing cakes you ever tasted. 


They Sell for $3.00—Profit, $2.00 
I will make you the most expert cake-maker in your vi- 
cinity. Yourcakes will be praised and sought for. Your 
cakes will become famous, if you make them by the 


Osborn Cake Making System 
My methods are original. They never 
fail. They are easy to learn; you are 
sure to succeed the very first time. I 
have taught thousands. I can teach you. 

me send you particulars FREE. 


MRS. GRACE OSBORN 
: Dept. A-7, Bay City, Michigan 


Let Me Quote You a Special Price 


Fireless 
On My Cooker 


Cook every meal on it. If 
you are not satisfied and de- 
lighted I will refund every 
cent. Get my 
Special Low Factory Price 
direct to you. Cooker is alu- 
minum lined throughout. Full 
set of famous Wear-Ever” 
aluminum cooking utensils 
comes with it. Ask for free 
book of valuable recipes, 


William Campbell Co. 
Dept. 13, Detroit, Mich. 


4 "Striking New Home Ideas T 
AND 


Make your new home distinctive. Study the best 
creations of designers, architects and builders whose 
masterpieces have become famous throughout America 
and abroad. Unusual and artistic Bungalows; Aero- 
plane Bungalows with airy upstairs sleeping rooms; 
and a great collection of 2 story homes, large and small; 
new and “‘different’’ types. Homes of appealing and 
beautiful exteriors and greatest interior comfort and 
convenience. Get this unique idea book now; tear out 
ad and attach $1.00 bill for postpaid copy. Detailed 
blue-print working plans of any home for few dollars. 


G.A.NICHOLS, INC. city, Okla. 


Make these 
Artistic 
Indian 


Baskets 


You'll be fascinated with their rich color- 
ing and odd design. Buy— 


KOMI-RAFFIA 


Learn how easy it is to make many artistic things in 
needlework, weaving and basketry, with rafha. 


More pleasant to work than silk or wool. 18 rich colors and 


natural. Write for free book onRafha art. Sampleboxof any 

one color 20c. The name KOMI-RAFFIA on every box. 
R. H. COMEY COMPANY 

Jefferson Avenue Camden, N. J. 


UMP Hair Pins 


Keep the Hair in Place 


UMP HAIR. PIN 


Different Sizes- Stand Packages Everywhere | 


SANE CONSTRUCTION IN THE 


SMALL HOUSE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 170) 


for the small home. In some sections of the 
country birch or other hardwood flooring is 
most available. The pine and maple floor- 
ings are seven-eighths of an inch thick and 
are used singly. 

In the second-story construction a single 
thickness of floor is all that is necessary and 
this should be laid after the plastering is 
done, unless it is well protected by building 
paper. Instead of using oak of the kind 
above described, a very satisfactory floor can 
be obtained by the use of one of the “rift” 
floorings, either yellow or North Carolina 
pine, redwood or any of several other less 
used kinds, such as maple, which may be 
available where the house is built. The use 
of straight flooring, not “rift” cut, should 
be limited to kitchens, storerooms, third 
stories, or where not subject to hard usage. 

If the bathroom is over the hall the ex- 
pense of cutting the tops of joists and placing 
a rough floor between them to receive the 
concrete base for the tile floor can be saved 
by using joists two inches less in depth or 
dropping the regular joists that much. In 
either of these two cases the rough floor can 
be run over the top much cheaper. (Fig. 3.) 


Tiles for the Bathroom 


fh undoubtedly make the best all- 
around floor and walls for bathrooms. 
Study and use only the standard sizes. The 
result is saving in expense and a floor and 
wall free from upkeep. There are three 
grades of wall tile—selected, standard and 
commercial. Of these the standard is most 
suited for the small house, and probably 
will be used by the contractor if no grade 
is specified. If further economy is desired 
the commercial will make a thoroughly 
satisfactory wall even if not as regular in 
plane as the standard grade. Selected 
should not be used—it is an extravagance in 
this class of house. 

While tile makes the best floor for bath- 
rooms, a serviceable and cheaper floor is 
of wood, using preferably the same thin 
strips as in the first floor over underflooring, 
as this saves the expense of the tile con- 
tractor and the hardwood floor when finished 
with varnish resists damp to a certain ex- 
tent. 

The millwork for both outside and inside 
the house furnishes many possibilities for 
saving. There should be as few variations as 
possible in the sizes of openings, both win- 
dows and doors. And if at all possible these 
should be one of the stock sizes available in 
almost all localities. This applies in particu- 
lar to the details of the frames, sash and 
doors. To use a stock detail will eliminate 
the expense of the millman’s cutting a special 
bit to run the moldings for this one house. 

Wood porch columns should be designed 
as stock columns, These are now turned out 
to the correct entasis, as the slope from top 
to bottom is termed, and are much more 
reasonable in price than those especially 
built. The cap and base molds, too, are 
properly designed and proportioned. 

Where stock cornices are not available, 
success can be secured with a minimum of 
expense by the use of plain pieces of wood as 
illustrated. (Fig. 4.) 


Variety in Inside Finish 


yh inside finish is capable of an infinite 
number of inexpensive variations. Where 
stock millwork of good quality is available, 
it will probably show the least cost. Excel- 
lent results have been secured by the use 
of plain trim with square head instead of 
miters, which is the greatest cause of expense 
in setting trim. (Fig. 5.) In this arrange- 
ment seven-eighths-by-four-inch finished 
pieces have been used for both the sides and 
head, the latter projecting about a quarter of 
an inch to avoid a straight joint. Sometimes 
the side trims in the first story are molded, 
and again a molded cap is used over the 
head, but in all cases the principle is the 
same. 

The washboard, too, can be simplified, and 
a plain quarter round used as the sub instead 
of a molded piece. This saves in both mill- 
work and labor and looks quite as well as a 
molded sub. 

In the case of the stairs it is not always 
necessary to have the balusters molded. If 
they are made somewhat thinner and kept 
square with rounded edges the same effect is 
secured at less cost, and the elimination of 
corners for the housewife to clean is a further 
recommendation. 


In the better class of small houses it may 
be desired to have a cornice in the living 
room. A splendid and inexpensive effect has 
been secured by the use of a flat piece with 
molded edge with picture mold under- 
neath. (Fig. 6.) There are so many good 
stock mantels now made and available that 
there is no reason why the owner cannot be 
well suited in one of these instead of having a 
special one built. 


The Question of Doors 


XTERIOR doors can be secured in stock, 
but they generally are made direct by the 
mill furnishing the millwork. They should be 
of white pine if painted, or veneered with 
hardwood if for stained finish. Interior doors 
in nearly all cases are stock doors, mostly five 
cross panels to the door. A list of stock sizes 
should be available so that they can be ar- 
ranged accordingly, as every door of special 
size increases its cost far out of proportion. 
A great many doors are made with flush 
panels, some of them cheaply gotten up by 
the use of short pieces, generally discards, but 
they are more expensive than the four or five 
panels and are not always as satisfactory 
from the standpoint of wear and tear. 

Do not economize in plumbing and heat- 
ing. The use of pipes that are too small or 
too small a heater is sure to result in having 
to ‘‘push” your system and in the burning 
of more coal. The same holds true in plumb- 
ing. Be sure to select a good, substantial 
fixture or the repair bills will soon be more 
than the first difference in price. All exposed 
pipes where there is danger of freezing should 
be properly protected before the plastering 
is done or, if not, there will be trouble and 
an extra large bill for repairs. 

It is not necessary, unless called for by the 
regulations, to have the electric wires run in 
iron pipes, called conduit work. What is 
known as “knob and tube” work is quite 
satisfactory. It consists of running the 
wires through porcelain tubes and on porce- 
lain knobs, except on masonry walls, where 
iron conduit is advisable even if not required. 
All electric wiring is governed by under- 
writers’ and service companies’ regulations 
and must be so installed. In selecting light- 
ing fixtures avoid frills and elaborate work. 

It is a much discussed question as to 
whether the use of wall or plaster board is 
better than the standard three-coat sand, 
hair and lime plaster. If the latter is prop- 
erly put in it is a lasting job. To save ex- 
pense, wall or plaster board may be used. 


How to Paint Your House 


ag Ban last thing in the house is the paint- 


ing. The best of materials should always 
be used, for they not only last better but 
are more economical in application. To 
secure a high-gloss enamel effect, at least four 
coats are necessary, three of flat white and 
one of enamel, as the latter is a finishing coat 
and has no body to cover. For the small 
house a satisfactory effect has been obtained 
by using two coats of flat white and a third 
coat of the same with a slight amount of 
enamel mixed in, just sufficient to give the 
slight gloss effect and at the same time not 
detracting from the covering ability of the 
third coat. 
If the outside walls are of shingles and it 1s 
desired to have a white finish or some color 
other than the natural result of weathering, 
there are a variety of stain finishes which 
require the application of only two coats. An 
excellent result can be obtained with only 
one coat, which allows the texture of the 
shingle to show through the a giving an 
interesting variety to the wall. Half timber- 
ing is often stained, but the dark colors will 
not hold so well and eventually fade out. 
As a result it has been found that painting 
with three coats of the color desired is better. 
For outside painting three-coat work 1s 
best, but it is sometimes advisable, particu- 
larly with the green wood which we are now 
getting, to paint only with two coats on the 
completion of the house and give it two 
additional coats about a year later. All 
exterior woodwork of a new house, with ve 
matter how many coats, should be repainte 
in not more than two years from completion 
in order to cover and protect the wood a 
at the openings-by the natural shrinkage © 
the materials. If left too long the value 0} 
the first painting will go and it will have to 
be done all over again with the consequent 
additional cost and loss of resistance to wear 
in the wood. 
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A EMPTING you to prepare tasty eatables in pleasant partnership, 
- your handsome McDougall stands invitingly before you, a ca- = 


pable and willing helpmate; concentrates half your kitchen; provides 


utensils, ingredients and essentials without steps; suggests recipes; 
conserves every move and minute; and bids you an early adieu... 
i Modern descendant of the first kitchen cabinet is your McDougall. 
é Ancestral leadership, steadfastly upheld, exhibits itself in fine charac- 
‘ ter of construction and complete convenience . . . Lustrous beauty, 
; sound oak sturdiness and rare utility combined—lifelong aid to 
; methodical and easy dispatch of kitchen duties—your McDougall. 
; Exclusively McDougall: Auto-Front, the famous patented the finish of enduring luster ; and numerous additional refine- 
ly . wood curtain which drops open automatically; the immac- ments. Visit the McDougall dealer's display or write for “The 
a ulate table top which is rigid when extended; the mortised McDougall Method,” a book that describes helpful kitchen 
“ and tenoned joints throughout ; the steel-braced sanitary base; arrangement and the seven McDougalls in white or oak. 
ill 

McDoucaLtt Company, FRANKFORT, INDIANA, U.S. A. 


McDougall 


THE FIRST KITCHEN CABINET 
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On the threshold of womanhood, filled with 
school or college ideals, youth sees a world of joy, 
of conquest, and success. 


But it often fails to recognize the homely requi- 
sites that go to make success, chief of which is 
cleanliness. A clear, radiant skin, glowing with 
— carries its possessor far towards the desired 
goal. 


Resinol Soap has already been 
adopted by many of the mothers 
and business women of tomorrow 
because of its purity and its rich 
lather which refreshes the skin 
while cleansing it. Excellent for 
the bath and shampoo. 


At all druggists and 
toilet goods counters. 


Trial free, Dept. 3-F. 
RESINOL CHEMICAL COMPANY Battimorg, Mp. 
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Scraps That He Picks Up Here, There and Everywhere 


The Bun Called the Sally Lunn originated 
with a young woman of that name at Bath, 
England, about the end of the last century. She 
carried them in a basket, with a white cloth 
over it, morning and evening. Dalmer, a re- 
spectable baker and musician, noticed her, 
bought her business, made a song and set it to 
music in behalf of Sally Lunn. This composi- 
tion became the street favorite; barrows were 
made to distribute the nice cakes. Dalmer 
profited thereby and retired, and to this day the 
Sally Lunn cake claims preéminence in all the 
cities of England. 


Origin of the Saying: ‘“‘The rolling stone 


gathers no moss”’: 


The stone that is rolling can gather no moss; 
For master and servant, oft changing is lost. 
—T. Tusser, ‘‘The Points of Huswifery”’ 
(Badmonitions, 1560). 


The Church of San Miguel was erected at 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, seventy-seven years be- 
fore the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth 
Rock, twenty years before the founding of St. 
Augustine, Florida, and fifty-three years after 
the landing of Columbus. 


€ 


‘¢ Even a Worm Will Turn,”’ we are told, and 
it has now been shown that jellyfish may have 
backbone’ Believing that union is strength, 
jellyfish recently held a stop-work meeting at 
the Newport power house, and threatened to 
hold up the entire electric railway system. The 
engineer in charge secured the services of as 
many men, horses and drays as he could, and 
had the obstructionists cleared away. Forty 
tons of jellyfish were carted out of the screening 
chamber 

The Bible Contains 3,566,480 Letters, 773,746 
words, 31,173 verses, 1189 chapters and 66 
books. The word “and” occurs 46,277 times. 
The word ‘“‘ Lord” occurs 1855 times. The word 
“reverend” occurs but once, which is in the 
ninth verse of the 111th Psalm. The middle 
verse of the Bible is the 8th verse of the 118th 
Psalm. The 21st verse of the 7th chapter of 
Ezra contains all the letters of the alphabet 
except the letter J. The 19th chapter of Second 
Kings and the 37th chapter of Isaiah are alike. 
There are no words or names of more than six 


syllables. 


Graham Bread Had its Origin with Dr. 
Sylvester Graham, of Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts, who died September 17, 1851. 


The Tin Can 


HIS is the Tin Can beastie, 

A cunning little elf, 
Which has a place in every home, 
On every pantry shelf. 
His roly-poly tummy is 
Quite full of goodies sweet; 
He holds them there with greatest care 
For happy folks to eat. 


A Flag Made From Shirts 


N THE state museum at Augusta, Maine, there is an American flag the 

like of which is not to be found elsewhere in this country. It was made 
from the shirts of Union soldiers and sailors held as prisoners-of-war at 
Salisbury, N. C., in 1862. There was an organization of the prisoners to 
overpower the guard, seize their arms and go through to East Tennessee, 
but a subsequent exchange of prisoners rendered this attempt unnecessary. 
The flag was presented to the museum by G. B. Kenniston, Fifth Maine 


Volunteers. 


The Bishop of London receives a salary of 
$50,000 a year. His taxes are $32,000. For this 
reason he cannot afford to keep up both the 
residences which go with his position and he 
proposes to rent or sell his town house. 


¢ 


A Plant Growing on Mountains in Central 
Europe develops enough heat to push its flower 
stalks through snow and produce blossoms. 


A Birth is Found Recorded in an old family 
Bible at West Haven, Connecticut, as follows: 


Elizabeth Jones, born on the 20th of November, 
1786, according to the best of her recollection. 


¥ 


Houston, Texas, Has Perhaps the most ma- 
ture schoolgirl in the state. She is quite black 
and, with eighty years behind her, has attained 
the third grade in the night school she attends. 


Birds and Beasts Outside the Zoo 
By Mabel Detwiler Miller 


The Phunny Phonograph 


IHTS is the phunny Phonograph— 
An animal much admired; 

If you pinch his ear he will sing and 
laugh. 

They say he never gets tired. 

But tell him no secrets, Iwarn you to-day, 

He will quickly repeat every word that 


He’s delicate, too, and if left in the 

rain, 

In a thin, squeaky voice he will sadly 
complain. 

You will know at that time he is not to 
be trusted; 

He’s of no further use when his insides 
are rusted. 


‘of song. 


A Report of the Bureau of Fisheries de- 
scribes in some detail the methods employed in 
shipping live carp from the Great Lakes and 
Upper Mississippi Valley to the New York mar- 
ket. Normally two carloads are shipped each 
week. The fish are transferred from the nets to 
large “live cars” and towed to the shipping 
point or to ponds to be held for shipment. 
Those held in ponds are fed regularly with 
grain to fatten and harden them. The cars used 
in shipment are generally old baggage cars 
fitted up with tanks, receptacles for ice and ap- 
paratus for pumping air through the water. In 
transit the constant attention of a skilled at- 
tendant is required to care for the machinery 
and the fish. At the terminus the fish are car- 
ried in tanks on automobile trucks to the re- 
tailers, who have tanks of running water in 
which the fish are kept alive until sold. 


A California Woman Obtained a Divorce on 
the testimony that her husband bought her only 
two dresses in seventeen years. 


The Cerro Mercado, of Durango, Mexico, is a 
mountain of iron. It rises about 400 feet from 
the plain, is a mile and a half long, and from a 
third to half a mile wide. It is almost a solid 
mass of iron ore, 60 to 75 per cent iron. There 
are probably 500,000,000 tons of ore above the 
level of the plain, besides enormous deposits 
beneath. Lack of fuel, poor communications 
and other causes have prevented this unlimited 
source of iron from being extensively exploited. 


# 

The Orifice of the Whale’s Ear is so sensitive 
that a ship’s arrival half a mile distant will 
cause the whale to dive instantly. 

¢ ¢ 

London Gets a Shower of soot to the extent 
of four pounds and a half an acre every day. 

Birds of Prey are not endowed with the gift 


Several Species of Insect are commonly 
found living in the ice and snow of glaciers. 
Most of them belong to the order of “spring- 
tails,” and are so minute that they escape the 
attention of most passers-by. On certain gla- 


ciers millions and millions of little worms may 
be seen during the summer, wriggling on the 
surface of the ice. When the sun is particularly > 
hot they retreat into their holes in the ice, some- 
times to a distance of many feet. 


The Electric Light 


HTS is the bright Electric Light, 
Which changes the very darkest night 
To brightly shining day. 
A good watchdog, he comes when called 
And quickly runs away. ° 
He makes the house much safer 
By his bright companionship; 
The burglars are afraid of him. 
When he turns up, they skip. 
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COURTESY OF THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 


between 1430 and 1435. 


7 real history of movable type goes back to the time when Johannes Gutenberg 
was a child, and into the mysterious shadows of the Korean monasteries where 
holy men recorded on parchment the myths and history of their people. One of 
their number in a monastery in Seoul decided that it must be possible to print 
instead of paint characters on the parchment, and in 1403 the learned men of 
Korea began to print their books with metal type. 

For years these specimens of type—fifty in all—lay hidden in the government 
printing office in Seoul, and were discovered by accident. Half of them were sent 
to a museum in England, and half to the American Museum of Natural History. 

It may have been the knowledge of the success of the Korean experiment that 
gave the German inventor the idea for the type that brought him fame. Gutenberg 
was born at Mainz about 1400, and it is supposed that he first used movable type 


rf 


The Rainiest Spot in the World is probably 
the summit of Mount Waialeale, in the Hawaiian 
Islands, with a rainfall which, in recent years, 
has averaged 476 inches, or nearly 40 feet, per 
annum. 


A Crocodile Eats All Kinds of Birds it can 
get except one, the trochilus. When the croco- 
dile comes on shore it opens its jaws, and this 
bird enters and swallows the leeches which are 
found about the animal’s jaws and teeth, and 
which have collected there owing to the crea- 
ture being for so long a time in the water. The 
relief afforded by having the leeches withdrawn 
induces the crocodile to tolerate the bird. 


Geologists Estimate That the Unmined Coal 
now lying within 3000 feet of the surface of this 
country amounts to 3,538,554,000,000 short 
tons. If this coal were extracted and placed in 
one cubical pile, the pile would be 18 miles long, 
18 miles wide and 18 miles high. Similarly, if 
all the coal that has been mined in the United 
States, plus about 50 per cent for waste, were 
piled in the same way, the pile would be 1540 
feet in length, breadth and height. The amount 
of coal that has been mined or wasted in mining 
in this country is only four-tenths of one per cent 
of the amount still underground. 


Conventional. Once, when Sir MarcusSamuel 
was lord mayor of London, a certain civic dig- 
nitary, who was noted for his talkativeness, 
complained of the conduct of a fellow guest at 
one of the Mansion House receptions. 

“Mr. Jones isn’t very polite,’”’ he grumbled. 
“He yawned three times while I was talking to 
him just now.” 

“Maybe he wasn’t yawning,” objected Sir 
Marcus. ‘Perhaps he was only trying to say 
something.” 


The Practice of ‘‘ Transhumance ’’—that is, 
the driving of sheep to the mountains to spend 
the summer, often at great distances from their 
winter homes in the plains—has prevailed from 
ancient times over an extensive area of southern 
France, Spain, Italy and North Africa. It is 
made necessary by the fact that in summer the 
lowlands are parched and barren, while good 
grazing is found in the mountains. In former 
times the migrating flocks, passing up the valley 
of the Rhéne to the Alps, spent two months on 
the road. Nowadays this journey is made by 
rail, generally in the month of June, but the 
return journey is still made on foot, beginning 
just before the first snow falls in the mountains. 
In Spain, where transhumance has been prac- 
ticed for a thousand years, the railways carry 
more than a million sheep back and forth every 


year. 


There Were Plumbers in Ancient Rome, and 
they knew their business well. The great baths, 
the most important and extensive of all public 
buildings, were supplied with water by elabo- 
rate piping systems. Along the principal streets 
ran lines of tall pillars, of light construction, 
carrying pipes through which running water 
was supplied to the dwellings on each side. 


An Unbearable Insinuation. When Vice 
President Marshall was governor of Indiana a 
new bathing beach was opened at Indianapolis. 
As a courtesy the bathing commissioner sent 
him a ticket entitling him to one complimentary 
swim. Of course that pleased him, but when 
another complimentary ticket came in his mail 
the following week Mr. Marshall fired back the 
following letter to the bathing commissioner: 


Dear Sir: 1 received your first free ticket to 
the bathing beach and considered it a compliment. 
Your second I consider a suggestion. A third I 
shall deem a positive insult. 


“Mountain Sickness”’ is still a mysterious 
disease, which seems to be altogether capricious 
in its occurrence. The Duke of the Abruzzi’s 
expedition to the Karakoram and Western 


Himalaya camped overnight at the unprece- 


dented altitude of 22,483 feet without experienc- 
ing any sickness or discomfort, though travelers 
are very frequently made ill at half that altitude. 
In some parts of South America the natives be- 
lieve that this affection is not due to altitude, 
but to the presence of mineral deposits in the 
mountains. The Bolivian name for the disease 
is veta, which means literally a lode or vein of 
mineral. 


As an Illustration of the excessively minute 
amount of heat that reaches us from the stars, 
it may be stated that the heat from the North 
Star, Polaris, falling upon one square centimeter 
(0.15 square inch) of the earth’s surface, would 
need to be absorbed and conserved continuously 
for 1,000,000 years to raise the temperature of 
one gram (0.04 ounce) of water one degree 
centigrade. The heat from all the stars would 
require from 100 to 200 years to accomplish the 
same result. The solar rays, on the other hand, 
produce the same effect in about one minute. 


The Highest Recorded Ascent of any form of 
aircraft was that made by a pilot balloon sent 
up at the Danish Scientific Station at Godhaven, 
Greenland, in the winter of 1912-13. The alti- 
tude attained was 24.2 miles. 
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The Superiority of Man. Lady Astor, the 
American M. P., told in London the other day 
a story about an anti-suffragist. 

“Once I was canvassing for signatures to 
a petition about Lord Milner, the Viceroy of 
India at that time,’’ she said. ‘‘ When I called 
on Mr. Boggs, the grocer, he read the petition 
carefully and then said: 

“Who is this here Milner, ma’am?’ 

“Our Indian Viceroy,’ said I. 

“““Wot’s a Viceroy?’ said Mr. Boggs. 

“*A Pro-Consul, you know.’ And I explained 
Lord Milner’s position in detail. 

“Mr. Boggs, satisfied, dipped his pen in the 
ink; then he looked up anxiously. 

““€Vou’re not lettin’ the women sign this, are 
you?’ he said. 

“*Oh, no, indeed!’ said I. 

“*That’s right,’ said Mr. Boggs, and he 
slowly traced his signature. ‘That’s right, 
ma’am. Women don’t know nothin’ about 
these things.’”’ eevee 


Where Jail Has Charms. Life in jail at Port 
au Prince, Haiti, is apparently so pleasant that 
it is harder to keep the natives out than in. A 
recent roll call showed five more prisoners than 
had been committed. Officers of the Marine 
Corps who investigated the matter found that 
the five “extras,” attracted by three good meals 
a day and a comfortable cell to sleep in, had 
sneaked in with a returning road gang. Now 
prisoners who work outside the walls are care- 
fully counted before they are readmitted. 


Steeple and Church Divorced 


5 


T THE quaint little rural community of Warmsworth, England, there stands a church 
the steeple of which is placed nearly a mile away. The church was so remotely situ- 
ated that the villagers of Warmsworth never could hear when the bell of St. Peter’s tolled 


for church, and the attendance rapidly dimi 


ished. C 


tly, the good old vicar had 


the steeple removed, and the bell now tolls right in the center of the village. 


Do 
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PERSONAL PLEDGE SERVICE 


Black Cat Coopers-Bennington 
HOSIERY & [i UNDERWEAR 
Reinforced Spring Needle 


OMEN do most of the buying of 
hosiery and underwear, whether 
for men, women or children. 


Women are careful buyers. They like 
to know what they are getting, where 
it comes from—the intent and respon- 
sibility of the makers. 


Ask the average woman about ho- 
siery and underwear; she will tell you 
she is less settled in her buying habits 
and convictions than in almost any 
other merchandise she buys. 


Too often she feels that values are 
accidental, depending upon what she 
can find in the stores. 


When she finds just the goods she 
likes she is not always sure of getting 
them a second time. 


Stores carry too many lines. Their 
stocks are mixed and changing. Re- 
sponsibility for quality is thus scattered 
and divided. 


Often the brand or trade-mark you 
see on hosiery and underwear is not 
the name of the Maker, but the mark 
of the jobber or middleman who buys 
from the mill and sells to the stores. 


Responsibility should be direct from 
the Maker to your Dealer and you. 


It is the purpose of the Allen A Com- 
pany to put real conviction into the 


minds of hosiery and underwear pur- 
chasers everywhere. 


To produce standard merchandise 
of known merit and unchanging qual- 
ity, with the name of the Maker on 
every piece. 


The Allen A mark is the maker’s 
pledge of responsibility to you. 


It means the merging of such famous 
brands as Black Cat Hosiery and 
Cooper’s-Bennington Spring Needle 
Underwear—great Mills with thirty 
years of established reputation and 
the good-will of millions of consumers. 


It means adding to these brands the 


owners’ name as a personal earnest of 


uniform quality and dependable value. 


“‘Allen’’—the name of the owners; 
66 99 


and —the standard mark of first 
and finest grade. 


Ask for Allen A Black Cat Hosiery 
in silk, lisle, wool and cotton, for 
men, women and children. 


For Allen A Cooper’s-Bennington 
Spring Needle Underwear for men 
and boys, in all weights for all seasons. 


Tell your Dealer to concentrate on 
these goods, keep up his assortment 
and sizes—buying fromthe Mills direct. 


An advantage to him and to you. 


The Allen Company 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Copyright, 1920, The Allen A Company 
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CAMEMBERT 
CHEESE 


STERILIZED 

NO MOLD SOFT TEXTURE 

DELICATE TASTY 
FLAVOR 


= YRADE MARK 


y [t was Napoleons Favorite 


HE French peasants will tell you that in those stirring days when 
B pectin to the great Napoleon were so precious that his meals 
were often served in the coach in which he followed his victorious 
armies, he was so captivated by the exquisite flavor of a portion of 
cheese served him at a wayside inn that he took of his precious time 
to inquire its name. He was told that it was a local product, without 


8 Varieties 


Each of name, made in the Commune of Camembert. “Then”, said the Little 
National Favor Corporal, “we shall call it Camembert” (Cam-em-bare), and Camem- 
Kraft bert it has remained to this day. 
Chile A taste for Camembert denotes an “LL.D.” in Cheese education — the 
Swiss lover of Camembert is invariably a judge of good cheese. But the im- 
Pimento portant thing to remember about the Camembert style of 
Rarebit 7 
Camembert 
Roquefort 
Limburger | 
IN TINS — 8 VARIETIES 
is the assurance of perfect texture and flavor. Heretofore Camembert had to be 
eaten within four to seven days after it reached its highest state of perfection, if 
all its wholesome goodness were to be enjoyed. 
But the patented Kraft process of ster’ Cheese is the one exception among 
ilizing takes the cheese at its best, ar- tinned foods—it is improved by steri- 
) rests all further action and preserves it, lizing. A better cheese can be sold in 
g without preservatives, in this perfect tins because of this sanitary method of 
. state for years, whether on the grocery marketing. After all, it’s the quality, 
or your own pantry shelf. The texture— not quantity, of cheese that satisfies. 
of spreading consistency— remains un- Kraft Cheese in Tins is indescribably 
changed in parchment-lined tin, in any better, therefore goes farther. Try 
season or climate, without refrigeration. it once and you will use it the rest 
Take it anywhere, serve it anywhere. of your life. 


For sale by all dealers carrying strictly quality goods. 
On the menus of leading hotels, restaurants and dining cars. 


J. L. Kraft & Bros. Co. 


America’s largest exclusive Cheese House 


Chicago New York 


Send your dealer's name and /0c in stamps or om 
for sample tin of Kraft plain or Pimento flav 
or 20c for both. Illustrated book of recip 
free. Address, 357 River St., Chicago, IIlino® 
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Courting Sunlight 


NDIAN HEAD welcomes the summer sun. It 

has nothing to fear. It is white, the color which 
is sure to be becoming. 

Indian Head is the desirable material for frocks 
for summer wear. It wrinkles very little. It is 
slow to soil. Its linen finish and clear white color 
are always fully restored by laundering. 

“Indian Head” always is in dotted letters on 
selvage. Made 54, 44, 36, 33, and 27 inches wide 
and soldeverywhere. Identify ready-to-wear clothes 
of Indian Head by the woven label. 

We will replace with equal yardage any piece of 
Indian Head which does not give satisfactory wear, 
keep its smooth finish and clear white color. 

One woman’s many uses of Indian Head is told 
in “Her Thrift Fabric.” Free on request. 


Dept. 216, Box 1206 
Amory. Browne » Co. Boston 1, Mass. 


Lancaster Kalburnie Ginghams, Nashua Woolnap Blankets 


or com 
» flavot 
recipe 


ee \ % Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Tonight— 


try this treatment 


F you are troubled with blemishes, use this treatment 
every night and see how clear and smooth it will make 
your skin, 


Just before retiring, wash in your usual way with 
warm water and Woodbury’s Facial Soap, finishing 
with a dash of cold water. Then dip your fingers in 
warm water and rub them on the cake of Woodbury’s 
until they are covered with a heavy, cream-like lather. 
Cover each blemish with a thick coat of this and leave 
it on for ten minutes. Rinse carefully, first with clear 
hot water, then with cold. 


A 25 cent cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap is suf- 
ficient for a month or six weeks of this treatment and 
for daily cleansing. 


“Your treatment for one week” 


A miniature set of the Woodbury skin 
preparations sent to you for 25 cents 


Send 25 cents for this dainty miniature set of 
Woodbury skin preparations, containing your 
complete Woodbury treatment for one week. 

You will find, first, the little booklet, “A 
Skin You Love to Touch,” telling you the 
special treatment your skin needs; then a trial 
size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap—enough 
for seven nights of any treatment; a sample 
tube of the new Woodbury’s Facial Cream; 
and samples of Woodbury’s Cold Cream and 
Facial Powder, with directions showing you 
just how they should be used. Write today 
for this special new Woodbury outfit. Address 
The Andrew Jergens Company, 107 Spring 
Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

If you live in Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Limited, 107 Sherbrooke Street, 
Perth, Ontario. 
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